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AT DAWN OF DAY. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





THE yellow light-house star is quenched 
Across the lonely sea; 

The mountains rend their misty veils, 
The wind of dawn blows free; 

The waves beat with a gladder thrill, 
Pulsing in lines of spray, 

And fast and far chime on the bar— 
God bless my Dear to-day ! 


A thousand leagues may lie between 
A world of distance dim; 

But speeding with the speeding light 
My heart goes forth to him. 

Faster than wind or wave it flies, 
As love and longing may, 

And undenied stands by his side— 
God bless my Dear to-day ! 


God bless him if he wake to smiles, 
Or if he wake to sighs; 

Temper his will for every fate, 
And keep him true and wise; 

Be to him all I fain would be 
Who am so far away, 

Light, counsel, consolation, cheer— 
God bless my Dear to-day ! 


The gradual light has grown full dim 
And streameth far abroad; 
The urgence of my voiceless plea 
Is gathered up by God; 
Take some sweet thing which else were 
mine, 
Truly I dare to pray, 
And with it brim his cup of joy— 
God bless my Dear to-day ! 


»— 
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SEPTEMBER DAYS. 


BY ELIOT C. TRUE. 





CICADA plays his viol ’mid the grasses, 
The last shrill sound at night, the first at 
morn; 
Late poppies glow along the garden passes, 
And light winds gossip in the ripening 
corn. 


The sluggish creek in meadows lately green- 
ing 
Is flanked with gold and purple, either 
brink; 
From dusty hedge the last wild rose is leav- 
ing 
A deathly pallor on her luvely pink. 
With Tyrian fruit the lowly poke is laden ; 
Wych-hazel weaves “her thread of golden 


bloom”’; 
The wandering woodbine like a gypsy 
maiden 
Warms with its color the deep forest’s 
gloom. 


The morning sows with pearls Arachne’s 
weaving; 
The erchard peach looks out with cheeks 
a-blush: 
From shady nook the ring-dove’s note of 
grieving 
Floats far and faint upon the noontide 
hush. 


By country roads the scarlet sumac’s burn- 
ing, 
And over zigzag fences spread and shine 
The lush dark elderberries, daily turning 
Their loyal heart’s blood into purple 
wine. ° 
Down the lane-path, where cows come in 
the gloaming, 
The thistles stand with faded armor on; 
In buckwheat bloom the weary bees are 
roaming, 
To gather sweets till the last day is done. 








With all thy gift and grace O fair Septem- 
ber, 

Some anniversaries it is thine to bring 

That flood the unwilling eyes but to re- 
member 

And choke with sighs the heart that fain 
would sing. 

And yet, when God has filled the earth with 
beauty, 

And given the soul a quickened conscious- 
ness, 

One may go forth in pleasant ways of Duty, 

And feel the chastening Hand in close 
Carces. 

TOLEDO, O. 

——-———_—————— 


SOME MINOR REFORMS IN COL- 
LEGE EDUCATION. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES F. THWING. 


THE liberty of choice in college studies 
is the chief point about which the discus- 
sion of the ‘‘ new education” wages. Yet 
there are several points, even if less im- 
portant than the chief one, to which at- 
tention is not sufficiently directed. Among 
them is: 

The duty of the college to publish re- 
ports of its work, of its pecuniary needs 
and pecuniary resources. The college, 
though legally a private corporation, is 
essentially a public institution. It be- 
longs tothe people. Its appeals for en- 
dowment are public appeals. It derives 
its standing and influencefrom the favor 
with the people in regard toit. Its life 
is a vital part of the community’s life. It 
is the crown of the educational system of 
each state. A few colleges, recognizing 
this public relation of the college, do pub- 
lish annual reports. President Barnard, 
of Columbia, President Eliot, of Harvard, 
have each for years issued an annual re- 
view of their colleges—a review which 
does not fail to indicate needs and to sug- 
gest methods of meeting these needs. 
The custom should become general. The 
publication of these reports is a duty due 
the public. The publication would prove 
advantageous to the college itself. It 
would draw attention to the college—to 
its excellences, thus attracting students; 
to its financial abilities and disabilities, 
thus attracting funds. 

A second reform relates to the course 
of study. I havean increasing conviction 
that the colleges should devote much 
more time tothe matter of writing. We 
know too well how small is the time now 
given to English composition on the part 
of both teacher and student. We know 
also that the results are commensurate 
with the slight attention given. How 
few graduates can write a page of English 
with clearness and conciseness, not to say 
elegance! How many graduates recall 
‘*themes,” or ‘‘ theses,” or ‘‘ forensics” 
written in thirty minutes! How many 
teachers remember corrections made in 
haste, and interviews with students which 
were worthless by reason of the indiffer- 
ence of both parties! The amount of 
writing should be greatly increased; the 
relative position of writing in the curric- 
ulum should be made more important, 
the attention which the professor gives 
to writing should be more strongly em- 
phasized. For writing makes not only 
the ‘‘ exact ” man; it also makes the ‘‘full” 
man, as does reading, and the “ ready” 
man, asdoes conference. Writing devel- 
ops the power of thinking, which is, after 
all, the only part of education that has 
much value. Subjects should be named 





which summon the best powers of the 
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mind, demanding prolonged and pro- 
found consideration. Subjects also should 
not be avoided which may discipline the 
faculty of facile and prompt composition. 
Harvard has one course in English com- 
position which consists in the daily writ- 
ing of abrief article. Yale students have 
found the writing upon the rather abstruse 
themes given in the senior year of great 
advantage, and the worth of the advantage 
proportioned tothe energy bestowed. 
Along this same line aiso it becomes to 
me more evident tnat a study which is 
now ordinarily taken in the latter part 
of the course should be transferred to the 
freshman or the sophomore year. I refer 
to the study of logic. Logic ought to be 
made one of the most interesting and 
profitable of studies; it is made too often 
stupid and valueless. Logic does not 
teach men how to reason, but it does show 
men how they do reason. It is a photograph 
of mental processes. It should, therefore, 
be made fundamental in a course of edu- 
cation. It should be taught not as a mere 
skeleton and outline; but it should be 
made to breathe and burn with all intel- 
lectual vigor—a vigor of whose methods 
and manifestations it is only a transcript. 
This remark leads to a third suggestion 
as tothe improvement of the college. It 
is that teachers should be selected for their 
power of inspiration of pupils as well as 
for theirlearning. They should be chosen 
as teachers as well as scholars. It is 
notorious that some great scholars are the 
poorest teachers. I could name scholars 
in science and in philosophy, occupying 
positions in the best colleges, of world- 
wide eminence, who are no better fitted 
to be teachers than their ten-year-old 
daughters. Their class-rooms are Babels 
of disorder. They know, but they make 
no attempt to cause others toknow. Bet- 
ter have amanin the professor’s chair 
who has one part of knowledge plus nine 
parts inspiration than one who has one 
part inspiration plus nine parts knowl- 
edge. The teacher gifted in the quality 
of inspiring his pupils even if deficient in 
knowledge will do far more to discipline 
their mind and character than his brother 
who is gifted in learning but poor in 
vitality. To possess both qualities is of 
course to be desired. Mark Hopkins was 
thus endowed. Agassiz was thus en- 
dowed. Francis Wayland was thus en- 
dowed. The Forum published some 
months ago a series of articles on ‘‘ How 
I was Educated,” since included in a vol- 
ume. Its authors are among our ablest 
college presidents. It is interesting to 
notice the value which they place upon 
the power of inspiration in their teachers. 
It is almost the only element upon which 
they agree in putting emphasis. The col- 
leges have been and are inclined to ask 
their first scholars to sit in their chairs of 
instruction following graduation. The 
reasons of the tendency are evident. But 
colleges are designed to make men more 
than scholars; and, therefore, they should 
elect men and not mere scholars. The 
colleges, further, are inclined to select 
authors for teachers. The reasons are 
not recondite. But we have distinguished 
examples of the makers of books who are 
not qualfied to make men. Colleges should 
bear in mind that they are training stu- 
dents for life, and they should invoke 
those means and methods which secure 
their aim. 
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more intimate association between teach- 
er and pupil should be fostered. No small 
share of the marvelous progress of Ger- 
many in scholarship is drawn from the 
close relationship of the Seminar. The 
Seminar is already introduced to a 
limited extent in a few American colleges. 
But whether with or without the name is 
a matter of the slightest consequence; 
but the association itself of the professor 
and the student is of great value. It 
keeps the professor fresh and vigorous in 
thought and methcd; it inspires the stu- 
dent, teaching right methods of investi- 
gation. It promotes intellectual independ- 
ence, and disciplines the power of 
weighing evidence. Professor Legge, the 
Chinese scholar, of Oxford, told me he 
seldom visited Professor Jowett, the 
vice-chancellor of the University and the 
translator of Plato, but that he found a 
student with him, evidently working 
under his immediate supervision. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


+ 
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THE TEST OF THE DIME NOVEL. 
BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 





No work of fiction ever published in 
London, the newspapers say, received so 
many advance orders as greeted Mr Hag- 
gard’s last story. It is a curious illustra- 
tion of the difference between the current 
listrary tendencies of England and 
America,thatin the mother country alone 
are authors of this type taken seriously. 
The sale of their works is often larger 
here than in England, for the same rea- 
son which makes the combined circulation 
of newspapers so much larger; but they 
are no more considered as forming a part 
of literature than one would include in 
a ‘‘ History of the Drama” some sworn 
statement of the number of tickets sold 
for a Christmas pantomime. When a cer- 
tain Mr. Mansfield Tracy Walworth was 
murdered near New York, a few years 
ago, it came out incidentally that he had 
written a novel called ‘‘ Warwick,” of 
which 75,000 copies had been sold, and 
another called ‘‘ Delaplaine,” that had 
gone up to 45,000. Another author of the 
same school, known as ‘‘ Ned Buntline,” is 
said to have earned $60,000 in a single 
year by his efforts, and still another, Syl- 
vanus Cobb, Jr., is said to have habitu- 
ally received a salary of $10,000 for pub- 
lications equally popular. No community 
can do without such books; but in Ameri- 
ca they are not usually counted as litera- 
ture. Their authors scarcely obtain even 
the cheap immortality of the encyclo- 
peedia. Such books are innocent enough; 
they are simply harmless weeds that grow 
up wherever the soil is rich, and some- 
times where it is barren; science must 
catalogue them impartially, but they are 
not reckoned as a part of the horticul- 
tural product. The peculiarity is that in 
England Mr. Haggard’s crop of weeds is 
counted into the harvest; his preposter- 
ous plots are gravely discussed, compared 
and criticised; he is himself admitted into 
the Contemporary Review as a valued con- 
tributor; his success lies not merely in his 
publisher’s balance, like that of Mr. Wal- 
worth, Mr. Cobb or ‘‘ Ned Buntline,” but 
it is a succés d’estime. 

When, on the other hand, one opens an 
American daily paper to see what is said 
about the latest Haggard publication, one 
is likely to happen upon something like 





For gaining this purpose of inspiration 


this: ‘‘ We grudge it the few necessary 
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lines . . The illustrations are worthy 
of what they illustrate, and a secorfd-rate 
imagination runs riot in pictures and 
text.” Even this, perhaps, is giving too 
much space to the matier, but even if a 
London critic wished to say just this, he 
he would say iton such a scale as if he 
were discussing a posthumous work by 
George Eliot. This difference is the more 
tu be noticed because there was surely a 
time when the externais of good writing, 
at least, were held in high esteem at Lon- 
don; and the critics of that metropolis 
were went to give but short shrift to any 
book which disregarded those conditions. 
But that which practically excludes Mr. 
Haggard from the ranks of serious and 
accredited writers is not that his senti- 
ment is melodramatic, his fancy vulgar, 
and his situations absurd; the more ele- 
mentary ground of exclusion is that he 
makes fritters of English. It is hard for 
criticism to deal seriously with a novelist 
“Tt is us”; ‘*‘ He 

read on like some one reads in some 
whom 
was exceedingly sick”; ‘*So that was where 
they were being taken to”; and the like, 
In the Confemporary Review his style 
seems to have been revised editorially and 
we find nothing worse than such slang 
phrases as ‘‘ played out,” though this is 
certainly bad enough. If a man in decent 
society should put his knife once into his 
mouth, or place his feet upon the table 
but once, his standing would be as effect- 
ually determined, as if his offenses had 
been seventy times seven. 


who writes: 


ghastly dream”; ‘* Jacobus 


Now whatever may be said of current 
tendencies in American literature, it may 
at least be claimed that our leading novel- 
ists do not tilt back their chairs or put their 
feet upon the table. Mr. Howells, for in- 
stance, has his defects, and may be pro- 
ceeding, just now, upon a theory too nar- 
row, but it is impossible to deny that he 
recognizes the minor morals of literary 
art. His sentences hold well toyether; 
he does not gush, does not straggle, gives 
no aimless episodes, no vain repetitions, 
no passages of mere twaddle. He does not, 
like William Black, catch the same salm- 
on over again so many times in a single 
story, and with such ever-increasing full- 
ness of detail, that Izaak Walton himself 
would at last be bored into an impulse of 
forbearance; he does not, like Clark Rus- 
sell, keep his heroine for nearly a year 
running about half-clothed over scorch- 
ing rocks upon a tropical island, and then 
go into raptures over the dazzling white- 
ness of her bosom; he does not, like Thom- 
as Hardy, make the same lover woo the 
same woman twice over, once at the be- 
ginning of his book and once at the end of 
it. So in the use of language, Howells 
does not, like Hardy, write ‘* tactical ob- 
servation ” where he means “ tactful”; or, 
like Haggard, say ‘‘ those sort of reflec- 
tions.” Itis a curious thing that on the 
very points where America formerly went 
to school to England, we should now have 
to praise our own authors for setting a 
decent example. 

Can it be that, as time goes on, the habit 
of careful writing is one day to be set 
aside carelessly, as a mere American 
whim? In Professor Bain’s new essay 
**On Teaching English with Detailed Ex- 
amples” one finds such pbrases on the 
part of the author as “Sixty themes or 
thereby are handled in these pages” (p. 
88), and ** The whole of the instruction in 
higher English might be overtaken in 
sucn a course” (p. 48); the italics being 
my own. If such are the ** detailed ex- 
amples” given by professional teachers in 
England, what is to become of the follow- 
ers? It is encouraging, perhaps, to see 
that the prolonged American resistance to 
the Anglicism ‘ different to” may be 
having a little reflex influence, when the 
Spectator describes Tennyson’s second 
‘*Locksiey Hall” as being ‘ diiferent 
from ” his first. The influence is less 
favorable when we find one of the most 
local and iiliterate of American collo- 
quialisms reappearing in the Pell Mall 
Gazette, where it says: ** Even Mr. Sala 
is better known, we expect, for his half- 
dozen books,” etc., etc. But the most re- 
pellent things one sees in English bcoks, 
inthe way of language, are the coarse- 
nesses for waich no American is responsi- 





ble,as when in thegraceful writings of Juli- 
ana Ewing the reader comes upon the 
words “stinking” or ‘‘ nigger.” This last 
offensive word is also invariably used by 
Froude in‘*Oceana.” Granting that taste 
and decorum are less important than logic 
and precision, it seems as if even these 
last qualities must have become a little im- 
paired when we read in the Saturday Re- 
view such curious lapses as this: ‘* At 
home we have only the infinitely little, 
the speeches of infinitesimal members of 
Parliament. . . In America mat- 
ters yet more minute occupy the press.” 
More minute than the infinitely little and 
the infinitesimal! . 

It will be a matter of deep regret to all 
thoughtful Americans should there ever 
be a distinct lowering of the standard of 
literary workmanship in Englend. The 
different branches of the English-speaking 
race are mutually dependent: they read 
each other’s books; they need to co-operate 
in keeping up the common standard. It 
is too much to ask of any single nation 
that it should do this alone. Can it be 
that the real source of the change, if it is 
actually in progress, may be sociai rather 
than literary? It isconceivable that the 
higher status of the dime novel in Eng- 
land may be simply a part of that rever- 
sion toward a lower standard which 
grows naturally out of an essentially arti- 
ficial social structure. Is it possible that 
some strange and abnormal results should 
not follow where one man is raised to the 
peerage because he is a successful brewer 
and another because he is Alfred Tenny- 
son? No dozen poets or statesmen, it is 
said, would have been so mourned in 
England as was Archer the jockey; 
nor have Holmes and Lowell together 
had a social success so flattering, as 
that of ‘* Buffalo Bill.” Ina community 
which thus selects its heroes, why should 
not the highest of all wreaths of triumph 
be given to Mr. Haggard’s Umslopagaas, 
‘that dreadful-looking, splendid sav- 
age”? 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


> 





MISSIONARY WORK IN ALASKA. 


BY G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, D.D., 
PROFESSOR IN OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


In the interesting letter of Professor 
Meehan, in your issue of September 8th, 
I think he has hardly done justice to the 
missionaries of Alaska. As I had some- 
what exceptional opportunities to learn 
about them, it is perhaps best to take ad- 
vantage of the present interest in the 
subject to give some of the facts and im- 
pressions as they came to me on the field. 

After the transfer of the territory to 
the United States in 1867, there were 
several years when nothing whatever was 
being done for the elevation of the native 
races of Southeastern Alaska. They were 
left to the tender mercies of the traders 
and adventurers who flocked, in great 
numbers and without any definite aims, 
to the region. When, after several years 
the army was withdrawn, there was for 
some time a state of indescribable terror 
and anarchy throughout the district. In 
the winter of 1877 there was a fearful 
state of things at Fort Wrangel. Several 
hundred miners had come down as usual 
from up the Stikine River to spend the 
winter and return at the opening of 
spring. There was no government. There 
were no laws. There was no restraint 
which any one respected. The situation 
was the worst possible both for the whites 
and for the small tribe of Indians that 
centers there. Into this seething caul- 
dron of iniquity Mrs. A. R. McFarland 
went single-handed to take up and carry 
on for the Presbyterian Missionary Society 
a work already begun by some Christian 
Indians temporarily working there. And 
she has wrought wonders. Sh* was recog- 
nized at once as a center around which 
the better elements of the whites rallied 
in the formation of a vigilance commit- 
tee, and measures were soon instituted 
for the establishment of a home for girls, 
where they could be protected from the 
cupidity of their parents and the lusts of 
the dominant race. Subsequently other 
Presbyterian missionaries followed her, 
until now there are seven or eight sta- 
tions so situated as to reach nearly al! the 





poptilation of the district. The boarding- 
school was afterward removed to Sitka, 
where, through the interference of the un- 
worthy set of government officials sent out 
by President Arthur, it was nearly broken 
up two or three years ago. But under the 
protection of the present officers, it is now 
rapidly regaining its former prosperity. 
Mrs. McFarland has transferred herself to 
Howkan, among the Hydah tribe, where 
she is building up another school for girls. 

It was my privilege to meet all but two 
or three of the missionaries, and to visit 
nearly all the stations, and I can bear tes- 
timony that Mr. Duncan is by no means 
a solitary specimen of true devotion to 
the interests of the people in that region. 
Mr. Duncan has been in his field long 
enough for his seed to bear fruit, and, 
until recently, his isolation gave him a 
fair field in which to operate. Other such 
centers as he has created are growing up 
under the fostering care of the Presby- 
terian missionaries. 

At Fort Wrangel, which is now nearly 
deserted by the whites, I found in Mrs. 
Young, the daughter of the Rev. Lewis 
Kellogg, for twenty-five years the widely 
known pastor of the Presbyterian church 
in Whitehall, N. Y. She was among the 
first to offer herself to go to Alaska as a 
teacher. Later she married one of the 
missionaries, and her life is most fruitful 
in every form of good work, and her de- 
votion to her charge is almost unexam- 
pled. Through her influence an industrial 
school has been established, and a farm 
bought (almost the cnly farm in Alaska), 
and stocked with cattle and provided 
with horses. A small steam-yacht has 
been purchased, and she is contemplat- 
ing the purchase, for the mission, of a 
salmon fishery, to give employment to 
the natives. Her pupils publish a montb- 
ly paper, doing all the work themselves. 
Being an only daughter, the care of her 
mother naturally fell upon her after her 
father’s death a few years ago. She wrote 
to her mother that she could not leave 
her charge, and asked the mother tocome 
and spend her remaining days with her in 
the field. This she did; and her grave in 
Alaska, tenderly cared for by her daugh- 
ter’s hands, is a living witness to the na- 
tives of the devotion to them of their mis- 
sionary teachers. 

I have elsewhere told of the impression 
made upon the small Taku tribe of In- 
dians by the brief labors of Dr. Corlies, 
of Philadelphia, who has since found it 
necessary toreturn to the Atlantic coast. 
The whole tribe laid aside their heathen 
customs, banished their medicine men 
and built a church. It was interesting to 
see the impression made upon our Taku 
heathen guide, who had, as it were, but 
touched the hem of the missionary’s gar- 
ment, but had learned more from even 
that brief contact with such Christian 
devotion than the most of us learn from 
much greater advantages. Whatever 
may be thought of the strictness of Pres- 
byterian doctrines in the abstract, our man 
“Jake” had caught the spirit of Christ from 
the men who brought the doctrines; as 
his creed, which we drew out of him by 
questions one Sunday morning, testifies. 
As translated to us by the other guide, 
who could speak broken English,‘‘Jake’s” 
creed was as follows: 

‘1st. God is the Boss of us fellers and of 
every man all. 

**2d. God loves us fellers and every man 
all. 

**3d. I feel in my heart that I love God. I 
love my brother, my sister, every man all. 

“4th. I wish every feller loved Jesus. 
Then they good; no bad, no fight.” 

On further inquiry we found that Jake 
had been most deeply impressed by the 
care which Dr. Corlies had bestowed upon 
him during a serious illness, and that a 
temperance pledge which he had made 
on that occasion had been most carefully 
kept, and we came to trust him implicitly. 

At Juneau, the present center of the 
white population and of mining industry, 
we found Mr. and Mrs. Willard, who had 
lately been tranrferred from Chilcat. 
Upon inquiry, we found thst the chief 
reason for their leaving Chilcat was the 
custom referred to in my previous letter. 
An Indian girl from Chilcat had been sent 
down to the boarding-school at Sitka, 








where she had died of acute pneumonia, 
Mrs. Willard would not herself admit that 
she had fears, but the general feeling 
among the other missionaries and white 
population was that some of the tribe 
would be likely to make reprisals upon the 
missionaries by taking the life of one of 
Mr. Willard’s children. Still, the work 
begun at Chilcat did, by no means, cease 
upon their temporary removal, Enough 
of the natives had been converted and ed- 
ucated to carry it on with a considerable 
degree of success. 

Just as we were leaving Juneau, a year 
ago, the Rev. John McFarland and wife 
were setting out, in one of the large native 
canoes, carrying them and their house- 
hold goods, for their winter’s work among 
the Hooniah Indians, 130 miles from 
Sitka. This station is not in the ordinary 
line of communication, and there was 
little likelihood that for the coming nine 
months they would see the face of any 
white person outside of their own family. 
Yet here they cheerfully labor yeer after 
year, with a spirit of devotion that must 
make a deep impression upon that tribe. 
Since returning I have met in Steuben- 
ville, O., the intimate friends and early 
associates of this Mrs. McFariand. and 
find that she, like so many other of the 
young women who offer themselves for 
missionary work. was among the choicest 
and most accomplished women in the 
place where she lived, 

At Sitka we found Mr. end Mrs. Alonzo 
E. Austin at the head of the boarding- 
school. Mr. Austin was formerly a busi- 
ness man in New York City, a member of 
Dr. Taylor’s church, and a successful 
mission school superintendent. Since go- 
ing to Sitka he has been ordained, and is 
pastor of the nativechurch. His influence 
is of the most salutary kind in every re- 
spect, and his plans with regard to the 
natives are as comprehensive as could be 
desired. He has fearlessly opposed the 
corruption cf the whites, has gathered a 
large congregation upon the Sabbath, has 
through his influence in the introduction 
of civilized habits of life, transformed the 
appearance of the Indian village, and 
made the boarding and industrial schools 
a marked success. He has been at his 
post without cessation for the last eight 
years. The attachment of the pupils at 
Sitka to their teachers is very affecting, 
and well it may be, for the sorrow and 
degradation and the brutal treatment at 
the hands of their nearest friends from 
which many, especially the girls, have 
been delivered beggars description. 

Two or three years ago, Dr. Jackson, 
whois now the Commissioner of Education 
for Alaska, was the object of a most violent 
persecution on the part of the govern- 
ment officials. They had him arrested for 
a trivial matter in a manner almost as 
arbitrary and embarrassing as that in 
which Mr. Doane has recently been ar- 
rested by the Spanish Government at 
Ponape. The secret of the opposition was 
the success with which he was interfering 
with the practice of the natives of selling 
the girls, over whom they had power, to 
the base-minded whites. Any one who 
read the papers with care a year and a 
half ago must have noticed various refer- 
ences to Dr. Jacksou, inspired by the cor- 
rupt ring at Sitka and sent onto Washing- 
ton to work up prejudice against him and 
against the missionaries in general. But, 
as intimated before, that ring has been 
defeated at every point and completely 
broken up, and the present character of 
the government officiais is as different 
from that of those who were there two 
and a half years ago, as it 1s possible to 
imagine. As Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. Jackson labors under the twofold dis- 
advantage of the interminable distances 
separating the different portions of Alaska 
and the meag rness of the government 
appropriation ($25,000). Nevertheless, a 
year ago teachers were transported and 
left in those far-off regions of which Miss 
Fieid has given the readers in THE INDt- 
PENDENT such interesting accourts. The 
appropriation for educational] purposcs in 
Alaska should be two or three times what 
it now is. 

Ihave already alluded to the removal 
of Mrs. A. R. McFarland from Sitka to 
build up another boarding-school at How- 
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kan among the Hydahs. It was my priv- 
ilegeto be for several daysa traveling 
companion with her on her way to the 
station. The steamer had not been there 
before for two years, and it was uncer- 
tain when it would go again. On previ- 
ous occasions Mrs. McFarland had made 
the journey of twelve days, from Fort 
Wrangel to Howkan, in an open canoe. 
Here at Howkan we found also the same 
broad views of missionary work. The 
Rev. Mr. Gould, who has charze of the 
station, is a man of rare energy, good 
sense and devotion. One of his first 
moves was to erect a saw-mill; and now, 
with Mrs. McFarland’s work and the pre- 
dominent influence of the Hydahs in that 
region. the station of Howkan is to be a 
most important center of influence. 

I have thus given, with considerable de- 
tail, the grounds upon which I have been 
led to have a very high admiration for 
the personnel and the work of the Pres- 
byterian missionaries in Alaska. The 
growth of industries among the mines 
and fisheries in Southeastern Alaska. 
must, in the main, proceed in accordance 
with the ordinary laws of business; and 
the willirgness of the natives to work, is 
among the most hopeful features in the 
case. But. so faras I can see, their de- 
liverance from utter moral decay. through 
contact with vicious whites, must be at 
the hands of the missionaries. Since 
writing my previous article. the governor 
has been provided with a steamer which 
is under his own control. The impor- 
tance of this reinforcement of his power 
can hardly be over-estimated, eince now 
he cannot oaly overawe any turbulent 
Indian tribe, but he can bring to justice 
lawless whites, such as those who drove 
the Chinese from Juneaua year ago. I 
may add that the effect of shelling the 
Killisnoo village, to which reference has 
been made. was altogether salutary. The 
tribe is now quietly domiciled with the 
whites and their chief is one of the princi- 
pal potice officers. The power of the 
‘medicine men” occasionally has tuo be 
broken by some such vigorous means, 
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TuIs important association held its 
annual meeting this year in the city of 
Toronto, September 10th to 15th. It was 
largely attended by wardens, chaplains 
and others interested in prison reform, 
and attracted much attention both socially 
and in the public press. A very cordial 
welcome was tendered by the citizens at 
a meeting held for that purpose. Sir 
Alexander Campbell, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Ontario, spoke on behalf of the 
province. He referred to the fact of 
Cunada’s being, in spite of itself, a place 
of refuge for American criminals, and ex- 
pressed the strong hope that a new ex- 
tradition treaty would bring the fugitives 
from justice of both countries within 
reach of the law. 

Professor Goldwin Smith, who, as chair- 
man of the Associated Charities of the 
city, takes a keen interest in the lapsed 
and criminal classes, expressed much sym- 
pathy for the prisoner, who was often the 
victim of heredity and environment. He 
quoted with approval the saying attribu- 
ted to Newton as he saw a criminal gcing 
to his doom; ‘ There, but for the grace ot 
God, goes John Newton.” A _ prisoner 
may be a criminal, he said, but he is 
also a man, and has a right to a chance of 
reform. Hope should not be quenched. 
Steady employment, not whelly penal in 
its character, he thought the means best 
adapted for the reformation of the pris- 
oner. 

The Son. G. W. Ross, Minister of Edu- 
cation, spoke on behalf of the Ontario 
Government. He said that during the last 
decade, while the population of Ontario 
had increased twenty per cent., the incar- 
cerations had decreased ten per ‘cent. 
Seventy per cent. of the commitments 
were due to intemperance. These the 
progress of temperance reform would fur- 
ther reduce. 

Ex-President Hayes made an admirable 
response abounding in wit and wisdom to 


historical sketch of the Prison Congress. 
The first convention was held in Cincin- 
nati in 1870. Since then annual meetings 
had been held in influential centers, North 
and South. The Congress deprecated any- 
thing in common with the maudlin serti- 
mentalism which made heroes of villains, 
and loaded them with flowers. It believed 
that crime should be punished, but that 
the punishment should be reformatory as 
well as punitive. Mr. Hayes enumer- 
ated the following conclusions at which 
the Congress had arrived, and which it 
would endeavor to see realized: 

“1. The classification of prisoners. 

“2. That prisoners must always b- treated 
as human beings and that reformation must 
go hand in band with punishment. 

‘*3. Separate prisous for female prisoners, 
with wardens and othér officials of their 
own sex. 

“4, Employment, not simply penal, but 
to a certain extent stimulating. 

“5, Education. 

“6, The influences of religion to be brought 
to bear upon them. 

“7, The fostering care of discharged pris- 
oners. 

‘8, Permanent confinement of such pris- 
oners as show themselves incorrigible.” 

A topic of much interest which was 
discussed at the Congress was the Bertillon 
system of identification and registrition 
of criminals. The essence of the system 
is ‘“‘the anthropometric description” of 
the prisoner. This consists of the meas- 
urement and record of certain bone di- 
mensions which remain unchangeable in 
the same subject. Stich ate the length 
and width of the head, the length of the 
outstretched arm, of the forearm, of the 
middle nd little fingers, of the foot, the 
trunk, etc. These measurements can be 
so classified as to secure the utmost facili- 
ty for reference. The system is invalu- 
abl for detecting “‘ recidivists,” or habit- 
ual criminals, no matter under what dis- 
guise or aliczs they may attempt to 
conceal themselves. It is much more 
retiable than photography which, how- 
ever, can be used as ap adjunct. Much 
amus2ment was caused by the application 
of this system to members of the Congress, 
and by the remarkable facilities for record 
and detection which it affords. 

The moral and religious care of the 
prisoner was a subject that attracted 
much attention. It was introduced by 
the Rev. Dr. Searles, Caaplain of Au- 
burn State Prison, N. Y. The prin- 
ciple of love, said the chaplain, must go 
hand in hand with the most thorough dis- 
cipline in truly effective prison manage- 
ment. The Rev. Dr. Phillips, of Rhode 
Island, thought chaplains might be of 
much service in discovering the various 
causes that led to crime. 

Professor Wayland, of Yale College, 
took an active part in the discussions of 
the Congress. 2 introduced the subject 
of the duty of wardens. He insisted that 
the warden should be supreme in his own 
domain. and that his authority should be 
maintained. He should come into per- 
sonal contact with the prisoner, and 
should not delegate to subordinates the 
unpleacart duty of the administration of 
punishment. 

In discussing the physical care of the 
prisoner. Profe-sor Wayland claimed that 
he should have everything necessary for 
his health in the way of food, clothing, 
ventilation, etc.; but that the dilettanti 
philanthropy that furnishes luxuries 
should be discountenanced. He depre- 
cated the use of tobacco in any form, and 
urged the restraining of the vulgar curi- 
osity that visits a prison merely to see no- 
torious criminals. Warden Brush, of Sing 
Sing State Prison, was in favor of the use 
of tobacco, which was furnished to every 
prisoner under bis care, and no commu- 
tation of tobacco for money was allowed. 
The friends of the prisoners were allowed 
to bring them almost anything they 
chose. 

Dr. John Ince, a surgeon-major from 
India, thought Sing Sing was very well 
named, as the prisoners had apparently 
good reason to sing all day and every 
day. They managed things differently in 
India. There the prisons were places of 
punishment, and luxuries are denied. 
The doctor, who is somewhat of a pessim- 
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criminals. He believed in it, he said. no 
more than be did in the conversion of the 
heathen- that is, not at all. He consid- 
ered both were myths. But abundant 
testimony has shown that in both beliefs 
Dr. Ince is in error. The concensus of 
opinion of the Congress was strongly 
against the use of tobacco, and the fur- 
nishing prisoners luxuries by outside 
friends. 

The question of the woman and child in 
prison was discussed with much sympa- 
thy. Several of the delegates were ma- 
trons of penal institutions. The Woman’s 
Prison, at Sherborne. Mass., is officered 
entirely by women. 

Mrs. Harris, of Toronto, urged strongly 
the importance of prison gate missions 
and havens of refuge, especially for re- 
leased female prisoners. In Tcronto hun- 
dreds had been thus rescued from ruin. 
The subject of ‘‘ indeterminate senten- 
ces” attracted muchattenticn. The Hon. 
H. R. Brockway, of Elmira, N. Y., gave 
an account of the practice at the Reforma- 
tory in thatcity. Every incentive is put 
before the prisoners to induce reformation. 
After a suitable probation they are con- 
ditionally liberated, but they must for 
six months correspond with the prison. 
If they break their parole they are re- 
manded or are placed under ban as fugi- 
tives from justice. The percentage of re- 
form under this system is very encourag- 
ing. ‘ 

Mr. Moulton Smith, of Quebec, read a 
paper on the important subject—the pro- 
tection of society from crime. In discuss- 
ing the foundling evil—whereby in the 
city of Montreal.through what many deem 
the mistaken kindness of the foundling 
hospital managed by the nuns, much evil 
results—he urged that the male offender 
should be made to share the shame and 
punishment which society now inflicts 
solely on the woman. 

E. A. Meredith, LL.D., of Toronto, 
brought a heavy indictment against the 
average city and county jailas a semi- 
nary of vice and crime, or whose motto 
seemed to he ‘Learn to do evil, cease to 
do well.” The only cure, he said, was the 
radical eure of solitary confinement. The 
only countries of Europe which had 
adopted this principal—Belgium, Ger- 
many and Prussia—were the only ones 
which were satisfied with their prison 
systems. 

Colonel Tufts, of the Massachusetts Re- 
formatory, said that at that institution in 
ten years 20,000 youths had been dealt 
with, two-thirds of whom had been sent 
to homes where they were surrounded -hy 
beneficial influences which rarely failed 
to produce a moral reformation. 

Mr. Clement F. Kay, Commissioner of 
Prisons in Massachusetts. reported a visit 
to Pentonville, Millbank and other Eng- 
lish prisons. The officials were chiefly 
taken from the army or navy and a more 
rigid discipline was observed than in the 
United States, where there was a great 
deal of the ‘* free and easy” in the man- 
agement of prisons. As each state man- 
aged its own prisons there was no uniform 
system. One gentleman even asserted 
that some of the American prisons were 
as bad as any in Howard’s day. 

A paper from Charles Nordhoff was 
read, recommending the transportation 
cf criminals to some penal colony with a 
healthy climate, such as Alaska, where 
they could be profitably employed on 
public works. The Congress pronounced 
emphatically against this proposition. 
The method suggested had been a disas- 
trous failure wkerever tried. 

Mayor Howland, in an able address, set 
forth the advantages of prisoners’ aid 
associations. In Toronto the Association 
had a building which cost $11,000. In 
four years they had dealt with 2,945 pris- 
oners. They had got employment for 841, 
had given tools to 170, furniture to 246, 
clothing to 1,215. They had lent $1,600 
to discharged prisoners, and been repaid 
$1,300. ‘If prisoners are to be reform- 
ed,” he said, “it would be by letting the 
light of the Gospel of Jesus Christ shine 
into the jails.” 
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“THE French,” said Turgéneff more 
than once, ‘‘are kopieeschniki.” This 
word, of his own coining, may be ren- 
dered, in the light of bis dislike for France 
and his reluctance to return thither from 
Russia,as misers or sordid money-grubbers. 
How he. who was so hospitable and fcnd 
of freedom, could bring himself tu submit 
to the dry, narrow manner of French life, 
was a source of constant wonder to his 
Russian friends, and a point upon which 
they never ventured to question him, con- 
nected as it was with the subject of Ma- 
dame Viardot, whom he never mentioned 
except in speaking of the pleasure her 
music afforded him. 
Yet it 1s precisely this life in the land of 
his dislike, and the impressions he pro- 
duced in those unnatural surroundings, 
which have been sketched for us by the 
men of letters, French and Americcn, 
who have written about him since his 
death. On the other hand, we have a 
charming account of him as he appeared 
during his last visit to his native place, 
in the summer of 1881. It is from the 
pen of his friend and almost brother. Ja 
cob Petrovich Polonsxy, the first living 
Russian poet after Maikof. Turyéneff 
invited Polonsky and family to spend the 
summer with him on his estate, and dur- 
ing thissummer Polonsky kept a diary. 
It is somewhat fragmentary in nature, 
consisting in great part of Turgén fi’s say- 
ings an] anecdotes; but it contains much 
of interest to the latter's admirers. 
Polonsky explains in the first place that 
the party reached Spasskor-Loutovitovo 
(Government of Orloi) much later than 
they had expected, because Turgéncff was 
never known to leave Paris on the day he 
appointed. Khanikoff, the writcr, once 
agreed to accompany him to the brths; 
butcomirg ut the appointed time on his 
way to the train, Turgéneff begged him 
to wait, and set another day and hour. 
When Khanikoff came a second time on 
his way to the train, he found Turgéneff 
seated at his writing-table and apparently 
in despair at not being able to go: **Khar- 
lamoff was painting his portrait—im)os- 
sible to start until he had given him an- 
other sitting—and when that would be, 
he could not tell.” Khanikeff set cut alone, 
But by the end of June, they were aii as- 
sembled at Spasskoe. 
‘ The house had originally been a sort of 
wing, connected with the manor-house by 
asemicircular stone gallery; in it had 
been woven, in the days of serfdom, all 
the rugs, linen and homespun, for domes- 
tic use. A similar wing, on the other side 
of the mansion house, had served us quar- 
ters for the band cf musicians selected 
from among the serfs. 
This wing had been burned at the same _ 

time asthe manor-house, which had con- 
tained forty rooms as weil as a two-story 
saloon with gallery. Asa child Turgéneff 
bad never penetrated all the nooks and 
crannies of this house. which was filled 
with all sorts of curiosities and beautiful 
things, brought home by bis father and 
mother from their numerous foreign 
trips. Nothing was saved from the fire 
except a few pictures, a little furniture, 
some silverware, diamond ornaments, 
ard valuable bronze. All these things his 
brother's wife carried off while Turgéneff 
was absent from the country, so that on 
his return he found not so much as a sil- 
ver teaspoon with which to drink his tea. 
Though she had no shadow of right to his 
mother’s things, Turgéneff never moved a 
finger to regain the things or mentioned 
the matter to his brother,thinking it likely 
thatthe latter knew nothing of his wife’s 
proceeding, and preferring to purchase 
anew rather than have any misunder- 
standing with Nikolai. This forbear- 
ance on his part was but ill-requited. 
Nikolai had promised to leave him 100,- 
000 roubles out of the estate of 800,000, 
but he willed him only abcut 20,000, giv- 
ing the rest to his wife’s niece. When 
Tur, éneff met the father and guardian of 
the heiress in Moscow, the latter said to 








ist, was hopeless of the reformation of 


return from Europe in November. 
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Sergievich, that your brother left you 
only 20,000 roubles; in my opinion it was 
a great deal too much.” ‘ Well,” an- 
swered Turgéneff, ‘‘ you must permit me 
to bold a different opinion on that point.” 
Polonsky remarks, apropos of this, that 
Nikolai seemed to have been like Ivan, 
without a will of his own, and to have 
obeyed those about him like a weak, sick 
child. This lack of will may serve to ex- 
plain some of the things which so sur- 
prised his Russian friends. 

After the destruction of the manor- 
house, the weaver’s wing was fitted up 
into a dwelling-house of thirteen rooms 
on the ground floor, and two above, witl 
a covered veranda to the southeast and 
southwest, from which steps led to the 
garden. The stone gallery was converted 
into servants’ quarters. 

Around the house lay a garden of about 
fifty acres, through which ran shady ave- 
nues, where the branches of the linden 
trees met overhead. In the garden was 
an old hot-house, with peaches, forcing 
beds for melons and watermelons, straw- 
berries, raspberries, cherries, gooseberries. 
and inexhaustible quantities of red and 
black currants, which rendered it the favor- 
ite resort of thechildren. Into it the chil- 
dren of the surrounding peasant proprie- 
tors (whose land had been given them by 
Turgéneff) made raids which greatly 
vexed the soul of the gardener, though 
they did not annoy Turgéneff. 

In Turgéneff’s study hung a portrait of 
his father, painted when he was about 
twenty-six years old. He is the original 
of the geutleman in Turgéneff’s tale, 
‘* First Love,” with whom the clever, 
poetical princess falls in love. Polonsky 
describes him as of a very lady-like ap- 
pearance, despite the bold and manly ex- 
pression of his dark-blue eyes. He wasex- 
tremely fascinating, especially to women. 
and Turgéneff seems to have inherited his 
irresistible charm of manner. 

Turgéneff’s mother was an interesting 
woman in her way, as may be judged by 
those who have read ‘‘ Moumon,” where 
she appears as the harsh mistress of the 
deaf and dumb dvornik. She was a repre- 
sentative type of the all-powerful Russian 
lady on her estates, stern even to cruelty, 
and engrossed in domestic trivialties in 
spite of her natural penetration and 
powers of mind. Her numerous servants 
and hangers-on formed a little court, all 
the memlers of which feared her and 
obeyed out of terror. Turgéneff was 
accustomed to relate how she punished 
and exiled to Siberia two young serfs, 
who (probably out of heedlessness) had 
neglected, while working in the garden, 
to salute her, and he pointed out the win- 
dow where she sat when the young men 
came to take leave of their mistress on 
the eve of their departure into exile. It 
was summer, the window was open, and 
young Ivan Sergievich was a witness to 
the scene. 

But it was not alone the servants and 
peasants who feared this stern mistress. 
She was equally stern with her sons, when 
they lived, as children, at Spasskoe-Lou- 
tovinovo, under the charge of constantly 
changing tutors. and learned, under the 
guidance of foreigners, to be half foreign 
themselves. 

‘‘T was beaten,” says Turgéneff, “ for 
every trifle, and nearly every day. One 
of the old female parasites once went to 
my mother with some complaint about 
me, God knows what she had spied out 
in me! My mother, without making the 
slightest inquiry, began immediately to 
whip me. She whipped me with her own 
hands, and to all my entreaties that she 
would tell me for what I was being 


punished, she replied: ‘You know, 
you must know; guess, guess for 
yourself why I am whipping you!’” The 


boy’s father did not take his part. He 
looked reproachful, sighed and _ said: 
‘** You are very young to begin such abom- 
inable wickedness.” This confused and 
frightened the lad more than ever. And 
he spent the whole night tormenting him- 
self with the question as to what his 
abominable wickedness could consist 
in. When he declared on the fol- 
lowing day that he certainly did not 
understand why he had been _beat- 
en, he was beaten again, and informed 








that the punishment would be repeated 
every day until he should confess his 
great crime. He was in such terror that 
he determined to run away that very 
night. He had nearly succeeded in put- 
ting this plan into execution, when his 
German tutor chanced to meet him, 
and inquired into the matter. The next 
morning the tutor had an interview with 
Turgéneff’s mother, and nothing fur- 
ther was heard about the whippings. 
‘‘I was treated very sternly,” he said, 
‘and I feared my mother like fire. I 
never amused her but once.” On that 
occasion the question arose at table as to 
whether the Devil’s name was properly 
Beelzebub or Satan. Ivan ventured to 
suggest, when no one seemed able to de- 
cide it, that the name they wanted was 
Mem. On being questioned by his aston- 
ished mother, he declared that he heard it 
every Sunday at church—Von Mem— 
avaunt Satan! In the amusement caused 
by his misunderstanding of the old Sla- 
vonic word vonmem—let us listen—his un- 
invited interference in the conversation 
of his elders passed unrebuked. 

In the dining-room at Spasskoe hung 
ten pictures in old-fashioned, fly-svecked, 
gilt frames, of the time of Catherine and 
Paul. Among them was one of the old 
miser, Loutovinoff, and one of his son, 
the hero of ‘‘ The Three Portraits,” under 
the name of Vassili Ivanovich Louchinoff. 
Polonsky says that the artist was cer- 
tainly nota great one, and adds to the de- 
scription given by Turgéneff in the story, 
that the portrait represented a man with 
very dark complexion, high cheek bones, 
round, closely shaven face, and a pallor 
which seemed to proceed rather from sup- 
pressed bile than from ill-health; the dine 
smile did not harmonize with the cold, 
piercing black eyes and brows raised ques- 
tionmgly. Impossible to look at the pic- 
ture without speculating as to whether 
he would strike one with his cane or offer 
his hand in the most affectionate manner. 
Not far off hung the portrait of his sister, 
not mentioned inthe story. Fearful as is 
this hero, as depicted by Turgéneff, with 
his lack of conscience worthy of a wild 
beast, Turgéneff has, nevertheless, soft- 
ened the characteristics of the original 
Loutovinoff. Once, for instanze, having 
been invited to a wedding by some mer- 
chant, he stole away the bride from the 
nuptial chamber with the assistance of 
his serfs and of his French valet, Brous- 
sin, thesame whom Turgéneff refers to in 
his tale as a ‘“‘ clever and skillful young 
fellow.” 

In the summer of 1882, three of these 
portraits, above mentioned, broke from 
their old cords in the night and fell to the 
floor with a crash; this was regarded by 
all in the house as a bad omen. 

Turgéneff was very neat about his per- 
son, changing his under-clothing every 
day, etc. Polonsky's surprise at his man- 
ner of brushing his hair led to the state- 
ment of a curious fact with regard to 
Turgéneff’s skull. ‘I brush it fifty times 
on the right side, fifty on the left; then I 
take this comb and pass it through one 
hundred times—what are you surprised 
at? There is still another comb, a fine 
one.” Then he explained that his love of 
brushing his hair was inherited from his 
mother, who was once seized with a 
mania for dressing everybody's hair. She 
combed the heads of the maids, and once, 
in Moscow, called a poor old invalid sol- 
dier in from the street, seated him at her 
dressing-table, combed, arranged and 
anointed his hair, then gave him money 
and dismissed him. In continuation of 
this subject he mentioned the curious fact 
above referred to. He wasconvinced that 
his temples had never grown over in in- 
fancy,and that his brain was covered 
only by the skin on thespot where there 
is a slight depression. ‘‘ When I was at 
boarding-school,” he said, ‘‘I felt a sort 
of giddiness whenever the children tapped 
on my temples with their fingers; and as 
children never have any mercy, some- 
times they pressed my temples intention- 
ally and almost made me faint.” 

Turgéneff was not wholly wrong on this 
point, for, when the doctors examined 
him after death, they found that his skull 
was very thin; and possibly it was thinner 
still on his temples, so that it actually did 








yield under strong pressure, particularly 
in childhood, 

He was as particular as he was person- 
ally neat. He always put things in order 
when he found them strewn about—the 
children’s playthings, clothes, etc., like a 
nurse. And on¢e, when he had forgotter. 
to put his scissors in place, he got out of 
bed, lighted a candle, and only went back 
when everything on his writing table was 
in due order. He could not write if any- 
thing was out of place. 

At Spasskoe, all went early to bed and 
rose early; Turgéneff woke earliest of all, 
and went to inspect the stables in process 
of construction, or wandered about the 
garden, or stood on the terrace and fed 
the sparrows withcrumbs. Then he re- 
tired to his dressing-room. a little square 
hole of a room, with one window of 
ground glass opening outward and an- 
other on the corridor. One morning his 
walk was spoiled by a circumstance aris- 
ing from his own want of forethought. 

He never looked forward to conse- 
quences, and as a result, got into all man- 
ner of difficulties. When the serfs were 
liberated, he gave to each of his former 
house servants ten dessiatins of land. 
close to the house instead of on the out- 
skirts of the estate. One of these persons, 
the family doctor, willed his plot of land 
to his peasant mistress, instead of to his 
son,an honest ,independentyoung student, 
who, as he was led to believe (probably 
by this woman),was a Nihilist, in spite of 
all Turgéneff could say to the contrary. 
As soon as this woman got possession, she 
dropped all communication with Turgé- 
neff’s house, and walled and fenced in her 
property, cutting off all the paths to the 
fields and ponds. Early one morning 
Turgéneff set out to visit his favorit 
spring, an! drink of its crystal waters. 
He returned very much out of humor. 
having been unable to approach the spring 
for this woman’s barricades. Fortunately, 
Zakhar, the old half-blind valet, who in- 
sisted upon waiting on him whenever he 
was at Spasskoe, owned a plot of land 
which also abutted on the spring, and he 
advised the overseer to build a little bridge 
over the marshy ground. In this way 
Turgéneff was enabled to drink and bathe 
in the water he loved. Besides the land. 
Turgéneff’s pensions to his former serfs 
amounted to no small sum,so that if he had 
not had an income from his writings, and 
from the sale of other property, he could 
not have lived in comfort on what Spass- 
koe brought him. He is said to have dis- 
tributed 8,000 roubles a year in these 
pensions. 

In spite of this liberality, his experiences 
with the peasants were not such as to 
give him a very high opinion of their 
gratitude, or of their capacity or desire for 
improvement. Judging from all he said 
about the Russian mouzhik, he was very 
far from being enthusiastie over him. 
But he judged the people from those he 
came in contact with at Spasskoe, and on 
his estates on the Steppes of the Govern- 
ments of Orlof and Toula. He never trav- 
eled about Russia; he did not know the 
hundredth part of all Russia, and it was 
only by means of his extraordinary pene- 
tration that he divined so much. 

Nothing made him so angry as the idea 
now in vogue that the Russian upper 
classes should be taught by the people. 
‘That we should teach them.” he said, 
‘* that I can understand, but to be taught 
by them!—what are we to learn? The 
simple Russian peasant is by no means so 
sympathetic as he is represented, neither 
can he love in that way, for he is indiffer- 
ent to himself. Anybody in his place 
would be pitiful—a Frenchman, a Ger- 
man, a Spaniard, or anybody else. I re- 
member once when hunting—I and a 
mouzhik. We came to a ravine. Sud- 
denly we heard some one crying and call- 
ing in the ravine—a child's voice. I has- 
tened to tind out who it was. But just as 
we were descending into the ravine, we 
perceived another mouzhik making for 
the same place. We halted and watched 
the man drag a boy out. ‘Oh! his father 
has come for him,’ observed my mouzhik. 
We turned away, and I asked him: ‘ How 
did you know that it was his father? 
‘ And who else should it be? Would any 
one but the father have come? Not for 





anything—never!’ And this was true 
my guide would not have gone to the 
cry.” 

“Tt is surprising,” continued Turgéneff. 
‘*in Russia everything is reversed, noth- 
ing is as it is abroad. There, the richer 
the soil the richer the people; but with 
us, the more fruitful the soil the poorer the 
people, and the worse it is the richer they 
are. There, the more kind, honorable and 
generous the master, the more he is re- 
spected, appreciated and loved; here, on 
the contrary, the better he is. the worse it 
is for him, and the more unfriendly and 
suspicious do they show themselves to 
him.” The Russian peasantry was, for 
Turgéneff, by his own confession, some- 
thing in the nature of a sphinx or a riddle. 

Each time he visited his estate, he had 
a festival for the mouzhik and women, 
in his garden, in the open space fronting 
the terrace. In 1881 this festival was 
postponed for some time after his arrival, 
because they were waiting to finish some 
garden work, or on account of bad 
weather. Turgéneff was afraid of the 
gout, guarded against dampness, and 
watched every symptom of pain in his 
feet with anxiety. One night, before the 
festival took place, the church bell sounded 
an alarm about midnight. Turgéneff had 
felt some pain in his feet that day, but he 
resisted all entreaties not to go out. Judg- 
ing from what they could see, he was con- 
vinced that the whoie village must be in 
flames and would be burned to the ground. 
{t turned out to be a grog-shop situated 
on the confines of the village, about thirty 
-athoms from the nearest izba, on the 
other side of the road and not on 
Turgéneff’s land. The absence of wind 
saved Spasskoe. Tie mouzhiks stood 
ibout the biazing grog-shop and made no 

ttempt to quench the flames, so it burned 
to the ground. The proprietor by great 
laring managed to save his goods, but de- 
clared to every one that he had lost all ; 
and begged assistance, on the following 
lay from Turgéneff, who gave bim twen- 
ty-five roubles. The peasants, who had 
been rejoicing because with the grog-shop 
all the things they had pawned had been 
destroyed, and the money-lender had thus 
lost all his loans, were much displeased. 
“Why give him twenty-five roubles,” 
said the mouzhiks ; ‘* because he made us 
ilrunk and accumulated capital? He is 
richer now than we—he will not come to 
zrief.” Then they went to Turgeéneff and 
begged him to manage so that there should 
not be another grog-shop. ** You shall 
aave achapel,” said he, ‘‘and, accord- 
ing to the law, no new grog-shops can be 
erected in the vicinity of a chapel.” If 
the village had caught fire, it would cer- 
tainly have been reduced to ashes, for the 
ponds were distant and there was not a 
vit of fire apparatus. Had Turgéneff 
carried out his intention of taking up his 
permanent residence in Russia, there pro- 
bably would have been fire-engines in 
Spasskve—if some one had suggested it. 
He was realy for any good deedor any 
sacrifice. like a generous and loving man, 
but he had no initiative, nor any taste for 
any practical activity outside of litera 
ture. 

A few days after this fire came the fes- 
tival. Madame Polonsky went to Mtzensk 
to purchase ribbons, beads, kerchiefs , ear- 
rings, etc., for the women, and the over- 
seer to buy wine, gingerbread, nuts. can- 
dy, ete. At seven in the evening the 
peasants assembled before the terrace in 
festive array, danced, sang, drank and ate. 
Pictures and spelling-books, which Po- 
lonsky had bought in St. Petersburg, were 
distributed and eagerly received, though 


with nointention of using the latter, as 
an eleven-year-old girl frankly confessed 
on being questioned. But the festival 
ended in grumbling by the peasants, and 
complaints that there was too little wine! 

The overseer tried to shame them, to 
reason with them. ‘ Ivan Sergievich 
would be glad to send for more wine, but 
whither? Mtzensk is too far away, and 
you know yourselves that the grog-shop 
is burned down. Where could we send for 
the wine?’ It should be added that, in 
spite of their joy at the destruction of the 
grog-shop, the Spasskoe peasantry that 
very autumn. forgave the rumseller his 
debt of fifty roubles for rm nt. in consider- 
ation of two pails of vodka, although they 
were greatly in need of money themselves 
and had not paid their own arrears. 
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ANDOVER SPECULATIONS UN- 
SPARINGLY CONDEMNED. 


NOTHING IN HISTORY LIKE IT. 


Doctors OF DIVINITY, OFFICERS OF COL- 
LEGES, PROFESSORS OF THEOLOGY, CLER- 
GYMEN OF ALL EVANGELICAL CHURCHES, 
CHRISTIAN MERCHANTS AND OTHERS 
STAND BY THE AMERICAN BOARD AND 
SUPPORT ITS PRESENT ADMINISTRATION. 


‘‘THE INDEPENDENT” SUSTAINED. 


WE cannot, with mere words, fully ex- 
press our joy and thanks to those many 
friends of the American Board who have 
kindly addressed us and greatly encouraged 
us in our efforts to sustain that noble insti- 
tution—never more worthy of the confi- 
dence and support of the American people 
than at the present time. 

At the risk of having our motives misin- 
terprete’ in certain quarters, we have re- 
solved, as before intimated in THE INDE- 
PENDENT, to publish liberal extracts from 
some of the many letters we have received, 
in order that thousands among our readers 
—who have not thus spoken to us—who are 
equally devoted to missionary work, as at 
present conducted by the ‘‘management”’ 
of the American Board and equally cordial 
in their approval of the course of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, may rejoice with us and feel 
strengthened to go forward, with new zeal. 
in the defense of Bible truth and a firmer 
purpose to insist on honest methods in the 
use of trust funds and a more entire conse- 
cration to the cause of missions the world 
over. 

READ THE LETTERS. 


We may be permitted to say in this con- 
nection, that never. since the establishment 
of THE INDEPENDENT in 1848—almost forty 
years ago—have we had, 1n all our earnest 
and special efforts to promote many a good 
cause, never, we repeat, have we had such 
help and support from the great and good 
men of thea nation as during the proyress of 
our discussions and criticisms of the Ando- 
ver rebellion, and the Andover attempt to 
“ revolutionize’? the methods of conduct- 
ing the missionary work of the American 
Board. 2 





GREAT AND WHOLESOME INFLUENCE OF 
‘* THE INDEPENDENT.” 


One of the very ablest divines in this 
country, a doctor of divinity and of laws, 
‘‘a man who has made literature a study” 
and isas well known personally and by 
reputation as any clergyman in the Congre- 
gational denomination, writes us concern- 
ing the approaching meeting of she Ameri- 
can Board, quite hopefully, saying: 

“IT am sure that all the work you have done in 
THE INDEPENDENT during the past six months, 
has had a great and wholesome influence in the 
Andover and Board discussions, and I hope, with 
great confidence, that the practical result of 
these discussions is to be, what it ought to be, 
the maintenance of the trnth and for the honor 
of the Lord of the Gospel.” 





THE BOARD NOT AN AGENT OF ANDOVER. 


An able writer, a doctor of divinity in 
Michigan, in a communication to us of 
some length declares that the Andover views 
concerning future probation were properly 
regarded by the officers of the American 
Board as a **New Theology,” and-that such 
being the fact, it had no right to be the 
agent or instrument in spreading, or indors- 
ing, or in any way giving currency to said 
theology. The writer very properly says: 

“When, in the management of missions, it 
first encountered the ‘New Theology,it could not 
recognize it.’ . . . To pass judgment upon it 
by original authority, the Board could not do 
without usurpation. . . It had todeal with 
it as an agent, and refuse to recognize it until it 
could hear from the churches. Yo have done 
otherwise would have been usurpation. This 
point seems to be overlooked [the writer says,] 
by those who have denounced the action ot 
the Home Secretary. The Board was legally ne- 
cessitated—if the action of 1871 be conceded as 
correct—to reject the NewTheology until the con- 
stituents of the Board should indorse it, otner- 
wise the agent (of the Board) would have usurped 
the rights of the principal in the most vital mat- 
ter.’ This fact [the writer affirms] is a com- 
plete justification of the Home Secretary. the 
Prudential Committee and the Board, in said 
rejection of the New Theology at the first. For 
in defining its true function in 1871, the Board 
further declared itself to be ‘a body instituted by 
the churches to make known the Gospel of Christ 

- - maintaming that faith, and that only, 
which is universally received by those Christian 
bodies’ whose agent itis. In the light of this 
action, so loi g as it stood unmodified,the Board 
cuuld not have given hospitality to the New The- 
ology until assured, in some way, that the 
churches, whose agent it is, had received that 
theology into their faith. The Board had no such 
assurance, and so, in compliance with its true 
functions, as above given, it rightly declined to 
appoint men holding the New Theology.” 


Now, in view of the facts soclearly stated 





above, we cannot see how any honest man, 
no matter where he bails from, or what his 
“views” are, can face any body of men on 
any platform and there dare to condemn the 
action of the American Board. If there is 
such a man, THE INDEPENDENT will de- 
nounce the act as wholly unjustifiable. 





‘*DEAR OLD AMERICAN BOARD.” 


A venerable clergyman, in Connecticut, 
who has devoted his whole life to preaching 
the Gospel and in helping every good cause, 
and was once under appointment to go as a 
missionary to South Atrica, writes us a very 
interesting letter from which we make the 
following extracts: 


“ T wish tothank you for the article in THE 
INDEPENDENT on the New Theology and Mis- 
sions. 

“T love the dear old American Board, and was 
once under appointment to go as one of its mis- 
sionaries to the Zulus in Sorth Africa, and. 
while providentially hindered from going 
abroad, have always felt bound to serve the 
Board tothe utmost of my power at home. I 
should be sorry to have its mighty influence for 
good marred by the influence of a new and un- 
scriptural and anti-scriptural theology. Why 
cannot well enough be let alone? I grieve for old 
Andover in losing its good name and in its slid- 
ing off, so sadly, in its teachings and in its de- 
parture from the solid foundations of the apos- 
tles and prophets.” 





THE ANDOVER CORRESPONDENCE, 


The able and brilliant pastor of one of the 
largest and strongest city churches in the 
country, a member of the American Board, 
a devoted friend of missions and of all home 
and foreign missionary work, writes us as 
follows, in regard to our future probation 
correspondence with Dr. Egbert C. Smyth, 
Professor of Theology in the Andover The- 
ological Seminary: 

“T have read your correspondence with Pro- 
fessor Smyth with great interest. I am sure the 
publication of it will do good—all the more be- 
cause it was not published in a hurry—but, as the 
dates show, has been kept in hand for three 
months. 1am sure that you have donean excel- 
lent service to the cause of truth by making this 
correspondence public, and accompanying it 
with such forcible editorial comments. he arti- 
cles by Dr. Boardman have been of a high order, 
clear, cool and convincing, and they will be re- 
enforced in the impression which they make by 
this correspondence.” 





‘* THE INDEPENDENT” WANTED. 


A clergyman in Vermont says in a recent 
letter : 

** Will you please inform me whether the edi- 
torial in THE INDEPENDENT of July 28th entitled 
“Future Probation” is to be published in sepa- 
rate form; if soto whom must I send for twenty- 
five copies.” 

We were compelled to say in reply that, 
so far as we knew, he could not be supplied, 
as he desired. We did not state, however, that 
among other orders received a well-known 
business man in Massachusetts, a firm sup- 
porter of the American Board, had sent us 
the money to pay in advance fer 150 new sub- 
scribers ‘“‘to commence with the July 28th 
number.”” But we have not done with the 
Vermont clergyman. He says in the letter 
spoken of : 

“I think others beside myself will want 
copies of the same paper and that you cannot 
well do more for the cause of the Master with 
so little outlay as in reprinting and advertising 
the editorial mentioned, especially as there is 
now in progress such a wide-spread attempt to 
get control of schools having Christian founda- 
tion in order to use them for purposes essential- 
ly at varience with the founders’ purposes.” 





DR. DWINELL ON THE ANDOVER TRUSTEES, 


Seldom have we published articles in these 
columns which have given such universal 
satisfaction in all quarters as those,from 
Dr. Dwinell, of the Theological Seminary at 
Oakland, California. He has some old- 
fashioned notions, to be sure, on sound 
theology, whether taught in the halls of a 
theological seminary or in heathen lands, 
and also similar notions on the use—or 
rather the mis-use—of Trust Funds by any 
body, whether holding official relations with 
a theological seminary or a Wall Street 
bank, or acting as ‘‘ Trustees” for widows 
and orphans, or for a corporation, in the dis- 
tribution of charity funds, or the monstrous 
criminality of clutching the Trust Funds 
of the noble dead, who, not satisfied with 
liberal giving in life, gave freely by will at 
its close to be used after their death in ac- 
cordance with plainly specified instructions. 
Notwithstanding these notions referred to, 
thousands of good men still like Dr. Dwinell, 
and we fain would ask to be admitted into 
their company. One admirer of Dr. Dwinell, 
a doctor of divinity and a doctor of laws, 
an able writer, an able speaker and a man 
as well known in this country and all over 
Europe 4s any other, closes a brief letter to 
us after reading Dr. Dwinell’s article on the 





Andover Trustees, us follows: 


“ Dr. Dwinell’s article on the Andover Trustees 
is excellent, candid, cogent, conclusive. I was 
moved when I read the foolish and trickish 
deliverance of these Trustees to give them a 
thorough castigation, but it is better that it has 
been done by Dr. Dwinell.” 





ANDOVER DOCTRINES REVOLUTIONARY. 


A professor of theology in one of the lead- 
ing and most popular institutions in the 
country, writes us as follows: 


* The mass of our church-members have no 
idea of the revolutionary tendency of the An- 
dover doctrines, and it is difficult to make a pop- 
ular and easily understood statement of it. But 
every means should be taken to impress this 
upon them, and no one is doing so much to this 
end, so far as I know,as you are through your 
paper. 
“The Andover correspondence is of substan- 
tial nature, showing as it*does the position of 
the Andover men. They cannot trust their 
cause to stand by itself, anywhere; it must 
always be accompanied with advocacy. 

“I feel under personal obligations to you for 
your energetic effortsin behalf of the American 
Board—as it is.” 





PLAIN WORDS FROM CANADA, 


A resident of Queen Victoria’s dominions, 
who believes in following closely Bible 
teachings, and who has “ advanced views” 
about dealing with those who indulge in 
teaching dangerous speculations, like that 
of future probation, writes us as follows: 


**T have read your able paper for some months 
past with great pleasure and profit. I admire 
the courage and ability with which you denounce 
error and advocate truth and righteousness, both 
in doctrine and practice. 

“I wish todraw your attention to one point 
which has been suggested to my mind by the 
controversy on Future Probation and the trial 
of the Andover Professors. I cannot see the 
necessity for all this excitement and talk about 
the matter, and agree with you entirely that 
whereas there are no proof texts in all the Holy 
Book to even suggest such a hypothesis as future 
repentance and salvation after death, the whole 
Christian world should, without controversy, 
simply kick tne bantling out of the churches 
and those who teach it also—if they will not 
learn a better theology. 

“The Baptist denomination, to which I 
belong, have very littie trouble with such 
doctrines as Future Probation, for its members 
are trained to ask for proof texts at once, and 
when none are forthcoming they simply ignore 
the whole assumption. Iam not a theologian, 
but a layman who has read both sides of the 
question for my own benefit.” 





A MESSAGE FROM FLORIDA. 


The following from a subscriber in that 
distant state, says: 


“TI cannot refrain from commending the 
stand taken by THE INDEPENDENT on the New 
Departure theory in theology. Let integrity to 
the old landmarks of Congregationalism, taken 
fromthe Book of books, be our guide. If men 
and women are driven by their sympathies for 
suffering and sinful man into the acceptance 
of the doctrine of restoration or future proba- 
tion let them not forget that exact justice with 
God is supreme love. May THe [INDEPENDENT 
live and wave the orthodox banner until specu- 
lative theology shall have vanished to the 
regions from whence it came.” 





RHODE ISLAND HEARD FROM. 


An “old subscriber’ of THE INDEPEN- 
DENT, a highly respected clergyman in that 
state, writes us as follows: 


“THE INDEPENDENT of this week speaks with 
anemphasis and power worthy of all admira- 
tion. 

“I do admire your directness in dealing with 
the Andover question and its Professors, hold- 
ing them firmly to the teachings of the Gospel. 

*“T have long thought that nothing is gained 
by arguing withsuch men. I am glad you have 
found a way to reach them.” 





WIDE-SPREAD INFLUENCE OF ‘‘ THE INDE- 
PENDENT.” 


A clergyman in Rhode Island says: 


** My heart is filled with joy and thanksgiving 
to God for the high and firm stand you have 
taken in defense of the American Board and in 
opposition to the Andoverdefection. The Chris- 
ttan world praises God for the wide-spread in- 
fluence of THE INDEPENDENT in thus helping the 
cause of missions at this critical time. I wish 
particularly to thank you for your defense of 
the Prudential Committee and Secretary Alden. 
I am glad that the Andover Visitors voted to 
dispense with the services of Prof. Egbert C. 
Smyth, in the Andover Theological Seminary.” 


A RESPONSE FROM NEW ENGLAND. 


One of the oldest and most devoted friends 
of the American Board in all New England 
writes us as follows in regard to our editorial 
response to the article we printed from 
President Hopkins: 

“The editorial response to Dr. Hopkins’s article 
is.on the whole, the most powerful and satis- 
factory of all that have appeared in THE INDE- 
PENDENT. I am sure it will do good and carry 
great weight. 

“Dr. Dwinell’s second article is excellent, and 
keeps strictly to the point. I am also much 





pleased with the point and force of your editor- 


ial note challenging Scriptural support of the 


new speculation.” 





NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS. 
From a clergyman in Massachusetts: 


“THE INDEPENDENT of this week is an im- 
portant number, and I think will do great good. 
The editorial on the ‘ Newspaper Clippings’ adds 
much to their value, and the impression pro- 
duced by both together will be deep and salu- 
tary.” 





BATTLE FOR THE TRUTH. 
One of the ablest men, and a pastor of 
one of the largest and best-known Congre 
gational churches in New England, closes a 
letter to us with the following encouraging 
words: 
“T rejoice in your noble words in this battle 


for the truth, and also rejoice in the power of 
THE INDEPENDENT.” 





THE POWER OF A NEWSPAPER. 
We cannot resist the temptation to pub- 
lish, entire, the following letter from a 
highly respected clergyman, a settled pas- 
tor in the State of Connecticut: 

“ Dear Sir:—I wish to express my thanks and 
rejoicing that you ire givingsuch repeated 
and weighty utterances and such convincing 
testimony as to the Christian sentiment 
upon the sad conflict which has been so 
long forced upon us. If these innovators— 
my own instructors of eight years ago—are 
overthrown in their designs upon the A. B. C. 
FP. M., a good share of the credit will be yours. 
I never before so felt the power of a newspaper 
voice, and never was more gratified. 

“Sincerely yours.” 


A MERCHANT PRINCE SPEAKS. 


Business men seldom speak through the 
press in regard to religious matters. But 
when they do break silence they generally 
make things lively. 

Here is what one of the leading business 
men of the day says to us about our edito- 
rial reply to the communication from Dr, 
Hopkins, and also what he thinks of THE 
INDEPENDENT as a religious newspaper. 

“T cannot find language to express my grati- 
fication on reading and re-reading the glorious 
editorial in this week’s INDEPENDENT. I only 
wish it could be read by every man and woman 
of influence in the land. Every lover of the 
truth of God owes youadebt of gratitude for 
what you are so nobly doing in this critical hour. 
The result is not difficult to predict. I shall do 
all [ can to increase the circulation of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT, in the conviction that, in so doing, 
I am doing a great service to the cause of Christ. 

“IT am sincerely yours.” 


A WESTERN THEOLOGIAN SPEAKS. 


A distinguished theologian officially con- 
nected with one of the largest and most 
prosperous institutions at the West says: 


“TI hardly see what can be added to the edito- 
rial articles you are now publishing.” 





A KENTUCKY PRESBYTERIAN SPEAKS. 


One of the most respected clergymen at 
the South, a resident of Kentucky, a doctor 
of divinity, born in Massachusetts, bearing 
a name known and honored for many genera- 
tions, writes us as follows: 


“Allow me to be numbered with those who 
give the warmest approval of the course of THE 
INDEPENDENT in resisting the Andover heresy. 

“ Being a native of New England, a son of one 
of its ministers who was conspicuous for his 
soundness in the faith, a pupil at Andover of 
Professor Stuart and Dr. Woods, and nowa 
strict Presbyterian, it is my desire to be counted 
with those who mean to stand by the old faith. 

“T havea traditional attachment to the Ameri- 
can Board, and [ have an abiding confidence 
that the brethren in that Board will have grace 
given to them whereby they may be able to 
withstand in the evil day and having done all 
to stand.’”’ 





GRAND EDITORIALS, 


One of the ablest and best-known clergy- 
men in California writes to us as follows: 


“Tam greatly pleased with the course of THE 
INDEPENDENT. It will be largely owing to it if 
the Congregational churches are able to re- 
trieve themselves from the “New Departure,” 
or as, perhaps, not the greatest calamity that 
might come from it, slough it off. 

“The leading editorials have been simply 
grand and the one in reply to the letter of Presi- 
dent Hopkins had all the ethical fire of the very 
Isaiah of the modern prophets.” 

The same writer in the same letter refer- 
ring to the course of the Trustees in defend- 
ing the Professors of Andover says: 

“It is a strange and sad spectacle to seea 
board appointed te administer a trust, in a 
given way, not only apologizing for those whom 
they concede to have departed from the intent of 


the founders, but justifying them for doing it in 
a labored argument.” 





LAW AND GOSPEL WANTED, 


A sound and sensible business man in the 
city of Chicago—known by almost every one 
in that city, and by thousands elsewhere— 
who doubtless prefers one single text of 





Scripture to help him in the “ treatment’ of 
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Fature Probation to any three or five 
column “ review of Biblical reasons” which 
Dr. Smyth or even Professor Hincks might 
be able to prepare with all their “ scholarly” 
attainments, writes us as follows: 

*Tinclose you aclean five dollar bill to pay 
for t vo years’ subscription to THE INDEPENDENT. 
so that I may be able to read your discussions of 
Andover’s departure trom honest methods in 
the use of Trust Funds. Please send the paper 
to my address as given at the head of this sheet, 
beginning with the nuinber containing the cor- 
respondence ot Mr. Henry UC. Bowen with Pro- 
fessor Egbert C. Smyth—issue July 28th—which 
will be gocd reading for hot summer weather. 
Asharp aud clear pointing to the texts in the 
law and Gospel comes within the limits of the 
averaye business man’s leisure, far better than 
three or even a tive column ‘Review of the 
Biblical reasons for the hope you mention, on 
certain cond.tions’ (viz.,to have from three to 
five columns of Tur INDEPENDENT in which to 
present them), which we think necessury to a 
fair presentation ofthe matter. In the language 
of Missionary Gay, I say,‘ Let ts have more uf 
God 2nd less of men’s reasonings about God,’” 





OUR HEAVY BLOWS FOR TRUTH. 
The pastor of one cf the leading and most 


flourishing Congregational churches in 
Mass ichusetts, aman in whose veins flows 
the pure blood of a noble ancestry, distin- 
guished alike for its patriotism, liberality 
and fidelity to moral principle—sich a 


representative of such a stock, an entire 
stranger to us personally, sends us frienaly 
grectings and most encouraging words at 
this critical hour. We accept them xrate- 
fully and we know our readers will consid- 
erately pardon us, under existing circum- 
stances, for reproducing the whole letter 
in these pages. in company with words of a 
similar import from others. It reads as 
follows: 


“ Dear Sir:—Over torty years ago, when a 
clerk iaacouaty store in theState of New York, 
I used there to copy invoices of silk goods 
bought from Bowen, McN+mee & Co., New 
York. My father aad his associates in anti- 
slavery reform—viz.. William Uoodell. Gerritt 
Smith, A. L. Chapin and Lewis Tappan ail 
taught me to respect you, as aman of incor- 
ruptible bonor. I then placea you bigh up in 
my regards, and your course, in ali these inter- 
vening years, in a thousaud ways, has confirmea 
that early judgment. And yec 1 do not think 
you ever d.d greater service for God and ma 
than wien you threw the weight of your great 
paper in favor of the American Board and 
against the New Departure. And, in all the 
heavy blows you ever struck for the truth, per- 
haps none—not one-—evinecd greater sayacit) 
ia .ts aim, or greater force in its delivery, than 
your recent one which has re-echoed through 
the land revealing the unscriptural basis of the 
second probation speculation whose proof texts 
seem not to te fcrthcoming. Accept my 
heartiest thanks.” 


TH2 PERIL TO EVANGELICAL FAITH. 


A devoted friend of the missiona)y cause 
at aome and abroad. an‘ equally devoted 
to tne dissemination of plainly revealea 
evangelical truth as taught in the Bible, a 
man whose influence is appreciated and felt 
far and wide in New England and else 
where, a resident in an interior town in 
Massachusetts, wiites us a beautiful letter, 
from which we quote the following: 

“IT cannot refrain trom expressing to you, per- 
sonally, my admiration of your conduct of THE 
INDEPENDENT in relation to the New Theology 
and its advccates. Your ed:torial, giving your 
correspontence with Prof. k.C. Smyth, was a 
thorough and much-needed exposure of the 
pol cy and spirit of the man. Your own com- 
ments are to the point and will do much good in 
opening the eyes of many persons to the real 
character anc animus of the new departure. 
Nothing could have been better at this critica) 
time than the articles of Professors Dwinell and 
Boardman and the masterly anc massive edito- 
r.als which you have published on the Andover 
quest.on. I wr.te you, my dear sir, to thank you 
for all these splen~id a.ticles; for these unan- 
swerable d scussions and appeals. Tur INDE- 
PENDENT has rendered many invaluable services 
to the Kiugcdom of Curist, but never, it seers to 
me, better than it is now render.ng to the cause 
of missions, to the spread of a sound theology, 
and to the honest administration of trust funds. 
My great fear is that laymen an many minis- 
ters may be deceived. They do not see the 
peril to evangelical faith and the evangelistic 
work that is concea.ed in that speculative {on 
future probation] and rat'onalistic theology.” 





AN AGED Ma. CHEERS US. 

We have a very interesting letter from a 
New England geutleman—who says he is 
over ninety years old—a devoted friend of 
the American Board, who has spent nis lile 
in preaching the Gospel. He is anxious to 
know what will be done at Springfield, and 
it is is earnest desire and prayer that the 
present able Caristiar, men who have so sur- 
cessfully managed the affairs of the Ameri- 
can Board for so long a time shall not only 
be re-elected, but publicly defended. We 
most heartily agree with this good man. He 
¢eloses his letter as follows: 


“ The Christian public owes you, dear friend, 





its gratitude and thanks, for the bold and faith- 
ful stand your paper has taken in the defense 
of Evangelical Doctrine, and the American 
Board.” 





A DEADLY UPAS TREZ. 


A noble-hearted, honorably titled Pres- 
byterian clergyman, in a Western state— 
we would name his full address if we dared 
to—writes a very short lettter to us, and so 
good it is that our readers shall have the 
whole of it: 


“Mr. Henry C. BOWEN: 

“ My Dear Brother in Christ:—Very many 
thanks for lifting the veil from the Andover 
movement that all who will may see and know 
the true state and animus of that deadly upas 
tree, growing up in the very halls consecrated to 
the s *rvice of God and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

*T trust this number of THe INDEPENDENT— 
July 28th, 1887—may be read far and wide, and 
that great good may come out of it. 

* Yours most truly and fraternally,” 





A DEAD BODY. 


The following from a “scholarly’’ sub- 
scriber, doubtless a physician, speaking as 
he does of “A Stiff,”’ a term seldom used 
except in the dissecting-room,on the receipt 
of a dead body. He says; 

“ Pardon the intrusion. THe INDEPENDENT of 
the 28th of July” (containing your correspon- 
denoe on future probation, with Dr. E.C. Smyth, 
Professor of Theology at Andover, Mass.) “ has 
converted Professor Smyth into °A Stiff.’ 

“Townacopy of the ‘Laws of the Society of 
Jesus’—in old French, 1640—and between the 
lids there is nothing so sneaking as Smyth's 
evasion of your demand for Bible texts.” 





ALL QUIET AT ANDOVER. 


A New England clergyman, after reading 
our correspondence with Dr. Smyth on 
Future Probation, writes: 


“T am very sure you will hear from your 
ed.torial containing the correspondence with 
Professor Smyth. It can hardly be left without 
some sort of reply, although | don’t see what can 
be said. Professor Dwinell’s article comes in 
very aptly after this editorial, and throws 
additional burdens of defense upon the advo- 
cates of the new views. There is not lixely to be 
much more argument on the side of the opposi- 
tion. The steps hereafter taken, I think, will be 
quiet. aimed at practical results at the Spring- 
field meeting. In iact, their ammunit.on is ex- 
hausted, an.i there is nothing now for them to 
do but to effect a revolution in the policy of the 
sdoard.” 





MORE EXTRA COriES ORDERED. 


A well-known clergyman in Massa- 
chusetts, who had ordered extra copies of 
THE LNDEPENDENT of a certain date for cir- 
culation amoug the friends of the Board, 
writes ae follows: 

“ The number is a grand one and the article is 
quiteoverwhelming. The editorial is most ex- 
cellent, and carr.es the discussion right into the 
heart of the matter. I think it most timely and 
weighty.” 





IN BEHALF OF TRUTH. 


From a “Presbyterian Parsonage” in New 
Jersey. 


The following letter from an excellent and 
well-known Presbyterian clergyman in the 
State of New Jersey, will interest our read- 
ers: 


“[ cannot forbear to thank you for the article 
in ‘HE INDEPENDENT on ‘The Decision of the 
Soard of Visitors of the Andover Theological 
Seminary,’ and for other articles of the same 
character .n behalf of that Truth whose mainte- 
nance is of absoiutely immeasurable importance. 
As a graduate of Andover, grievously wounded, 
as almost all my classmates are with the full of 
Andover, I gratify myselt with this expression.” 


IMITATING THE POLITICIANS. 


A well-knowa, had-working Massachu- 
setts ciergyman, after reaaing, in THz IN 
DEPENDENT, our correspondence with Pro- 
tessor Smyth, says: 


“I think it will make a stir in some quarters, 
and will shed light in many directions as to the 
principles and methods of tie Andover move- 
ment. 

“Tam very glad to see Professor Boardman's 
articles in THE INDEPENDENT, andam sure they 
will do good. - 

“ The eifecta of the position taken by THE IN- 
DEPENDENT are already apparent. Argument in 
favor of the New Theology has mainly ceased; 
and the more concealed arts of political man- 
agement are taking tneir place. I hear that a 
privave conference has been held in Boston, in 
the interests of a revolution in the administra_ 
t.on of the Board.” 





COMPACT UTTERANCES. 
A well-known doctor of divinity in New 
England, writes as follows: 
* The leading editorial notes in last week’s In- 


DEPENDENT were capital. Such co.npact utter- 
anoes are very useful and timely.” 


4 DORIC COLUMN AND CAPITAL. 


A well-known Massachusetts clergyman 
and a doctor of divinity accustomed to plain- 
ness of speech, after reading Dr. Dwinell’s 





article iffourissue of August 4th writes as 
follows: 


“Dr. Dwinell’s article and your editorial 
comments—a Doric capital on a Doric column— 
stern as in the days of pure taste and sound 
morais, fearless as in the days when men ex- 
pected to be held responsible for their words, 
timely as the blast of the watchman when from 
his tower on the walls he sees the enemy com- 
ing, healthful asa breeze from the hilis acrvss 
miasmatic and stagnant pools—nothing better 
can be done. 

“I hope it all will arouse some good men from 
their moral lethargy and call] the attention of 
the public away from the petty bickerings and 
empty subtleties to a great moral question, 
directly to the solemn duty of guarding and 
faithfully administering a great and precious 
trust. 

“Ifthis is not the result who will give his 
money to any religious or charitable institution 
in the tuture? It is high time the shameless 
cordact of the Andover Trustees had some 
notice.” 


COMMON HONESTY COMMENDED, 
Good Words Froma Frec-Will Baptist. 


Here we have a splendid and retreshing 
letter from a worthy clergyman in Ohio, 
covering five pages, every one of which is 
deeply interesting. We sincerely wish we 
could print it ail. The following specimen 
extracts, however, will answer for a taste o1 
the sumptuous feast we have enjoyed: 


“TI have read with much interest your corre- 
spondence with Professor Smyth, published in 
‘LHE INDEPENDENT of July 28th, 1887. 

“IT am myself qa Free-Will Baptist minister, 
nevertheless in the name of our common Chris- 
tanity | desire to thank you with all my heart 
for giving ‘the trumpet no uncertain’ sound’ 
with reference to the attempted new departure 
at Andover. It is encouraging to know tuat 
‘HE INDEPENDENT believes in common honesty 
(at Andover and elsew here) in tne use of otber 
peoples money—any new tneolugy to the con- 
tary NOtwitastaud.ng. When mouey has been 
given for a particular purpose, and then (in tie 
ame of relig.on) induential meu Cian tue r.ght 
to use 1t tor anutner aud very dierent pur- 
pose, ali Christianity sufers, not one cenomuina- 
tion aione, but ali denominations are injured. 
‘Lhe truth or faisenood of the new doctrine is no 
pait of the problem. ‘ rrovide things honest in 
tne s.ght of ail men,’ ought to have rendered a 
moments controversy on such a question im- 
possible. 

* lv is refreshing to see that the Unitarian Re- 
view tacos precisa.y ta.s view of it. It declares 
the main quest.on to be the plain etn.cai 
question of the rigut ot these estimable gentie- 
men Wo teach what tucy do teach in tne place 
they hold under the ivcal conditions of the.r 
foundat.ons. it furtuer says: A higb standard 
of honor shouid have lcd the Froiesscrs to re- 
sign their places before tunis.’ 

“I beg you to accept my poor thanks that THE 
INDEPENDENT is so bold in advocating the prin- 
ciple that money should be appropriated only 
Ww the purpose for whica it was given.” 





A MEPCHANT SPEAKS, 


One of the oldest and best-known New 
England merchants, whose fair name is a 
household word in all the churches, in a 
brief note to us says: 

“You have done a good work for the Board. 
As a corporate member I feel under great obli- 
gations to you.” 





LIKES THE SMYTH CORRESPONDENCE. 


An able writer, connected with a South- 
ern religious quarterly, sends us a letter 
with these fuw encouraging words: 

“T have been much interested in reading your 
correspondence with Dr. Smyth, and am ex- 
ceedingly gratified that the head of so influen- 
tial and so free a paper as THE INDEPENDENT 
should take so decided a stand for what I be- 
lieve to be both faith and fidelity.” 





PINNING HIM DOWN. 


An officer in one of che leading Western 
educational institutions, who is known 
widely as a man of opinions, and one who is 
always found on the right side as a liberal, 
hard-working, “ scholarly” Christian gentle- 
man, thus addresses us: 

“TI enjoyed very much reading your corre- 
spondence with Professor Smyth. You d.d a 
good thing in pinning him down to a virtual 
admission that there is no passage of Scripture 
and no combination of passages that yields the 
thought or the suggestion of future piobation. 
It must be carried to the Bible and thrust into it. 





SILENCE OF THE OPPOSITION- SIGNIFICANT. 


A strong friend of the Board is just now 
in terror because of the momentary silence 
of its enemies. He thinks there is con- 
tinued need of the services of THE INDE- 
PENDENT. He writes: 

“The silence of the opposition is very signi_i- 
cant, but we must not think,or suifer ochers to 
think, that they have given vp their purpose. 
There is all the more need to compel the public 
to look at the real merits of the case—because 
the critios of the Board have apparently given 
up argument, and are working in silence to 
oarry their point at Springfield. 

“ Tue services ot THE INDEPENDEKT are inval- 
uable at this juncture.” 





THE ATTITUDE OF ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT” A 
NOBLE ONE. 


There are a great many very able men in 
this country who stand high as ministers of 
the Gospel, a great many able clergymen, 
t« 0, connected witb our leading thevlcgical 
seminaries and other public institutions, 
some having made “literature a study,”’ we 
are recently informed, are now “‘ editors by 
profession,” but not one among all these 
able and good men stands higher to-day 
than the writer of the tollowirg brief letter 
—now before us—which reads as follows: 

“T have enjoyed\the newspaper clippings you 
have published. When I tirst read your cor- 
respondence with Professor Smyth I had no 
coubt that it would have precisely the effect 
which it evidently has had, and with which you 
have abuncant reason to be gratified. The 
whole attitude of THE INDEPENDENT has been, 
I think, a noble one, on this Andover business, 
and the influence of it will appear more and 
more clearly in the time to ccme.” , 


WONDERFUL PROVIDFNCE. 


Here follows what a doctor of divinity 
says to us aboucs Dr. Hopkins’s aiticle in 
THE INDEPENDENT, and what he thinks of 
the editorial rejoincer which accompanied 
it: 

“There was a wonderful Providence in the 
make-up of THE INDEPENDENT last week, that 
Dr. Hopkins’s article should have appeared and 
been so powerfully and yet so courteously 
answered before the good man’s translat.on. The 
author of that reply could not now write as he 
did when that grand ed.torial was prepared. 

“Kejoicing in the tirm stand of Tne INDE- 
PENDENT 1 am Faithfully yours.” 





REPORT OF A SEPMON BY A STUDENT OF 
HOMILETICS. 
(Not copyrighted.) 

The “scholarly ’* gentleman who sends us 
a verbatim report of a serm)n delivered, 
coubtiess, on a very important occasion, 
has our sincere thar ks. Notwithstanding 
the,great pressure for space ip these coi- 
umns this week, we have decided to do, 
what we seldom do unless the sermon is 
very good, to print the sermon entire. We 
have read the sermon with great profit, and 
doubt not every word of it should be given 
to the public, inclu ling the accompanying 
letter of our respected coerespondent: 

* Dear Sir:—s be report in THE INDETENDENT of 
your recent corres, ondence with a certain theo- 
iog.cal professor, in which your anxious search 
after Scripture texts seems to be bailled, sug- 
gests the homuletic value of the method pursued 
by another teacaer aad preacher in similar cir- 
cumstances. His sermon, a correct report of 
which I send you, will aoubtiess interest all 
your readers. It reads as follows: ° 

“*Bred-rin dis yere sarminam divided into 
two parts. 

“*Pust-Ly. It ex-cludes allde tings in de text 

“*S:o0onpn-Ly. It ex-cludes all de tings not in 
de text. 

** Now, dear Bred-ren let us wras-sil wid de 
secund part fust.’”’ 

We leave our readerg to make a “ proper 
application ’’ of the lessons taught in this 
remarkable discourse. 





FROM A FRIEND OF CONGREGATIONALISM. 


One of the most distinguished clergymen 
in the United States, and one of the most 
devoted friends of the American Board, 
whose influence in his own church as pastor. 
and out of it, is probabiy unsurpassed in 
helping every good cause and especially in 
the dissemination of ti.e principles of Con- 
.regationalism, writes us as follows: 

“Too many I fear will be led astiay by the will 
o’ the wisp which they call * Liberality.’ Liber- 
ality is beautiful wnen one deals with his own 
possessions. I have never Leen able to under- 
stand wha right one has to be ‘liberal’ in re- 
constructing marine charts, ard wiping cut 
rocks and shoals, in representing poisons as 
harmless, or in raking out the fire of penalty 
from the Gospel of Carist. Such ‘liberality’ 
seems to me audacious and dangerous noneense; 
but a good many are stiil cheated by it.” 





SHERIDAN’S RIDE. 
‘*THE INDEPENDENT” A MIGHTY POWER. 


We wish we had the space to print en- 
tire a beautiful letter received by us from 
one of the best men we ever krew; {rom a 
theologian great and respected the world 
over, whose voice, whose life-long teavh- 
ings, and whose whole influence has been 
given to advance the cause of Christ in 
every nation, and who has done, perhaps, 
directly and indirectly, as much as any 
other living man to build up, and spread 
far and wide. the poplar principles of Con- 
gregationalism. We need not say he is a 
firm friend of the American Bvard. 

Hear him: 

*T have recently taken a little journey, stop- 
ping in Boston and elsewhere on the way. At 
all these places I saw many clergymen and lay- 
men who conversed with great interest on the 
subject of TH8 INDEPENDENT. They spoke with 
acmiration of the articles in regard to the 
American Board of Commissioners fer Foreign 
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Missions.’ They derived great strength, they 
said, from these articles, and predicted their 
great influence. They spoke of THE INDE- 
PENDENT as a mighty power in the churches 
and as making an impression which would re- 
main for a score of years to come. 

* Tot INDEPENDENT is intrenching itself deep- 
ly in the religious affections of men; its readers 
feel a gratitude to God for it. When I have said 
this, for myself, to others, they have echoed my 
words in tones of triumph. 

“I believe THE INDEPENDENT is doing a great 
work in saving the Board from ruin. In this 
way it is doing a great work, for the cause of 
true religion. Its present position is historical, 
each of its numbers recently has reminded me 
of ‘Sheridan’s ride.’ I think you have great 
reason to bless God for giving you the opportu- 
nity to do the great work which you are doing. 
I hope and pray that he will preserve your life 
and health and make you, for a long time, a 
tower of strength in our Israel. With much 
gratitude and respect, remain, my dear Mr. 
Bowen, Your friend, etc.” 


2 
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THE DOCTRINE OF ‘ONE PROBA- 
TION. 


A SERMON. 


PRZACHED IN PARK STREET CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH, BOSTON. 








BY THE REV. DAVID GREGG. 





“He that is unjust, let him be unjust still.”—Rer, 
xxii, Il. 


THE doctrine of One Probation is simply 
this: When we cross the line of death all 
opportunity to accept of salvation passes 
out of our reach. ‘‘ Now is the acceptable 
time; now is the day of salvation.” The 
little monosyllable ‘‘ncew’”’ measures the 
duration of our opportunity. Death fixes 
character forever, and character fixes destiny 
forever. The moment death strikes a man, 
that moment Divine Justice writes out his 
sentence which is publicly pronounced on 
the great Judgment Day: “He thatis un- 
just, let him be unjust still.”’ 

The doctrine is one of God’s blazing warn- 
ings, and God means that its flashing light 
shall open to the view of man the appalling 
dangers that surround his mortal soul. The 
doctrine is God's appeal to fear. 

There is a popular prejudice against ap- 
pealing to fear. Advanced pulpiteers dep- 
recate it with all their might. They plainly 
tell us that they have no confidence in 
Christians who are frightened to Christ. 
They declare that we have gotten away from 
the age when men can be driven into Heaven 
by terror. That was a characteristic of 
Calvin’s age and Edwards’s age. Their sole 
cry is “* Move men by love!’’ 

To men who are under the sway of this 
prejudice, and who decry every appeal to 
fear, we say in return: ‘‘ Have alittle com- 
mon sense. Have some respect for God and 
his Word! Have a reasonable regard for 
the constitution of human nature!” ‘“‘ Move 
men by love!’ When we preach this doc- 
trine, through it we preach the love of God. 
All of the doctrines are born of God's love. 
The doctrine which is robed in a warning 

i s just as much achild of divine love asis 
the doctrine which is robed in a promise. 
Warnings are as truly blessings as promises 
are. Every warning of God is Infinite Love 
walking before man as a guide, pointing 
out the way of safety and marking the 
horrible pits into which men have fallen 
and fencing the yawning precipices over 
which men have walked. 

Allow me to set forth the value of a faith- 
ful warning by means of contrast! In a 
lonely Highland valley of Scotland, at the 
base of a tall cliff, there lies a huge rock, 
which has fallen from the face of the preci- 
pice. It is worn and seamed by the action 
of time. A shepherd was passing when sud- 
denly the finger of God touched it and rent 
it from its ancient bed on the mountain-side. 
Toyched by the finger of God, it came leap- 
ing and bounding from punacle to pinnacle, 
and fell where it rests to-day: and the shep- 
herd who was beneath it then is beneath it 
now, ground to powder. What would not a 
warning have been worth to that shepherd ! 
A timely warning, appealing to the element 
of fear in him, would have been a messen- 
ger of love standing between him and death. 

To go no higher, common sense demands 
that we preach needed warnings to sinners 
who are walking into eternal death. It is 
downright cruelty not to utter the timely 
warning, and lead them, through the exer- 
cise of fear, to flee from the wrath which is 
tocome. Fear isa faculty, a talent, which 
belongs to man. Itis one of God’s grand 
gifts. We would be miserably constructed 
if we did not have it. We would be pierced 
by a thousand pains and injuries which we 
now escape. Fear has a wide play in our 
lives. 

Look at it, for example, in the child, 
which God has put icto your hands for edu- 
cation and safekeeping! In your child’s 

education, there is nothing te which you ap- 





peal so frequently; and yet, you love your 
child. Your appeals to its fear originate 
in love. By an appeal to fear you teach it 
to avoid the fire and the burning lamp, and 
the blazing gas-jet. By an appeal to fear, 
you teach it tolet the sharp knife alone. 
By an appeal to fear, you teach it to keep 
away from the steepstairs. Your child has 
been born into a world full of dangers, and 
your education of it is full of warnings, and 
these are the embodiments of love. 

What a contradiction of every-day life is 
this cry against the appeal to fear when 
preaching the Gospel to sinners! What 
sheer nonsense itis! There can be no full 
spiritual iustruction without it. When all 
eternity hangs upon this brief life which we 
are now living, and when thousands upon 
thousands are sinning away their day of 
grace, it would be gross barbarism and cru- 
elty not to sound the alarm, and not to 
arouse the fears of thoughtless men. The 
preacher of to-day must stand in the midst 
of humanity, like the preacher of old, and 
he must ring out the same old identical in- 
spired words: *‘Let us therefore fear, lest a 
promise being left us of entering into his 
rest,any of you should come short of it.”’ 

It will be proper, just here, for me to say: 
Christ the Great Teacher and Preacher ap- 
pealed to fear, and he did so by presenting 
this very doctrine. All through his earthly 
ministry he emphasized this fact: Man’s 
opportuities are limited, and it is a 
fatal mistake not to grasp the golden mo- 
ments of passing time. Constantly he 
pointed out the dangers of delay. It is true 
that he painted the glories bestowed upon 
those who are faithful to their opportuni- 
ties, that men might be enticed to duty by 
heavenly rewards; but it is just as true that 
he pictured the doom of the careless and 
negligent that men might be awakened be- 
fore it is too late. One thing above all did 
he emphasize, and that was the finality of 
the doom of the lost. He struck the same 
chord whch John struck in the Apocalypse 
when he represented Divine Justice as say- 
ing on the great day, ‘* He that is unjust, let 
him be unjust still.” 

To substantiate our statement concerning 
Christ, the Great Teacher and Preacher, let 
us take one illustration. The Parable of 
the Ten Virgins will serve us here. The 
whole parable is founded upon the fact that 
this life opens into yonder life. and that 
destiny in that life is fixed. The parable is 
so vivid that you can see all the scenes in 
their detail. They are as natural as life. 
The brilliant nuptial procession; the hur- 
ried awakening of the ten virgins; the bustle 
of preparation; the discovery of sufficiency 
upon the part of the wise; the discovery of 
insufficiency upon the part of the fovlish; 
the arrival at the festal hall; the entrance 
of the prepared; the clash of the shut door; 
the tardy arrival of those who have neg- 
lected their opportunity; their disappoint- 
ment; their wild and ineffectual pleading 
for admission; their everlasting exclusion, 
and their endless dwelling in everlasting 
midnight. The most solemn werds of the 
parable are those which bear upon the doc- 
trine of One Probation. They are these: 
“The door was shut.”” What door was 
shut? That door which has engraven upon 
it now this saying which is the only hope of 
the sinner, “Him that cometh unto me, I 
will in no wise cast out.”” That door which 
is now sO wide open, that the greatest sin- 
ner may enter. That door by which Ahaz 
entered after his idolatry; David after his 
adultery; Peter after his denial, and Paul 
after his bloody persecution. I tell you my 
brother man, that every life is an awful 
waste which ends on this side of the shut 
door. On the other side of the shut door is 
eternal glory, but on this side is eternal 
shame. 

From what we have said concerning the 
popular prejudice against appealing to fear 
in preaching the Gospel, we may readily 
surmise that there will be a popular aver- 
sion to the doctrine of One Probation, which 
is now before us. There is such an aver- 
sion, and it is deep rooted and intense. It 
is said with reference to it that it is suffi- 
cient to make an eartnquake of terror in 
every man’s soul. Men are casting doubts 
upon it. Men are trying to destroy faith init. 
Men are also casting doubts upon Hell, and 
trying to argue it out of existence. But de- 
stroying faith in Hell is not destroying Hell 
itself. The awful reality remains, whether 
men believe in it or not. 

The mistake of men in talking against 
the retributive justice of God, as seen in the 
doctrine of One Probation, is this: they 
speak of one probation as though it were 
an arbitrary arrangement, and as though 
God could act as he pleased. As though he 
could remit punishment, or bring man into 

salvation in spite of man’s will and choice, 
or in spite of the Divine Law. In dealing 
with man God is limited by man; just as 





the sculptor, in dealing with the block of 
marble, is limited by the susceptibilities 
and possibilities of the block of marble. 
The marble cannot be converted into a 
breathing man; it can only be converted 
into the likeness of a breathing man. The 
aspirations of the sculptor himself are 
boundless, but the marble upon which he 
works is limited, and this determines the 
results of his work. Even so, God in deal- 
ing with man findslimitsin man. But this 
is what we forget. Having made man a 
free agent, God cannot compel man to be 
saved; God cannot put his will under com- 
pulsion and then hold him responsible. If 
you admit that God is a just God, such a 
thingis unthinkable. Th» future of man, 
be it dark or bright, is not an arbitrary 
thing, it is the result of an even and a just 
law, known as the harvest law, the law that 
like produces like. 

Every man’s fature is the natural out- 
growth of his present choice and of his pres- 
ent voluntary life. In this sense then every 
man chooses hisfuture. The man who goes 
to Hell chooses to go there, and this is the 
reason he goes. He deliberately chooses 
those things which result in Hell. Hell 
was never made for man, and man has no 
business there. Hell was made for the Devil 
and his angels, and man goes there only 
when he allies himself with the Devil,and de- 
monizes his tastes and his nature. Hereaps 
just what he sows. He chooses his eternity, 
just as the farmer chooses his harvest, 
by choosing the seed which he sows in the 
field. It is not God that is responsible fora 
man’s future of eternal woe, it is man him- 
self. God is bound by man’s choice, and he 
gives man precisely what he chooses. 

I will not take your time in repeating the 
hard things which have been spoken against 
God and his Book, because of the doctrine 
of Retributive Justice. I want to occupy 
your time with thoughts which are calcu- 
lated to show that Retributive Justice is 
not against the character of God, and is not 
even counter to the doctrine of his infinite 
goodness and love. Retributive justice, as 
seen in the fact of one probation, is a 
demonstration simply that love works in 
harmony with justice. We say it after 
careful thought, that the human mind car- 
not improve upon the divine system of but 
one probation. So far as we know God, we 
say, also, and we say it reverently, neither 
can God improve upon it. 

In many pulpits it is preached that God 
will and must give a second chance, and a 
third chance, and if need be many chances. 
It is said that his love binds him to do so. 
I believe that if a second chance or a third 
chance would do man any good, or would 
result in perfecting man in holiness, God 
would give a second chance and a third 
chance, God would give him ten thousand 
chances. There is no going back on the 
infinity of the love of God, or upon the in- 
finity of his pity forsinners. For one, I will 
allow no man to go beyond me in magnify- 
ing the infinitude of God’s love and com- 
passion. I will not allow myself to be out- 
done even by the ultra Unitarian or Uni- 
versalist of the most liberalschool. On this 
line I go as far as any man dare go. 1 
believe that God gave his only begotten Son 
to save man, and that this is proof positive 
that there is nothing which will avail for 
the salvation ot man that God will not do. 
If a second chance, or a third chance, would 
make the blood of Christ effective for salva- 
tion he would give these chances. The 
great calamity is this: a second and a third 
chance would only make matters worse and 
increase the condemnation and guilt of man. 
It is mercy; it is love as well as justice upon 
the part of God which leads him to stop the 
guilt-increasing career of the sinner at the 
end of the first probation. 

The object of this discussion is to 
show the unreasonableness of popular 
aversion to the doctrine of but One Proba- 
tion. That we may do so, let us dwell 
briefly upon these two points. 

First: In other spheres of life we accept 
of the same principles which are contained 
in the doctrine of One Probation. 

SeconD: The system of One Probation 
cannot be bettered. 

Il. Man in other spheres of life accepts of 
the principles contained in the doctrine of 
One Probation. 

Cousistency, therefore, binds him to bow 
to the doctrine in the religious life. 

Go out into Nature and mark man as he 
deals with the doctrine there. The doctrine 
of but one probation rules in Nature. God 
has put it into every year. God has given 
the year but one seed-time. Upon that one 
seed-time all the harvests of the year de- 
pend., Let a man neglect this one seed- 
time, or sow the wrong seed, and he must 
suffer the consequences. Does not man ac- 
cept of one probation here? Who is there 
that suggests two seed-times for the year? 








Who is there that charges God with the 
want of love in the arrangement of the sea- 
sons? 

Men who materialize God and who make 
a God out of Nature, go into ,raptures over 
the beauty and benignity of the seasons. 
They call Nature a kind and _ infinite 
Mother. Tv them it isa miracle of merey, 
that a brief season of plowing and sowing 
is rewarded with a magnificent harvest and 
with provision forthe whole year. 

These men forget the goodness of God 
when they enter the spiritual realm and 
look upon his arrangement there, whereby 
it is possible for man to reap a glorious 
eternity by the right and earnest use of one 
brief earthly life of seed-sowing. In accept- 
ing each year from God, men acccpt of one 
probation and never find fault with it 
They esteem it the arrangement of Love. 
They calculate upon it, and they use and 
they receive blessing through it. They 
take upon themselves all the responsibility 
for the consequent evils arising from its 
abuse. 

Leaving Nature, go into the sphere of the 
human heart and watch it as it acts accord- 
ing toits owudictates! Watch it especially 
when it acts without any pressure or preju- 
dice; without any regard to personal inter- 
est; without any bias in favor of self! 
Watch it, forexample, when it judges the 
case of some unknown one! Then you will 
find it at its best. Now what will you find 
from such an observation? You will find 
in the human heart the approval of Retribu- 
tive Justice—viz., the justice which is em- 
bodiedin the doctrine of One Probaticn. The 
justice that returns to man like for like. 
The justice which speaks when God pro- 
nounces upon the sinner the sentence of eter- 
nity. In the finul Judgment, God wives only 
like for like. Man banishes God from his 
lite on earth, and God siraply sentences him 
to banishment from the Divine Presence for- 
ever. This is seed and harvest. Banish- 
ment planted in time grows up and matures 
into banishment continuing thiougbout 
eternity. God only gives man an eternity 
ot that which he cbooses for time. 

Where can we best see the natural work- 
ing of the human heart ? I suppose that all 
will agree thatthe most natural operation 
of the human heart is seen in the unsophis- 
ticated child. This is what Universalists 
say. ‘They fearlessly declare that every 
child is a Universalist, and recoils from our 
teaching of retributive justice. Orly a 
brief season ago, a prominent Universalist 
minister, of New York, declared that this 
must b2 so, because it was a child that first 
discovered that Hell was a bottomless pit 
which would hold nobody. Every one 
thrown into it falls through it and out cf it. 

We are willing to submit the question to 
children, and to take the child as an index 
of what the human heart is at its very best. 
In doing so we assert two things: First, In 
the play of a child’s heart we find retribu- 
tive justice; second, the child inits inno- 
cency is not a Universalist. He is at the 
farthest remove from it. 

Let meestablish whatI assert, and let 
me do so by taking atest. Test a company 
of children in this way. Take the story of 
Daniel and set it before them in all of its 
details. Begin with his good character and 
integrity; his faith in God; his goodness of 
heart andlife. Enlist theirsympathies with 
him as an exile from his native land, and as 
an orphan among strangers. Tell them 
how he rose to his high position; then 
bring forward the envy which stirred in the 
hearts of wicked men, and the secret plots 
which they laid, and which brought hima to 
the den of lions. Teil them the story 
honestly and fully, and you will see their 
faces beam with joy when they learn how 
God protected Daniel, and delivered him, 
and proclaimed to the nations that Daniel’s 
God was the only living and true God. Tell 
them the story to the end; the sentence 
which the king pronounced upon the men 
who sought to destroy Daniel, and how in 
the exercise of justice they were thrown 
into the very same den, and how the lions 
tore them limb from limb ere they reached 
the bottom. Their faces will beam with 
satisfaction at this part of the story also. 
They do not know their feeling of satisfac- 
tion, caused by the just judgment which 
has overtuken these wicked men, “by the 
high-sounding philosophical term of Retri- 
butive Justice”; but it is retributive j istice 
nevertheless, and their innermost nature 
approves of it. To the child, the treatment 
of these wicked men is notcruelty, it is 
simple justice. Every child wiil say, “It 
served them right.”’ And it did serve them 
right. The child’s decisionis true. There 
is nothing of the Universalist in this. 
Children are not Universalists by nature, 
They are in harmony with the principles of 
justice which God bas embodied in the doo- 
trine of One Probation. 
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Once more in this line. Go into human 
society and there mark the administration 
of law as supported by public sentiment, 
and you find the very same principle 
which is in this doctrine of One Probation. 
And yet with this before their eyes, men 
ask: ‘‘ How can you call that God benevo- 
lent, who will issue an eternal sentence 
against the wicked ?’’ 

Allow me to give a case in point. When 
{ was in Boston three years ago, I preached 
one Sabbath morning to the prisoners in the 
jail. There were six hundred brother men 
before me, locked up within those walls of 
living death. This is the prison, I believe, 
about which Austin Phelps writes, and 
which he uses as an illustration. ‘‘ The 
great stone prison reminds one of the Cas- 
tle of Giant Despair. It is constructed of 
heavy granite blocks to the very roof. It is 
surrounded with lofty granite walls, and 
these are surmounted with iron spikes. The 
doors are of massive iron, and are riveted 
with iron bolts. The windows are barred 
with iron. Behind these bars are pale hu- 
man faces full of despair. It is said that 
there is one man there who has been man- 
acled hand and foot for seventeen long years, 
and who has known nothing during these 
long years but clanking chains. It is said, 
too, that opposite a certain window across 
the street lives a pale-faced woman who 
never smiles. Every morning she places on 
her window-sill a blooming flower, where 
this man behind the bars can see it, and can 
know that a loving woman is thinking of 
him. On the turrets of those walls isa man 
in uniform, with a rifle on his shoulder, who 
if he sees that brother man trying to clamber 
over the walls, that he may touch the hand 
of that loving woman, is instructed to shoot 
him down like adog. Why does not some 
one in the community of Bosten cry out 
against the malign power which keeps apart 
that suffering wife and husband? Why 
does not some humanitarian tramp the 
streets and plead with the crowd to go with 
him and level that Bastile to the ground? 
Why does not the whole Republic raise a cry 
against it? What is it that sustains our 
bumane sensibilities at such an anomaly of 
despair, and in a world where robins are 
singing, and violets are blooming, and little 
children are laughing in their glee? An- 
swer this question, and you will tell what it 
is that sustains a loving God in devising an 
eternal Hell for the confinement of eternal 
guilt and eternal sin. Why not turn out of 
our jails all who are imprisoned there for 
life? And why not give them another pro- 
bation? If I should ask the question in 
serious earnestness, you would say to me, 
*You might as well abolish government 
altogether. The protection of the good de- 
mands the incarceration of the bad.’”’ Is 
this true in man’s government? It is true 
also in God’s government. Why not? 
Hence, for the eternal protection of the good, 
God has established an eternal Jail. 

II. The System of One Probation cannot 


* be bettered. 


To realize the truth of this statement, let 
us offer a supposition and consider it. Sup- 
pose that a second probation were granted 
to a wicked man who had sinned away bis 
first. What better off would that man be? 
He enters his second probation infinitely 
worse than he entered his first. This is an 
absolute necessity. For he carries with him 
his hardened sensibilities, his corrupt de- 
sires, his seared conscience, his confirmed 
habits, his perverted and rebellious will; 
and these all bind him to evil as with 
mighty chains, We see even now, during 
the first probation, that the longer a man 
remains unconverted andin sin the harder 
it is to convert him. 

Even during the first probation we see 
men who have unmistakably passed what 
is called the convertible stage. 

If a man could throw off his past and un- 
fetter himself fromit, there might be some 
hope for him in a second trial; but the ap- 
palling fact remains, that he can never do 
that. His wicked past is a part of his very 
being. and it compels him to be wicked. If 
he could not secure salvation when he was 
free from the past, he cannot secure it after 
he is bound to sin by it. 

Some men wish: “Oh, that I had to live 
my life over again!’’ But that wish is only 
an absurd fiction, which we raise when we 
are playing with our idleregrets. Could the 
man sixty years of age go back to childhood, 
the creature which he would then become 
would not bea child. What would it be? 
“It would be a tiny old man,’ who had 
worn out one life to no purpose, and who 
was beginning a new period of life with all 
the results and with all the accumulated 
evil of sixty years. He would not have one 
half the chance he had sixty years ago. 
His second life would only add new years of 
evil to the old sixty. My fellow-men and 
brethren, we take our evil with us as we 





pass on in life, hence a second probation 
would be infinitely worse than the first. 

But it is said just here: New influences 
might be brought to bear upon the soul in 
the second probation. Let us look at this 
suggestion also. 

I ask what newinfluences are possible? 
There are only two influences of which we 
can conceive. These are—the Penaland the 
Merciful. 

1st. The Penal.—Will Penal sufferings 
convert? Have they ever done so? Does the 
father awaken love in the child by the rod? 
Will ages of misery in Hell awaken love to 
the Creator? Purgatorial fire is a philosoph- 
ical absurdity. We have had purgatorial 
fire all through the experience of the world. 
Sin has never been separated from suffer- 
ing, and yet men sin while they suffer. 
With the drunkard, sin is punished often 
on the spot. Yet look at the drunkard! 
He drinks and drinks, and becomes a greater 
physical wreck, and sinks into deeper pov- 
erty. As a converting power penal suffer- 
ingisa failure. It is a fire that hardens. 

Take the 2d influence suggested—the Mer- 
ciful.—I ask what merciful providence can 
God bring to bear upon the soul in the fu- 
ture which he has not brought to bear upon 
it in the past? The Godhead is working 
with the sinner here? Is there anything be- 
yond the Godhead there? Heaven and Hell 
have been used as motives now, Can any 
stronger motives be used hereafter? There 
is no revelation of God beyond the cross; 
that revelation man has now. There is 
nothing beyond infinite love that can be 
brought to bear upon the soul; that love 
bears upon the soul now. You have it in 
God’s gift of his only begotton Son. He 
who cannot love Jesus Christ as set forth 
by the Gospel, will not love him, and can- 
not love him when set forth in any other 
way. This second-chance doctrine, which is 
proprosed as an expedient to mend the bad 
issues of a mis-spent first probation, is only 
the Devil’s bid for the misimprovement, 
and the moral abandonment, and the sacri- 
fice of the all important, and the only ex- 
istent first probation. 

Let it prevail, and it will only strengthen 
that procrastinating principle in man's na 
ture, which leads him now to postpone the 
question of his salvation. If he postpones 
the question of his salvation now, when he 
knows that he may have only a single day 
to live, ora single hour, would he net be 
more of a Felix in his postponement, if he 
were told that in the future he could do 
what he neglected to do here? 

Brethren, if we are honest in dealing with 
this whole matter, the only thing we can do 
is this—viz., come to the conclusion of the 
chief of the Apostles. He thought this 
whole metter out, and brought it to its 
logical conclusion. Wecan trust his logic, 
and we can also trnst his love for his fellow- 
men. No man, save Jesus Christ, ever 
sacrificed more for the race than did he. 
Standing before Christ on the cross he gave 
himself up to serious thinking. As he 
thought, the glorious nature of Christ un- 
rolled itself before him, and he saw the Sav- 
ior’s yearnings to save. He saw the hights 
of the glory which he left and the depths of 
the shame into which he descended, all for 
the salvation of man. As he thought, the 
wonderful life of sacrifice which Christ lived 
passed in review. He saw its purity, and 
its lofty ambitions, and its heavenly ideals. 
He saw itschief purpose; it was meant to 
bless man, and to inspire him to reach after 
the sublime possibilities which God meant 
should be his. As he thought, the majestic 
words of the Saviour came to his memory, 
and he felt the hot breath of infinite love in 
them. He saw their matchless beauty, for 
they came to himin loving warnings, and 
in golden promises, andin silver-toned in- 
vitations. They brought to his soul pic- 
tures of God, and of Heaven, and of a glori- 
ous eternity. As he thought, the sacrificial 
death, which Jesus was dying on the cross, 
opened anew in its fullness and in its signifi- 
cance, He saw afresh the depths of Christ’s 
unspeakable sacrifice, the agony that was 
init, the shame that wasinit. He heard 
anew the shriek of anguish and saw anew 
the darkness of soul. He saw too that this 
was the utmost of sacrifice possible for God 
to make. He saw that this was the outer 
most rim of God’s possible advance toward 
the sinner. It was the amazement of all 
Heaven, and the wonder ofall time. It was 
the supreme conception of God,and it was the 
supreme gift of himself. Standing before 
this wonderful spectacle Paul, the logician, 
and the man of great heart, lifted up his 
voice and sent this inspired cry out through 
the wide world: “If any man love not the 
Lord Jeeus Christ, let him be anathema.” 
What othercry could he have sent out to 
mankind? What different sentence is pos- 
sible to the man who can resist this infinite 
pleading, and this infinite love of the yearn- 





ing God. O, immortal soul, try to revise 
this candid sentence of Paul,and learn for 
yourself that revisement is impossible. 

My hearers from this study you see the 
future. It is irreversible and it is the out- 
come of time. This determines our eternity. 
As death finds us, so eternity will continue 


us. And is there no probation after 
death? you ask me. Not that I 
know of. What is after death? The 


only thing that is appointed unto men 
after death, according to the teaching of 
this holy Book, is simply this: ‘‘ The Judg- 
ment.” If God had appointed anything 
else, this Book, which is a complete guide, 
would not be silent. Between death and 
judgment the Book leaves only a blank. 
Can I show this from the Book itself? If so, 
then it ought to settle this whole question. 
What does the book say with regard to 
eschatology? It says this: ‘“‘It is appointed 
unto men once to die, but after this the 
judgment.” Let others amend the Book if 
they dare, I dare not. 

I have two exhortations with which I 
wish to close this Sabbath evening study. 

1. Do not be afraid to believe in and to 
assert the Justice of God. 

Justice is an attribute of his nature, just 
as truly as love is, and it is as essential to 
his perfection. I know that men bring 
God’s justice and love into conflict, but 
there is no conflict between them. The 
earthly father’s love includes the exercise of 
justice, so does the heavenly Father’s. It 
would be no privilege for a disobedient son 
to have a father who did not frown upon his 
sin and chastise him onaccount of it. ‘“ He 
that spareth the rod hateth his son.” I 
never believed that when I was at the boy- 
end of the rod, even though I found it in 
the Bible. But I believe it nowthat I have 
gotten to the other end oftherod. Men 
are nothing better than boys when they deal 
with the justice of God; but when they pass 
from the realm of the rod into the future of 
perfect manhood, they will praise God as 
heartily for his justice as they praise him 
for his love. They will see that it was grace 
reigning through righteousness. It does 
seem to me that God has so established his 
love, that there ought to be perfect confi- 
dence in him when he exercises his justice, 
and that even though we may not see the 
reason why. He will not violate it in any 
way. Justice and judgment are in the hands 
of him who gave his only begotten Son to 
die for us, and to me that ought to be 
enough. Take away the justice of God, and 
what would become of his love? What 
would be the difference between those who 
are his people and those who are not? What 
would be the gain of the life of godliness? 

2. My second and final exhortation. 
Make the doctrine of One Probation a 
bright and comforting thing. 

We can make it gloomy or bright, just as 
we wish. It has a side that is all sunshine, 
and it has a side that is all black cloud and 
furious storm. We can choose en which 
side we shall live. To the sluggard starving 
in winter the one seed-time in the year, 
which he has neglected, is a hard fact, and 
he curses it with all his soul; but to the 
farmer, with his full barns and his well- 
laden table, it is one of the grandest facts 
of the year, and he blesses God forit. We 
want to ally ourselves with the farmer who 
improves the seed-time. We want toim- 
prove our One Probation, and we want to 
improve it at once. 

A human life seems an insignificant 
thing when it stands alone and unexplain- 
ed; but when it stands in the light of the 
doctrine of one probation, and is under- 
stood, it becomes a great and a mighty. 
thing. It contains in it the destinies of eter- 
nity. It is like the little seed in which God 
has locked up the whole tuture food of the 
world. As God made no mistake in putting 
the future food of the world into the deli- 
cate seed, seeing the seed has proven itself 
sufficient for its mission, so God made no 
mistake in putting man’s eternity and its 
destinies into the brief life lived in time. 
This is one of the wonderful displays of 
God’s great goodness. He rewards a few 
years of holy Christian living with an eter- 
nity of glory and joy. This simple thought 
transfigures the doctrine of One Probation, 
and puts it right into the least of our song of 
praise. Let us be true to our opportunity in 
time, and we will win aneternity of God’s 
fullness, and blessedness, and life. Let us 
make the doctrine of One Probation the 
brightest thing in our earthly lot. 


——----> 


THE Rev. John Allen, a Methodist preacher 
in Maine, familiarly known as ‘“‘Camp- 
meeting John,” died recently on the 
camp-grounds at East Livermore, Me. He 
was in attendance at his 374th camp-meet- 


ing. He was born in 1795, and preached his 
last sermon on the camp-ground a day or 
two before he died. 
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ONE of the most distinguished of French 
art critics, M. Charles Clément, has just 
died in Paris at the age of seventy years. 
For many years he had been a frequent 
contributor to the pages of the Gazette des 
Beaux Arts and for twenty years at least 
had annually discussed the Salon in the 
great conservative daily paper, Le Journal 
des Débats. His most celebrated book is 
the *‘ Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci 
and Raphael” which has gone through 
many editons since its first publication in 
1861 and, I think, has been translated into 
English. He also wrote biographies of 
Prud’hon and of Géricault and numerous 
monographs of minor importance, and ed- 
ited the correspondence of Leopold Robert. 
He belonged to that elder generation of 
French critics among whom Charles Blanc 
is the most conspicuous. The critical 
methods of to-day are more subtile and 
minute than those that were in vogue when 
his style was formed and lay more stress 
upon technical qualities intrinsically con- 
sidered. But for this very reason such writ- 
ing as his was perhaps better calculated to 
reach the wide general public and to popu- 
larize sound ideas witn regard to art in the 
broad sense of the word. Another French 
critie whom death has recently removed 
was M. René Ménard, professor and secre- 
tary at the School of Decorative Art. At 
one time he was editor-in-chief of the Gaz- 
ette des Beaux Arts but later was asso- 
ciated with the younger journal, L’ Art. 
He wrote an excellent “‘ History of the Fine 
Arts’ in three volumes, a treatise on ‘ My- 
thology in Art”? anda large book on “ Art 
in Alsace and Lorraine” which isvery in- 
teresting but would be more instructive 
had not the author’s intense patriotism led 
him to underrate the importance of the 
German element inthe art of the border 
provinces. As has been notseldom the case 
with French critics, Ménard began life as 
an artist but abandoned the brush entirely 
when he took up the pen. 

Soon after the Franco-German war the 
control of the annual Parisian art exhibi- 
bition, famous all over the world as the 
Salon, was handed over by the government 
to the artists themselves. There were many 
to predict that they would mismanage the 
matter, that the defects of the old system 
against which they had so long protested 
would be increased, and not done away with, 
and that they would eventually find them- 
selves involved in pecuniary embarrass- 
ments. Of course, with regard to the merits 
and defects of the new order of control 
there is still much discussion; but there is 
no longer any doubt as to its pecuniary suc- 
cess. After deducting all the heavy ex- 
penses of the Salon of this year the Society 
of French Artists finds that it has netted 
the cheerful sum of $64,638. 

I spoke not long ago of a singular, bril- 
liant, much-discussed picture by the Franco- 
American painter, Sargent,which was shown 
last spring at the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion, and purchased for the English people 
out of the funds of the Chantrey bequest. 
In a French journal I now find the follow- 
ing description of it which I think may in- 
terest my readers: : 


“It isa study of the effect of different lights 
upon a fanciful theme, at once poetical and 
modern in character. A pretty, shrubby garden- 
corner of the English country is shown in the 
gathering dusk. In the middle of a mass of red 
and pink carnations with silvery-green leaves, 
of tufts of roses, and of high lilv-branches of a 
stronger green, we see two quite young girls— 
children still—who in the most serious way in 
the world busy themselves lighting great Japa- 
nese lanterns, the bright-colored beams of which 
struggle with the rays of twilight. This com- 
plication of motives no one of which is given 
preponderant importance, and this combat of 
lights and of colors, embarrass the eye a little at 
first, and injure the first general impression. 
But little by little the idea of the artist, his con- 
ception at once bold and sympathetic, reveals 
itself to us and charms us. It is especially in 
the two enchanting types of girlhood that he 
exhibits a tenderness to which in his past work 
he had not accustomed us. Perhaps they de- 
serve to dominate more completely the other 
elements of the picture of which, however, as 
one might expect, the execution is most re- 
markable.” 

In the same article the author—himself 
an Englishman, Mr. Claude Phillips—speaks 
of the distinct way in which the influence 
of current art in France shows in the work 
of the younger generation of English paint- 
ers. He seems to consider the result not 
very fortunate at the moment, nor prophet- 
ic of any future excellence. He says thata 
certain degree of progress is indeed mani- 
fest as regards the technical side of their 
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. work (a side which has certainly been in 
conspicuous need of betterment). But he 
adds: ‘Our native painters, enthusiastic 
though they seem to be at this moment for 
the fresh energy, the eccentric refinements, 
the bold and novel methods of certain Par- 
isian studios will never be able to feel as do 
the painters whom they strive to follow, 
nor to draw from the same sources of in- 
spiration. At the most they will only be 
able to imitate them—cleverly but without 
absolute sincerity; and this will not be a 
real progress the results of which will ex- 
tend themselves and fructify in such a way 
as to rejuvenate our school. It is other- 
wise,’’ he adds—and these for us are his 
most interesting words—“it is otherwise 
with those brilliant American artists, 
Messrs. Sargent and Alexander Harrison, 
who have lent their vigorous aid to this 
English exhibition. These, like almost all 
the able painters of their nation, have a 
fineness of optical sensation and a delicacy 
of temperament which permit them to ap- 
proach more nearly to the conceptions of 
French art. But, on the other hand, they 
cannot succeed in completely assimilating 
those qualities of tenderness and natural 
poetry which often redeem the insufficiency 
of our technical methods.”’ 

It would be interesting to know upon 
just what grounds Mr. Phillips bases the 
conclusion expressed in this last sentence. 
It may be true that American artists can- 
not assimilate those qualities in English art 
to which he refers ; but it is very certain 
that few if any of them have yet tried. 
Nothing is more remarkable, considering 
the closeness of the intellectual and emo- 
tional ties which unite us to England than 
the utterindifference we have shown, as a 
people, toward English art, and the almost 
entire disesteem in which itis held by our 
artists. Our sympathies as a people are in- 
stinctively with French art, and to France 
our artists instinctively turn for inspiration 
as well as for definite instruction. Or if 
not to France then to Munich, where the 
new reigning school is itself founded upon 
the example of France. Occasionally an 
American student has tried to learn some- 
thing in England, but he has either given up 
the attempt and crossed the channel with 
his brushes or has failed to make his mark 
and been lost to sight. It is only of very re- 
cent years that American pictures have been 
sent to the London exhibitions, and there 
they have been conspicuous by their utter 
unlikeness to allelse around them. And if 
Mr. Whistler for many years and younger 
Americans for the last two or three years 
have found it pleasant and profitable to live 
in England, it is rather for the sake of the 
market than for the sake of the inspira- 
tion it affords them, and chiefly, I im- 
agine, for reasons of personal preference 
with which the practice of their profession 
has little to do. The last thing which 
would occur to any of them would be to try 
to assimilate that ‘‘tenderness and natural 
poetry” which certainly distinguish in the 
most delightful way the works of one or 
two great English painters, but which in 
the majority of cases are synonyms for sen- 
timentality and a kind of poetic intention 
which is more truly literary than pictorial. 
Andit is certainly just as well; for while 
the external qualities of art may be absorbed 
in other lands, learned from alien masters, 
its inner qualities—its qualities of feeling, 
emotion, sympathy and spiritual meaning— 
must be native if they are to be sincere and 
precious. Americans may paint like French- 
men if they will—and can; but they must 
feel like Americans, or their work will have 
an external, superficial value only. 

New YoRK Crry. 








Sanitary 


THE DISPOSAL OF THE ORGANIC 
MATTER. 


It is a valuable fact that as sanitary 
knowledge advances there is on the part of 
its best authorities a tendency to study 
closely the methods of Nature. We cannot 
afford to be without a precise acquaintance 
with the natural modes of disposition. 
Where departing from these, we need to 
know accurately the lines and degrees of 
departure and justify them by the necessi- 
ties of the case or by showing how compen- 
satory arrangements have been made. 

Dr. Poore, of London, has recently set 
torth with admirable clearness what we are 
doing when we mingle decayable or organic 
matter of any kind with water ag a vehicle. 
No doubt the natural way to dispose of ex- 
eretions and secretions and such like refuse 
is to put it in the ground and aid this 
first process as far as necessary by tillage. 
This is the beautiful round of animal 
and vegetable life by which the one is the 





analogue of the other. Each is meant to 
feed the other, and to conduce to its 
most perfect health. In itself considered, 
about the worst use you can put organic 
matter to is to cover it with water and 
keep it so. If, for convenience, we use it as 
acarrier or for a temporary cleanser, we 
must all the more remember that when or- 
ganic refuse is mingled with water it under- 
goes changes very different from those it 
undergoes when mingled with soil, or even 
from thoseit undergoes when keptdry. When 
Placed in soil it has access to air, to moist- 
ure, without soakage and to soil itself, with 
its absorbing or neutralizing constituents. 
yIt has also the chance for that wonderful 

hemy of Nature by which it feeds vege- 
tation, and so is harmlessly converted into 
life. In this decomposition in proper ground, 
it is a breaking up and distribution in perfect 
accord with human and animal welfare. 
But if the process goes on in water, itis in 
the direction of putrefactive changes always 
hazardous to animal life. So true is this, 
that our author contends that whole de- 
partments of modern sanitation were only 
made necessary by the various water-car- 
riage systems. Instead of the carbon diox- 
ide andthe nitrates which feed the plant we 
get more water and ammonia and carbona- 
ceous matter. 

We get products not ready for plant as- 
similation and many of them a part of the 
process of putrefaction or a series of com- 
pounds ready, in their turn, to administer 
thereto. Instead of the class of microbes 
that are conservative of health, we get all 
of those mongrel species and vicious 
growths which do not remove evils, but in 
their own decay add thereto. 

When we keep such products in a dry 
state, we allow the air to reach them and to 
carry on a series of transformations far 
more conservative of health than the water 
mixtures. The air far sooner than stagnant 
water becomes the medium of their trans- 
fer to vegetable life. It is well for us to 
realize fully what all this putting of refuse 
into excess of watermeans. It is an arrest 
of Nature’s methods and a substitution of a 
putrefactive and so of a hazardous system. 
We do it in the use of the water-closet and 
of all water-carriage of filth wnless we land 
it far away from human habitations, or 
where some porous soil can restore the ma- 
terial to airand ground and moisture, in 
place of solution in or covering with water. 
We do it with every cesspool in a most haz- 
ardous way. We doitin all dissolving of 
organic materials in water-supplies. This 
is probably the reason why these are so often 
the mediums of disease. Here we subject 
it to the care of a putrefactive, instead of a 
healthy decomposing agency. Weare doing 
the same in all undrained soils soaked with 
water and filth. If we cannot prevent ref- 
use tosome degree getting in the ground, 
we can dry the ground by drainage and so 
enable it to work off its load naturally in- 
stead of viciously. 

There are reasons why these facts need 
not wholly dismiss water from use as a con- 
veyancer of decayable matters. But what 
we insist upon is, that it is to be used with 
these facts in view and that compensations 
are to be made for these risks. There must 
be planning for return of the material 
promptly to conditions allied to those in 
whieh harmless and conservative changes 
take place. How thiscan be done may be 
presented at another time. 








Biblical Research. 


Pror. F. J. FUNK (R. C.), of Ttibingen 
has recently published quite a complete edi- 
tion of the ‘‘ Teaching of the Twelve Apos- 
tles,”’ as a part of the first volume of a new 
edition of his ‘‘ Opera Patrum Apostoli- 
corum.”” The work consists of some 185 
pages, of which more than a third are de- 
voted to Latin prolegomena, the remainder 
to texts, with Latin translations, and copi- 
ous notes of the Didache and its parallel 
documents. In his prolegomena the author 
reaches some conclusions which, at the 
present stage of discussion, seem rather pe- 
culiar, and questions almost everything in 
which an advance has been made upon the 
earliest opinions, even such things as are 
now generally accepted as settled facts. 
For instance, he makes the Epistle of Barna- 
bas directly dependent upon our Didache 
and denies the existence of an original 
“Two Ways” older than our present docu- 
ment. Denying the separate existence of a 
“Two Ways”’ he, of course, rejects its Jew- 
ish origin, which has been advocated, among 
others, by Taylor, Harris and Harnack. He 
defends the genuineness of the passage 
i, 3; ii, 1, which has been so widely re- 
garded as a later interpolation. Holding as 
he does to the unity of the whole, he, of 








course, rejects the theory which assigns it 
in part to Egypt and in part to Syria, and 
considers it to have been written in the 
latter part of the first century by a Jewish 
Christian in Syria or Palestine. Although 
dating it so early he claims that the author 
made use certainly of Matthew, Luke, 
Romans, I Corinthians and I Peter, and 
possibly of most of the other writings. The 
book, under the title “‘ Doctrina duodecim 
Apostolorum,” is published by Laupp, of 
Tubingen, at the price of 3.60 marks. 


...-In the course of the recent public cor- 
respondence in regard to the genuineness of 
the Moabite Stone, Dr. A. Neubauer recalls 
his previously expressed opinion that the 
word Arel signifies a living being, and now 
draws attention to a dissertation of Dr. J. 
H. Bondi, of Strassburg, indicating that in 
this very sense it passed over intothe Egyp- 
tian language. Here it had the form of arar, 
and signified ‘‘a man who makes the way,” 
or, according to M. Chabas, ‘‘a guide.” 
And that it bore the same or a similar 
meaning at home would appear to be at 
least germane to the legend of Isaiah xxxiii, 
7, where Aralim, “ their valiant: ones’’ and 
the ambassadors of peace (or of Jerusalem), 
in verse eight are connected with the fact 
that “‘the highways lie waste, and the way- 
faring man ceaseth,” from which it is clear 
that if Arel were the man who made the way 
or who guides, he must have been a living 
person. To this Dr. Neubauer adds that in 
the Babylonian Talmud and in certain lit- 
urgical pieces, both Arel and Uriel are used 
in the sense of ‘“ angels.’ However, 
asacontribution toward ascertaining the 
true intent of this difficult term, the Rev. 
Henry George Tomkins points out that 
Mons. Maspero understood arar, when oc- 
curing in the Anastasi Papyrus I, to mean 
‘“‘a mountaineer”; and he seems inclined to 
think that the Har-el, or ‘“ Mount of God,” 
mentioned in the Palestinian list of the Kar- 
nak inscriptions, may have a bearing upon 
the subject. 


....A little light on the meaning of ’amad, 
the Syriac for “ baptize” comes from the 
‘** Book of the Bee,” page 105 of the Syriac 
text. The words for ‘‘ baptize,” ‘* baptism,” 
etc., are the common Peshitto ones. The 
passage referred tois in chapter xliii of the 
treatise, entitled ‘‘On the Passoverof Our 
Lord,” i. e., The Last Supper. It reads as 
follows : 


** And Mar Basilius says that on the eve of the 
passion, after the disciples had received thé 
body and blood of our Lord, our Lord put water 
in a basin, and began to wash his disciples’ feet; 
and this was the baptism to the apostles. But 
they were not all made perfect [i e. not all bap- 
tized thus, and thus perfected], for they were 
notall pure. For Judasthe son of perdition 
was not made holy; and because this basin of 
washing was in very truth baptism; just as our 
Lord said to Simon Peter, ‘Except I wash thee 
thou hast nopart with me,’ that is, Except I 
baptize thee, thou canst enter the kingdom of 
heaven.” 


.... The Russian Church, which has been 
in the process of construction during the 
last ten years on the Mount of Olives, is 
now finished. A small convent or pilgrim- 
house has also been completed, new roads 
have been made, trees planted, and grounds 
laid out, by the same Russian ecclesiastics, 
who are exhibiting of late unusual activity 
in the acquirement and improvement of 
sites. Above all, on the highest point of 
the mount rises the square tower, which 
forms so novel a feature in the character of 
the Holy City; already carried to the hight 
of three stories, another remains to be added 
from whose apex it is hoped that the Medi- 
terranean Sea may be visible. As a cam- 
panile it lifts aloft a chime of a dozen bells, 
lifts them even now in place—bells the pe- 
culiar antipathy of Mohammedans. 


....In order more readily to bring in 
stones for the construction of a Moham- 
medan school on the site of the convent of 
Maria: Mogadolio, or more commonly known 
by the name cf MOmnish, on the northern 
border of the Muslim quarter of Jerusalem. 
The authorities of the city have allowed the 
closed door of Herod’s Gate to be opened, 
known in Arabic as Bab ez-Zahari, or the 
Gate of Flowers. It stands about half-way 
between the Damascus Gate and the north- 
east corner of the city wall. Just opposite 
Jeremiah’s Grotto the wall makes an in- 
ward bend in its course; and from this 
point the stones required for the new struc- 
ture are broken from the living rock. 


....A short distance to the southeast of 
the Garden of Gethsemane, between the 
two roads leading southward, the Emperor 
of Russia and his brothers are building a 
small but costly and beautiful church as a 
memorial of their mother. Its walls are 





completed and ready for the roof. In style 
it is peculiarly and decidedly Muscovite, 


embracing seven towers, terminating in 

onion-shaped cupolas; and when finished 

the structure will form a strange and strik- 

ne object in the scenery of the Kedron Val- 
ey. 








Science. 


MUCH attention is being given lately 
to the subject of the opening and closing of 
flowers, and when some Darwin shall arise 
and collate and condense the facts toward 
some object as in his works on the habits of 
climbing plants and on forms of flowers, it 
will make charmingly interesting reading. 
Among the most recent observations is the 
fact that species of plants very closely re- 
lated will often have the most diverse times 
for opening. The evening primrose, for in- 
stance, species of @nothera, open chiefly of 
an evening, as the common name indicates. 
If not of an evening or at night, it takes a 
cloudy or moist day to coax them to expan- 
sion. But some species are day bloomers, 
closing wholly toward evening, and one 
species from Colorado, @. serrulata, opens 
just at mid-day, and the more freely the 
brighter the sun. Some cactuses are night- 
blooming, and others favor bright daylight. 
The latest observation comes from England, 
where it has been noted that different 
species of Nymphwa—water lilies—have 
different times for blooming. Side by side 
and growing together, one a blue flowered 
species from the Nile, Nymphwa scutifolia, 
opens by day and shuts at night, while 
Nymphea Devoniana shuts at day and 
keeps open house only at night. Undoubted- 
ly these behaviors have some relation to 
the various economies of Nature; but be- 


yond the mere assumption that the mean- 
ing will be found in connection with the 
visits of insects and cross-fertilization, little 
has been done in this rich field for biological 
exploration. 





....At a recent meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society much information was 
given concerning the islands of the New 
Britain group, which are now chiefly settled 
by Germans. New Britain, or New Mecklen- 
berg, as the Germans call it, has a most 
luxuriant vegetation in the interior, is 
watered by numerous small rivers, and con- 
tains many extinct volcanoes and at least 
one active one. Mt. Beautemps Beaupré, a 
hill 4,000 feet high and an extinct volcano, 
called the Mother, are the most prominent 
objects on approaching the harbor of 
Blanche Bay, which is sheltered by the 
latter from the southeast trades. New Ire- 
land, or New Pommern (Pomerania) is upon 
its western side, one of the best watered 
islands in the world, having some com- 
paratively large rivers, as the Topaia, but 
on the eastern side is without rivers. A 
chain of islands, varying from two to six 


thousand feet in height, runs along its 
center. It has some excellent harbors, pro- 
tected from all quarters at its northwestern 
end, between it and New Hannover. 


....The material for baskets used by the 
Penobscot Indians, according to Mr. Walter 
Deane, in the Botanical Gazette, is the holy 
grass, Hierochloa borealis, which they 
know as ‘“‘sweet grass.” Strange to say, 
they seem to have no name in their own 
tongue forit. Mr. D. found the leaves, in 
the fall of the year, were ahout three feet 
long, and when dry twisted so as to appear 
like fine thread. These leaves push up from 
another part of the root stock from that 
which bears the culm, and hence appear to 
have been overlooked by botanists. A com- 
mon name for the plant in seedstores and 

ardens is vanilla grass, from its delightful 

ragrance in drying. 

.... The Rev. Edward L.Greene believes that 
the Nuphar lutea of the Old World, is the 
true Nymphea of the ancients in a general 
way, though both get the name sometimes. 
The Nuphar was, however, the plant that 
first receivedthe name. He thinks Nuphar 
should be dropped, and Nymphwa used for 
the section to which our common yellow 
water lily or ‘‘ splatterdock ” belongs, while 
what we have known as the white pond lily, 
Nymphea, should be distinguished as Cas- 
talia, under the botanical law of priority; 
that name having been given to that section 
by Salisbury in October, 1805, 

.... The Indians of the Pacific coast call the 
beautiful Arbutus Menziesti the Madrofia, 
It is a remarkable fact, that the Indians of 
Western Texas give this same name, Mad- 
rofia, to a closely allied species native there, 
Arbutus Talapense, var. Texense. This 


botanical fact may have some bearing on 
the identity of origin of the Indian races. 
and point to the Pacific as the original 
home of the Indians of Western Texas. 


.... The Freshwater Algw of the United 
States comprise about thirteen hundred 
species. The whole of these have recently 


been described and beautifully illustrated 
in two volumes, by the Rev. Francis Walle, 





of Bethlehem, Penn. 
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School and College. . 


THE opening of Rutgers College, at New 
Brunswick, N. J., was an occasion of 
unusual interest this year. It marks the 
sixth year of President Gates’s successful 
administration. Out of 70 candidates ap- 
plying for admission to the Freshman class 
55 were admitted—29 to the classical and 26 
to the scientific course. Some over-cautious 
friends a few years ago feared that the 
raising of the standard of scholarship, and 
the rigid enforcement of discipline would de- 
crease the number of students. It has had 
precisely the opposite effect. Never before 
in the history of the institution have so 
many applied for admission. The elective 
students are no longer to be graded by 
marks, but are simply to be ‘ passed,”’ or 
“passed cum laude,” or “not passed.” 
Dr. Gates, in his opening remarks. while 
expressing the great interest of himself and 
faculty in athletics, in the Glee Club, in the 
college paper called The Targum, and in 
the literary societies, insisted, nevertheless, 
with eloquent discrimivation and emphasis, 
upon intellectual training and self-control, 
and moral character as the supreme objects 
of college struggle. ‘‘To learn how to do 
hard things heartily’ was in his view the 
essence of preparation for highest and 
noblest manhood and usefulness. The 
Christian influences of the college shone out 
at the beginning in a large prayer-meeting 
conducted by the students, after which a 
hearty welcome was extended in an enter- 
tainment with refreshments to the incoming 
class. The library in consequence of the 
large additions made by the Pruyn Library 
Fund, and the recent splendid gift of P. V. 
Spader has outgrown its shelf-room, so 
that increased accommodations had to be 
supplied during the summer vacation. The 
college library and the Sage Library of the 
Seminary, both of which may now be freely 
consulted by not only students and facul- 
ties, but by strangers, afford a noble array 
of 60,000 carefully selected volumes to the 
seeker after knowledge. 


....The Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D., was in- 
augurated last Thursday, as Professor of 
Church History of the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, in Adams Chapel. 
The Rev. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, the Rev. Dr. 
John Hall, the Rev. Dr. Thomas S. Hast- 
ings, Charles Butler, and the Rev. Dr. J. 
Fewsmith, took part in the services. Mr. 
Charles Butler gave an address, in which 
he spoke of the great work and sudden 
death of President Roswell D. Hitchcock; 
how his death had made it necessary to 
select a successor as Professor of Church 
History,and how after due deliberation,their 
choice had fallen upon the Rev. Dr. Philip 
Schaff, whose long and faithful labors in 
the Church were well krown and appre- 
ciated. Dr. Schaff then read the declaration 
of his belief. The charge was delivered by 
the Rev. Dr. J. Fewsmith, and Dr. Schaff 
followed with his inaugural address, which 
he began with a short sketch of the life and 
work of his lamented predecessor, Dr. 
Hitchcock. He then reviewed the history 
of the Church in this country and made a 
comparison of the relations between Church 
and State in America and in Europe, Turkey 
and Russia; and enlarged upon the great 
freedom of thought and belief enjoyed here 
and the results. 


....-One hundred new students are en- 
rolled this year in Lafayette College, mak- 
ing atotal of 278. One of the freshmen is 
asonof the head of the Department of 
Marine Engineering in Japan. A large 
number are candidates for the ministry. In 
his opening address President Knox warmly 
commended manly athletic sports, but filed 
his protest against the unmanly roughness 
in football. Four hundred ladies of Easton 
and neighboring towns are banded actively 
in a new plan for extending the endow- 
ment. 

.. Yale University began the new colle- 
giate year September 22d with 204 men in the 
Freshman Class. This is the largest class that 
ever entered. In the Scientific Department 
there are nearly 100 new men. 
several changes in 
Faculty. 


There are 
the curriculum and 


.... The Rev. W. S. Matthews (Methodist), 
of Minnesota, has been elected Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts and Professor of 
Mental and Political Science in the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 


..-»Dr. Anson J. Upson has resigned the 
chair of Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral The- 
ology 1n Auburn Theological Seminary, on 
account of ill-health. 

...-Amherst College opens this year with 
over a hundred inthe Freshman class. Pres- 
ident Seelye has returned from his trip 
abroad much invigorated. 





Personalities. 


THERE is a literary woman of Paris, 
named Huot, who is always stirring up 
lively scenes when she is disposed to pro- 
mulgate her ideas. She is, for one thing, a 
strong opponent of vivisection. She accord- 
ingly gave a lecture on that subject some 
weeks ago, which caused such an uproar 
among the students and adherents of Pas- 
teur present that the chairman, Major Ma- 
réchal, was compelled to dismiss the audi- 
ence before the close of the lecture. Mme. 
Huot is the lady who thought fit to inter- 
rupt the proceedings at the unveiling of the 
statue of the physiologist, Claude Bernard, 
by whistling with a key, and who, during a 
recent lecture at the Sarbonne, protested so 
loudly against Pasteur that even the gallant 
M. de Lesseps lost his patience and remon- 
strated with her. At last accounts Mme. 
Huot expected to address a meeting of anti- 
vivisectors in Lyons, and a new fight is 
looked for by the authorities. 

....Of the late Alvin Clark, the Boston 
Transcript says: ‘‘ Although crowned with 
honor and success, Mr. Clark was to the last 
the most unassuming of men, and preferred 
rather to talk of his artist life than of the 
great work which brought him fame and 
fortune. To those who entered his work- 
shop to view the great telescope, he always 
insisted on exhibiting specimens of his skill 
asa painter. And, indeed, he might well be 
proud of them, for they were exquisite speci- 


mens of miniature; and had not his more 
successful achievements overshadowed his 
favorite work, this alone would have given 
him a high place among local artists.” It 
was the success of daguerreotyping that 
turned Mr. Clark away from portrait-paint- 
ing, which be had learned as a profession. 


...-A young Persian nobleman, by the 
name of Hassan Dshenedei, arrived recently 
at Warsaw, after traveling the entire dis- 
tance from Teheran to Warsaw on foot. He 
had made a wager to walk from Teheran to 
Paris in eight months, and has so far con- 
sumed six and a half months on his trip. 
From Moscow to Warsaw he walked along 
the railroad track. He has no traveling 
companion; the guarantee for the faithful 
performance of his undertaking lies in a 
sacred oath taken by him before starting 


which binds him to use no conveyance of 
any kind. 


...-Alphonse Daudet, who spends the 
summer at his country seat, Champrosay, 
near Paris, is reported to suffer greatly from 
nervousness and insomnia. He has with- 
drawn almost completely from the society 
of his friends, and seeks to forget his suffer- 
ings in redoubled work. He has three new 
books under way—a novel, “ L’Immortel,”’ 
which is intended as a bitter satire on the 
Academy; an idyllic story called ‘*Ma Pa- 
roisse,”’ and an autobiographic work en- 
titled ‘‘Ma Douleur,” in which he will 
depict the disappointments of his literary 
career. 

....Our Chinese college-men do not all 
say good-bye forever to this country on their 
leaving their various alma-maters. Mr. Tra 
Bu Ban Cu Sin, graduate of Yale in the 
class ’78, recently revisited this country; 
Mr. Sin being a Hong Kong tea merchant, 


with about forty-five thousand acres of tea 
under cultivation and the employer of thous- 
ands of coolies. In conversation he still 
speaks perfect English. He remained a 
short time at Saratoga and has now re- 
turned to Hong Kong. 


....It is definitely known that Vittoria 
Colonna was buried in a small and obscure 
church in Rome, now being demolished 
Sant’ Anna dei Falegnami; and the archeol- 
ogists and literary people of that city are 
anxiously oxpesiog., the discovery of the 
*‘cypress wood coffin, lined with embroi- 
dered velvet ”’ placed in the grave. 


....The Rev. Dr. Aubrey, of London, 
England, after completing his engagement 
to supply the 48th Street Collegiate church, 


New York, will preach for the Second 
Presbyterian church, Troy, before proceed- 
ing to New England and the West to fulfill 
various engagements to preach and lecture. 


...Journalism has been slowin Russia. 
For instance, the late M. Katkoff was the 
first Russian editor to send out a “special 
correspondent,’’ and the occasion of his 
doing so was the Italian revolution of 1859. 
The correspondent was with Garibaldi. 


....-A small monument has been set up at 
Bennington Centre, Vt., by the Bennington 
Historical Society, to mark the situation of 


the printing-office of William Lloyd Garri- 
son, where he edited his Journal of the 
Times, between 1828 and 1829. 


...-Countess Pecci, the youngest niece of 
the Pope, is soon to marry Count Michele 


Moroni, a member of the Papal Guard of 
Nobles. Sheis the fifth of the Pope’s nieces 
married since his elevation to the Pontifi- 
cate. 


....Miss Isabell F. Hapgood, the author 


and translator, expects to spend the winter 
in Russia, 





ie Pebbles. 


THE lay of the land — Hail Columbia. 
—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


....In these days the preserving house- 
keeper has a good deal to put up with.— 
Lowell Courier. 


....A new labor movement: gettiag up in 
the morning to make the fire when your 
wife calls you. 


... Why isa jack-o-lantern like a Watch- 
key? Because there’s a b in both. [N. B. 
This answer will fit any conundrum.] 


....Now that the Theosophists have their 
organ the Chirosophists are to follow suit. 
The latter will be a hand-organ.—Life. 


....°* Mike, did you ever catch frogs?” 
“Yes, sorr.”” “What did you bait*with ?” 
“Bate ’em with a shtick, sorr.”—Exchange. 


...-The single eye-glassis worn by the 
dude. The theory isthat he can see more 
with Oneeye than he can comprehend.— 
Exchange. 


....Pat stole a watch, Mike a cow, and 
both were arrested. ‘* What time is it?” 
says Mike. *‘Faith,”’ answered Pat, “just 
milking-time.’’—Exchange. 


....“*The story of a worm that eats steel 
rails is now declared to be a hoax.” This 
surprises us. We supposed it was an in- 
fernal lie.—Norristown Herald. 


.... Jones,” said Smith, ‘ I should think 
you would want tosmoke after eating such 
a dinner as you have just had.” “I hope 
I ate no more than I can digest without 
the opiate,’’ was the response. 


...‘ What a noise some people do make 
eating clams,” said a Rhode Islander to his 
New York guest. ‘‘Yes,’’ responded the 
New Yorker; ‘but you should hear the 
corn-eat by Levi at Coney Island.” 


....“*Mamma,”’ said Bobby, “I know why a 
burnt child dreads the fire.’’ ‘‘ Why?’ asked 
mamma. “Because when he gets burnt 
once. the burn makes him smart enough 
not to go near the stove again.’’—Exchange. 


....Miss de Peyton: “Yes, I admit De 
Smith’s quotations are very amusing, but 
they are not quite fitted for our circle. His 
saws usually have reference to common peo- 
ple.” Mr. Jones:*‘Oh! I see. Hissaws are 
not of your set.’-—Boston Courier. 


....Old Lady (to grocer’s boy): ** Don’t 
you known, boy, that it is very rude to whis- 
tle when dealing with a lady?” Boy: 
‘‘That’s what the boss told me to do, mum.” 
Old Lady: ‘Told you to whistle?” Boy: 
* Yes’m. He said if we ever sold you any- 
thing we’d have to whistle for the money.”’ 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


....A BASEBALL ARGUMENT.— Sam; 
‘Don’t tole me dat, Frank. Dar was free men 
on bases,an’ you couldn’t keteh dat ball. De 
kind ob balls you want is codfish-balls, an 
den we couldn’t git ’em past you mouth 
widout dey was in a grip-sack. You nebber 
ketched nothin’ onless it was de measles. 
Go way dar !”’—Judge. 


..A Summer Farewell: 
Good-bye, Uncle Obadiah, 
Aunt Mariah, and Hezekiah, 

How the month has slipped away! 
And we think it is a pity 
That you don’t get to the city; 

If you should, come spend the day. 

—Tid-Bits. 


....Stranger (to Kansas City citizen): 
‘*Those three corner lots of yours are fine 
property, Captain.” Citizen (enthusiasti- 
cally): ‘Fine property? Why, great Scott, 
man, there ain’t nothing like ’em west of 
the Illinoy River! Two years from now 
they’ll be in the heart of the city, an’ people 
will fairly howl for ’em. They ought to 
come under the head of jewelry, not real 
estate. If you want to buy that property, 
stranger, you’ve got to buy it by the inch.” 
Stranger: *‘?'m not buying property this 
morning. I’m the new tax assessor.’”’ The 
citizen falls in a fit.—Life. 

.... After the late Dr. Dashiell had risen 
to prominence in the Methodist Church he 
returned on one occasion to his old home on 
the eastern shore of Maryland, and preached. 
Among his auditors was an old colored man 
who had taken care of him when he was a 
child. The old man was delighted with the 
sermon of his young master, and was very 
proud of him. At the close of the service he 
shook the Doctor warmly by the hand, and 
said: ‘‘ Larry, you’s a good preacher; you’s 
a good preacher. I tell you, you’s a soundin’ 
brass and a tinklin’ cymbal.” Very nearly of 
the same sort is the remark said to have 


been made lately by a colored woman in the 
South concerning the cultured and affable 
Bishop Galloway, of the Church South. 
She said: ‘“‘ Brother Galloway always do 
preach a powerful good tex’.’’—Ezchange. 





Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 
BRAMAN, F. P.. ord. in New Milford, 
onn, 
DAME, J. E., Great Falls, N. H., resigns. 
FITZ, E. S., M.D., ord. at Cape May, N. J. 
PULa. E. M., ord. in East Canaan, 


GOODCHILD, Horace R., ord., at Johns- 
town, Penn. 

HALLIWELL, Grorcr W., ord. at Blue 
Point, N. Y. 

HUGHES, A. J., Chester, Conn., accepts 
call to Eastport, Me. 

JONES, J. F., ord. in Penobscot, Me. 

McALLASTER, W. C., inst. in Manches- 
ter, N. H. 

SAWTELLE, H. M., North Conway, N. H., 
died. recently, aged 63. 

Fae eae, JAMES, ord. in Weedsport, 


TILGNER, A., ord. at Hapburn, Penn. 


WHITMAN, B.L., ord., at Newton, Upper 

Falls, Mass. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 

BASSETT, AuvsTIN B., ord. pastor First ch., 
Williamstown, Mass. 

BATH, Tuomas, W., accepts call to Brigh- 
ton, Il. 

BEARDSLEY, Jostan E.. accepts call to 
Wilmette, Il. 

BOLLER, BENJAMIN F., Sedalia, Mo., 
called to Tulare City, Cal. 

BRADLEY, GeEorGE S., Fontanelle and 
Pleasant Grove, Ia., resigns. 

BURTON, NATHAN L., Otho, invited to be 
come pastor at large for Sioux Associa- 
tion, Ia. 

CHILDS, Epwarp P., Clarion, called to 
Anita, Ia. 

CLIFTON, THEODORE, First ch., Rockford, 
Ill., resigns. 

COMSTOCK, DAVILLO W., Sergeant Bluffs 
and Sloan, Ia., resigns. 

CROSS, ROWLAND S., Cannon Falls, ac- 
cepts call to Sauk Center, Minn. 

oa, A. L., accepts call to Greenville, 


DECCER, FRANK H., East ch., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., resigns. 

DUTTON, ALBERT I., Royalton, Vt., re- 
signs. 

GARRETSON, FRED. V. D., Franconia, N. 
H., resigns. 

HAYES, JAMES, Macksville, Ind., resigns. 

HAYNER, AvGUSTINE J., Aitkin, Minn., 
resigns. 

HICKS, WILLIAM C., Union and Jewell, 
called to Sioux Rapids, Ia. 

JONES, G. JAMES, Marysville, called to 
Findley, O. 

KELLOGG, CHARLES C., Andover Semina- 
ry, called to Middleton, Mass. 

MARTIN, EvAN H., Corry, Penn., resigns. 

McLEAN, J. K., Oakland, called to Los 
Angeles. Cal. 

PARMELEE, WILLIAM J., Morristown, 
accepts call to Stewart and Dassel, 
Minn. 

PIPES, ABNER M., called to No. Topeka, 
Kan. 

PLASS, NorMAN, Schodack Landing, N. 
Y., called to Harper Ave. ch., Detroit, 
Mich. 

REYNOLDS, GEORGE W., Osage, Ia., called 
to Farmington, Me. 

RIDDLE, MERCHANT S., Junction City, 
Kan., resigns. 

ROTCH, CALEB L., Stoughton, Mass., re- 
signs, to take effect next April. 

SANFORN, F. L., Longmont, Col., resigns. 

SINGER, E. J., ord. in Ritzville, W. T. 

SKELTON, WILLIAM J., ord. in West 
Brooksville, Me. 

SKINNER, EDWARD, Blue Rapid, called to 
Osborne, Kan. 

SMITH, JAmMEs E., Odell, Ill., called to Hart, 
Mich. 

SMITH, S1LAs L., accepts call to Vermont- 
ville, Mich. 

STRONG, Joan M., Waukegan, IIl., re- 


signs. 
THOMAS, WILLIAM A., inst. in Conway, 


Mass. 

WALLACE, ROBERT W., Trumbull Ave. 
ch., Detroit. Mich., resigns. 

VATER, WILLIAM, Wardsboro’ South, Vt., 
resigns, 

WHITE, AvsTIN B., Toledo, O., invited to 

——-t at Denver, Col. 

WHITE, GEorGE E., ord. pastor in Waver- 


ly, Ia. 

WHITTAKER, JOHN W., Sandford Street 
ch., Springfield, Mass., accepts call to 
Howard Cong. chapel, Nashville, Tenn. 

WILLOUGHBY, A. S., Manhattan, Kan., 
accepts cail to Arlington, La. 

WOODELL, GEORGE ord. pastor in 
Wenham, Mass. 

WRAY, ALFRED K., Hyde Park ch., St. 
Louis, Mo., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ALDERSON, S. B., Washington C. H., 
called to Ironton, O. 

DARLING, CHARLES, Utica, N. Y., died re- 
cently, aged 90. 

DONALDSON, NEWTON, Washington, 0O., 
called to Bellevue, Penn. 

JESSUP, T. F., called to Boomfield, N. Y. 

POLLOCK, J. H., called to Ontario, N. Y. 

PORTER, Ww., Alamosa, Col., resigns. 

PURMORT., CHARLES, inst. at Waterloo, Ia. 

REMICK, N. B., called to Third ch., Alba- 


ny, N. Y. 

SCHAEFFER, J. G., Loudonville, O., ac- 
cepts call to Somerset, N. Y. 

STRONG, E. K., Beaver Dam, Wis., called 
to First ch., Bloomington, II. 

WISHARD, S. E., D.D., called to Central 
ch., Des Moines, Ia. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Rooks of the Week 
wiil be considered by us an equivatent to their pub- 
lashers for all volumes recetved. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur 
ther notice) ~ . 








SKETCHES OF MODERN PALES- 
TINE. 


Mr. LAURENCE OLIPHANT isa favorite 
of fortune, or, at allevents, a man greatly 
to be envied. Upon the face of his letters 
from Mount Carmel, collected under 
the title of Haifa, it is evident that in his 
case two conditions out of three essential 
to accomplishing a great work are 
united—a work not only of highest value, 
but also of public fascination. These 
conditions are, first, resources plac- 
ing him independent of business engage- 
ment; and, second, interest in Eastern 
and biblical matters which led him to 
Palestine for residence, or at least pro- 
longed sojourn. What large possibilities 
lie open to such a one! What great 
achievements he might effect! What 
secrets of history unlock! How immortal 
a wreath of fame he could weave around 
his name! What reports of brilliant re- 
sults the world awaits from his pen, and 
is ready to repay with gratitude and 
praise! 

The third condition of success in such 
a case is a personal one—knowledge—or, 
in other words, learning in the matters per- 
taining to the field, and resolution in re- 
search guided by that learning. Does Mr. 
Oliphant possess this last qualification? 

We regret to find thisone wanting. He 
exhibits erudition in no department of 
study or science. In his method of pro- 
cedure he is supremely superficial, riding 
over the ground without dreaming of its 
precious contents, passing by everything 
with no other investigation than a glance. 
Indeed, his only consideration in going 
here or there, in visiting this or that ruin, 
appears to be the assurance on the part of 
the natives that no traveler has ever been 
there before, or tie fact that the site has 
escaped the notice of the engineers who 
conducted the Palestine Exploration Sur- 
vey! Concerning the remarkable things 
of sacred antiquity, or the paramount 
problems of sacred geography to be 
opened to the light of day by exhaustive 
labor, heis totally unconcerned. Hisclaims 
in the line of archzological discovery are 
—two (!) in number, and these merely the 
remains of Jewish synagogues, one on the 
east of Lake Gennesaret, at Umm el-Qana- 
tir, and the other on the east bank of the 
Upper Jordan, at ed-Dikkeh, a short dis- 
tance from the head of the lake, both of 
which already have been described and il- 
lustrated for us in Gottlieb Schumacher’s 
volume *‘Across the Jordan.” And his con- 
stant habit is, after having reached the 
place or object he has striven long and 
hard to attain, to do no more than bestow 
on it uw cursory inspection, and then, 
pleading lack of time, or some other ex- 
cuse, to push on elsewhere, there in like 
manner to overturn no store and hasten 
away. We are simply provoked when, 
led up to the very point of a notable re- 
covery, we are anon led off in sucha fash- 
ion as this: 

‘The statue apparently represented Ar- 
temis, as the left arm clasped what seemed 
to bea quiver tor arrows. The right arm 
was unfortunately broken away, otherwise 
the statue would be perfect when put 
together. The pedestal, without doubt, con- 
tains an inscription describing the statue 
and the goddess represented uponit. I was 
sorely tempted to devote a dayto its ex- 
anination, but in that case I should have 
been compelled to give up visiting some 
other spots of interest which had never be- 
fore been investigated. I therefore 
did not linger longer than was absolutely 
necessary at this place. I had seen enough 
to prove to me that it would, in all proba- 
bility, amply repay a fuller investigation, 
and I determined without delay to push on 
to avillage called Khisfin, which I was ex- 
tremely anxious to examine, as it has hith- 
erto escaped the careful attention of all 
former travelers” (p. 251). 

At the same time we are compelled to 
question many details and to marvel over 
various statements. For example, in the 








*HAIFA;: OR, LIFE IN MODERN PALESTINE. By 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT. Edited, with Introduction, by 
Charles A. Dana. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1887. 





beginning of the book, we are asked 
to believe that from a spot on the sea- 
coast sixteen miles south of the project- 
ing point of Carmel, near Dor, or within 
sight of Ceesarea, the author saw ‘the 
rounded top of Tabor” (almost directly 
e st, and with the Carmel range, ‘‘two 
thousand feet high” intervening!) And, at 
the end of the book, we are told that 
the engineering work of the tunnel at 
Jerusalem connecting the Virgin’s Foun- 
tain with the Pool of Siloam, and contain- 
ing the Phoenician inscription found not 
long since, ‘‘was executed in the time of 
Solomon.” 

The excellence of Mr. Oliphant’s volume 
lies in entertainment, arising from two 
sources: his pleasant stories about the 
several races of people, some of them late- 
ly thrown into Palestine by colonization, 
but especially about the old mysterious 
Druses; and his charming style of 
narration, which often rises to the 
perfection of the art. Both in mat- 
ter and sentiment he is popular in 
the best degree; and, while scholarly 
works of scientific accuracy—the only 
aids to progress in historical information— 
do not find readers outside of the stu- 
dent-circle, comparatively limited, this 
budget of letters will deservedly attract 
the hosts of those who desire chiefly 
to be amused and carefor no more than 
a general idea of the present condition of 
the Holy Land with its peculiar life. Mr. 
Oliphant reminds us very strongly of J. 
8S. Buckingham, a fellow-countrymean of 
his, who peregrinated and described several 
of the same portions of Palestine seventy 
years ago, relating much more of fact and 
fiction but possessing no merit of style. 
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RECENT FICTi0N. 





AMONG the lighter books that have been 
included in the season’s novelistic outcome 
appears A Week Away From Time, anony- 
anous and unassuming. A knot of clever 
people clustering together at the seaside 
home of a charming hostess—a half-dozen 
stories told among them, turn and turn 
about, to beguile the six evenings allotted 
them; and a bit of romance to reward their 
companionship to twoof the party. Per- 
haps nothing is more palpable in the book 
than its refinement; and the delicate light- 
ness of touch of the authoris seemingly 
devoted to describing some real people of 
her acquaintance. The italicizing of the 
prologue is a mistake (indeed, the long pro- 
logue ought to be condensed into a few par- 
agraphs of the first chapter), and there is 
a something too much of sentimentalizing 
on the subject of Mr. Charles Wyatt’s phy- 
sical charms, that may be flattering to the 
(possible) original, but makes the reader 
quite weary. Captain Nye and his worthy 
wife are additions to the circle at Fair Har- 
bor too pleasant not to merit a kind word. 
(Boston: Roberts Bros.) 

Daniele Cortis is too slender a story for 
its dimensions; though it has at least two 
strong domestic situations and is written 
with much sympathy and acertain strength. 
It is from the Italian of Antonio Fogazzaro, 
who is hardly a wisely chosen addition from 
Itulian fiction to include in the favorite 
Leisure Hour Series. (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co.) 

In the elegantly dressed little volume, A 
Monk’s Wedding: A Novel, by Conrad 
Ferdinand Meyer, the author exhibits a 
graceful and indeed classical imagination, 
as well as happy tacility in imitating botb 
Dante and Boccaccio; for the little Italian 
story, which is narrated with much pictur 
esqueness and a kind of sober dramatic force, 
is not much longer than one of the novelle 
in the ‘‘Decamerone,” and the narrator of it 
is supposed to be no less a poet than the great 
Alighieri himself. Sitting beside the fire- 
side of his patron and too-careless master, 
Can Grande, and surrounded bya gay court 
circle who gradually are hushed into 
deep attention as Dante proceeds, the 
author of the ‘ Vita Nuova”’ tells one of 
those love-tales that, doubtless, he repeated 
sadly, time and again, to beguile the idle 
and romantic fancy of his kinsman. He 
speaks of a churchyard in a Franciscan 
cloister, where lie the ashes of a young no- 
bleman named Astorre Vicedomini, who, 
unwillingly freed from monastic vows that 
he might marry and preserve the name oi 
nis father’s house in the world, found him 
self enamored and wedded to another 
woman almost before he knew his obstinate 
folly; and, with her, paid a tragic pen- 
alty for his offense to his earlier betrothed. 
The novelette is distinguisned for its sim- 





plicity and purity of style, a style in which 
Mr. Meyer admirably illustrates (intention- 
ally or otherwise) the close and beautiful 
kinship between classical [taliap prose and 
its English equivalent; and it is also a sym- 
pathetic bagatelle in counterfeited medi- 
svalism, in which the subject matter and 
the personality of the great Florentine and 
his audierce are skillfully made real. (Bos- 
ton: Cupples & Hurd.) 

Nothing can make Alphonse Daudet’s 
Tartarin of Tarascon the thing in English 
which it isin French, stilt in the English 
version, illustrated as it is with the delight- 
ful photogravures of the Paris edition 
(Guillaume) and smoothly put into our less 
effervescent tongue, it comes not badly off. 
Daudet has here created a distinct character 
in the way of extravanganzas. Tartarin, 
with his unnecessary valor before he is 
obliged, for his own credit’s sake, to go a 
lion-hunting to Algiers, turning his back on 
his warm slippers and downy pillow at 
home; Tartarin prowling about Africa on 
the lookout for what he wants to meet, or 
does not want at all to meet; Tartarin ever 
ready for new adventures upon getting out, 
by hook or crook, of those in hand—he is a 
Don Quixote of the Midi indeed, and one to 
greatly amuse us. The same firm have 
brought out Daudet’s graceful idyl, ‘La 
Belle Nivernaise.”” (London and New York: 
Routledge & Sons.) 

We cannot say that Mrs. AliceWellington 
Rollins’s Three Tetons, the actual length, 
breadth and thickness whereof is exploiting 
the beauties of Yellowstone Park, is a more 
commendable piece of work from any stand- 
point of fiction than her ranching-life novel 
of last year. It is one of those works which 
in their frank and guide-book sort of local- 
ism have lately become an alarmingly con- 
siderable class; and it would be better not 
to recognize them as greatly superior to 
that kind of publication which enterprising 
railroad companies or active ‘ improve- 
ment ”’ corporations occasionally have scat- 
tered around hotel tables. Mrs. Rollins is, 
however, a practiced literary woman, and 
has cultivated her powers of description to 
a recognized and facile degree; and thin 
and supposititious as is her story and charac- 
ter-drawing in sucha book, berincidental 
descriptions of the wild and fascinating 
Yellowstone region are graphic, often bril- 
liant, and to those going to this remarkable 
spot or returning, such really superior writ- 
ing of the physical-geography order will be 
enjoyable. We do not perceive that it will 
be especially so to any other class, especial- 
ly to those who want a story worth time, 
and who don’t want natural scenery instead. 
(New York: Cassell & Co.) 
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To Mary Lavina Cort, an American 
missionary in Siam, we owe an unpreju- 
diced, intelligent, and remarkably compre- 
hensive book on Siam, or the Heart of 
Farther India. This book is a new example 
of what has often been observed before, of 
the affectionate devotion the mission work 
develops in those who engage in it for 
the people among whom they live and labor. 
This volume is at once a tribute to the 
Siamese and an appeal to Christian America 
in their behalf. is written with knewledge 
and judgment, and emphatically contra- 
dicts some of the impressions current as to 
Siam. For example, as to the climate this 
author remarks: 

“The climate is just as healthy as that of Mis- 
souri, Illinois or Kansas, and, with the excep- 
tion of a few months each year, as pleasant as 
that of Colorado. Indeed, I never spent more 
delightful days under the shadow of the Rocky 
Mountains than I have seen here under the 
shadow, I may almost say, of the equator.” 

On another page (p. 26) the author denies 
that insects or venomous animals are pe- 
culiarly troublesome. She asserts that they 
are not more dangerous or annoying than 
they are here, and gives generally an attrac- 
tive account of the natural resources and 
characteristics of the country. As to the 
customs, institutions, habits, occupations, 
characteristics of the people, the resources, 
industries and government of the country, 
the book isa mine of carefully sifted and 
arranged information. It makes as such a 
strong impression of the firm hold the mis- 
sionary work has taken on the people and 
the country. The six chapters devoted to 
various aspects of the mission wark and life 
have a value peculiar to themselves, par- 
ticularly those on schools, medical missions, 
iifein the compound and the Press. The 
appendix contains curious extracts from 
Siamese literature, and the closing chapter 
on ‘“‘New Siam” gives the latest intelli- 
gence. The volume is accompanied with a 
map. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.75.) 
A larger and moreelaborate work on 
Modern Hindwism, Being an Account of 
the Religion and Life of the Hindus in 
Northern India, comes to us from the Rev. 








W. J. Wilkins, of the London Missionary 
Society. Mr. Wilkins is the author of a 
previous volume on “Hindu Mythology— 
Vedic and Puranic,’”’ He has lived many 
years in India, met all classes of natives in 
the cities and villages, conversed with them 
in their own languages, studied their books 
and learned much which is not to be found 
in what they have written themselves or 
what others have written about them. He 
has availed himself of the studies of other 
eminent explorers in the same field, as for 
example of Dr. Rhys Davids’s book on Bud- 
dhism and of Dr. H. H. Wilson’s on Hindu 
Sects. His volume which is an octavo of 
494 pages treats the subject under seven 
general heads—Early Life, Hindu Sects, 
Caste, Worship, Woman, Morals eud Death, 
Shrdaha and Future Judgment. It is an 
invaluable manual for the study of persons 
interested in Christian missions. Though 
not written with polemic aim and carefully 
avoiding one-sided tendencies of this nature 
the revelation made in this volume of prac- 
tical Hinduism and supported with proofs 
that carry conviction with them would 
seem to brand as baseless and almost ma- 
licious sentimentalism the apologies and 
panegyrics which have attracted so much 
attention among us of late. (Scribner & 
Welford.) 


.... The Messrs Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 
publish a school manual on The Elements 
of Pedagogy by Emerson E. White, A.M., 
LL.D. (author of a series of arithmetics), 
which as a brief manual founded on the 
psychologic method deserves examination. 
It opens with a short summary of elements 
of psychology. The theory on which the 
manual goes is ‘hat which has been used 
with great effect by Mr. Sully, that psychol- 
ogy must furnish the guiding and controll- 
ing principles on which the science and art 
of teaching as well as all courses of instruc- 
tion rest. This preliminary section gives a 
brief but sufficient survey of the principles 
of psychology so far as they are likely to af- 
fect in any way the system of school work. 
This done, the author proceeds in four 
distinct sections to lay down in accord- 
ance with the psychological conditions of the 
case—first: ‘‘ The principles of teaching’’; 
next, ‘‘ The methods of teaching’’; thirdly, 
‘*Methods of teaching special branches”’; and 
fourthly, ‘The principles of moral training.” 
In this closing section Dr. White lays down 
a method of treating religion in the public 
schools which seems to escape the charge of 
sectarian instruction and which so far as we 
can see should not offend Roman con- 
sciences. It will, however, be vehemently re- 
sisted by the secularists who can be satisfied 
with nothing short of absolute silence on all 
religious topics whatever. As we have fre- 
quently pointed out, such silence amounts 
to committing the schools to the teaching of 
agnosticism. Thereis a point in this matter 
beyond which forbearance cannot go, and 
beyond which agreement cannot be hoped 
for. The ground laid down in this manual 
is probably the extreme concession that can 
be made by theists of any school. The Bible 
is not used in it, though Dr. White admits 
on this point that he shares Professor Hux- 
ley’s difficulty and does not see how a relig- 
ious teaching of any kind can be supported 
in the schools without using the Bible. 
The third volume of Dr. Wm. T. Har- 
ris’s “International Education Series’’ is 
The Rise and Early Constitution of Uni- 
versities, with a Survey of Medicwal Edu- 
cation, by S. S. Laurie, D.D., Professor o1 
the Institutes and History of Education in 
the University of Edinburgh. This volume 
is addressed not to experts, but to teachers 
and others who wish to know enough about 
medizval education and the rise of universi- 
ties to act and thinkintelligently. For that 
purpose the volume is admirably executed. 
It consists, at least substantially, of the 
matter of undelivered lectures prepared by 
the author for bis classes at Edinburgh. 
Beginning with the Romano-Hellenic 
schools and their decline, he passes to the 
rise of Christian schools, to Charlemagne, 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, and the 
rise of universities. He glances at the 
Schola Salernitana, the universities of Na- 
ples. Bologna, Paris, Oxford, Cambridge 
and Prague. He gives pictures of univer- 
sity life and work, follows the rise of cus- 
toms, the development of the eurriculum 
and the degrees, and gives the reader, in 
brief, without subjecting him to the labor 
ot tedious examination, the conclusions 
reached in his own studies. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) -The Messrs. A. Lovel & Co. re- 
print a low price edition of Friederich Froe- 
bel’s Education of Man, translated by 
Josephine Jarvis. (Price of bound copy, 65 
cents.) 








...-An Investor’s Notes on American 
Railroads, by John Swann, gives in com- 
pact form the result of the experience of an 
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English lawyer who was for some time act- 
ively engaged in American railroad man- 
agement. Writing for Englishmen, he 
looks at matters from the point of view of 
the investor rather than the shipper. It is 
this which gives the distinctive characteris- 
tics to the book. He deals first with the 
general conditions of trade which govern 
American investments, and, secondly, with 
those special methods of railroad manage- 
ment which expose the legitimate investor 
to danger, whether through the arbitrary 
action of other roads or the dishonesty of 
inside rings. Finally, there is a rather ram- 
bling discussion of certain points connected 
with railroad law and railroad legislation. 
The book contains much that is suggestive. 
The manner is not so good as the matter; a 
little greater care in the form of presenta- 
tion would have greatly increased the use- 
fulness of the book.——Questions of railroad 
economy are treated from a totally different 
side by General Alexander, in a bright 
little book entitled Railway Practice. This 
presents facts of railroad administration as 
they affect the shippers. The author writes 
as an advocate, and his presentation of the 
subject is sometimes a little one-sided. But 
it is not intentionally unfair; is always able 
and suggestive, and has the merit of being 
based on facts which are quite generally ig- 
nored by writers on the other side. 


. Outline for the Management of Diet, by 
Dr. E. T. Bruen (J. B. Lippincott Co.), does 
not contain much that is new, but still may 
be regarded asa fresh enforcement of the 
laws of health. After treating of the Phy- 
siology of Digestion and the Regulation of 
Foods for different periods of life, it dis- 
cusses the various articles used as foods and 
Among drinks, preference is 
given to cracked cocoa. The formula of 
preparation is a good one. It is suggested 
that the tannin in tea be neutralized by 
adding two grains of soda to each ounce 
used. The statement as to the indigesti- 
bility of vinegar is not supported by evi- 
dence. Good cider vinegar in small quanti- 
ties is of use tomany stomachs. The chapter 
on Infant Foods has many good suggestions. 
Directions are given both for the increase 
and decrease of flesh. Courses of diet are 
marked out for those affected with dyspep- 
sia, gout, constipation, Bright’s disease, 
consumption, etc. As a whole, the treatise 
can be commended. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


RuFus C, HARTRANFT, the Philadelphia 
publisher, is about to bring out a volume of 
the poems of Rev. Waldo Messaros, of that 
city. The book will be issued in a limited 
and elegant edition. 

..“* Marius,” the third Part in Victor 
Hugo’s ‘‘ Les Miserables,’ has been issued 
by W. R. Jenkins, of Sixth Avenue. This 
unique French edition of the work is nota- 
ble for its typographical excellence and 
substantial style. 

..The Collector, a neatly printed and 
cleverly edited little magazine (monthly), 
devoted to the interests of the ever-increas- 
ing army of autograph-collectors, has made 
its appearance, under the care of Mr. W. 
Romeyn Benjamin, who also publishes it at 
744 Broadway. 


for beverages. 





..“*The Satires of Horace,” edited by 
Professor Greenough, of Harvard College, 
the initial volume of the ‘* College Series of 
Latin Authors,” is now ready, from the 
press of Ginn & Co, ‘The Epistles” will 
be issued in a few months, and bound up 
with the ‘‘Satires’’ in a single convenient 
volume. 

..Charles Scribner’s Sens will include 
among their autumnal publications, with 


some reference to holiday purchasers, 
“White Cockades,’” by Edward Ire- 
neus Stevenson; a dramatic Highland 


story for young people, in which the young 
Pretender and the famous “Seven Men of 
Glenmoriston”’ are the actors, and old In- 
verness county the scene. 


.J. B. Lippincott Company will pubish 
early this month Prof. Robert Ridgway’s 
“Manual of NorthAmerican Birds,” a quarto 
volume of 644 pages text, with 124 full-page 
plates, and an excellent portrait of the emi 
nent naturalist, Prof. Spencer F. Baird 
who planned the book many years since, an 
retained his interest in it until the time of 
his death a few days ago. 


..The Interstate Publishing Company, 
of Chicago and Boston, publishes Miss 
Emma Marwedel’s ‘Conscious Mother- 
hood.”’ The author is among the distin- 
guished authorities on the kindergarten idea; 
and in the present work she devotes much 
space to an account of Professor Preyer’s 
famous investigations as to the development 
of the soul in infants, which attracted so 
much attention when first promulgated. 





....Mr. Thomas Whittaker has just pub- 
lished, at half its former price, a cheaper 
edition of the Rev. William Kirkus’s “‘ Re- 
ligion a Revelation and a Rule of Life,” 
work that has been very popular with cler- 
gymen inthis country andin England. We 
learn that Mrs. Molesworth’s new children’s 
story for this year will be published in the 
course of a few days by the same house Its 
title is ‘‘ The Palace in the Garden.” 


--Another national hymn is offered to 
the approval of the American citizen, with 
a musical ear and a patriotic heart—viz., 
“Our Country,” written and composed by 
Harry Sanders, a musician of Baltimore. 
One is reminded of the old anecdote of Sir 
Julius Benedict, who observed to a Bosto- 
nian, his guest: ‘‘ Well, I see that somebody 
has been writing you Americans a new na- 
tional anthem! But I suppose you will still 
stick to Yankee Doodle, won’t you?” 


--Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth, of the 
Youth’s Companion, and author of “Zig- 
zag Journeys,’’ has prepared a volume of 
poems and ballads—“‘Songs of History’’— 
upon the important episodes in American 
history. The New England Publishing Co., 
Boston, bring out the volume for him im- 
mediately. They have also in press Mr. 
Charles M. Barrow’s “‘ Acts and Anecdotes 
of Authors,” which is said to be a fresh and 
amusing compilation of literary chat. 


..T. Y. Crowell & Co. have many new 
books in their catalogue for the autumn, or 
in their press, for speedy distribution. 
Their edition of Count Tolstoi’s works is, of 
course, conspicuous on the list and, by the 
by, it would be well if ‘‘ War and Peace,” 
which at present is issued by two or three 
other city firms, were added to the set. 
When one has read “* War and Peace” and 
that wonderful tragedy (a tract as well as a 
tragedy, for that matter), “Anna Karé- 
nina’’ a familiarity with Tolstoi is gained 
which comes with no other choice of the 
eminent Russian’s works in fiction. 


--The formal announcement from the 
Century, that in the coming volume is to be 
begun the important series of papers on 
“Siberia: and the Exile System,” long in 
preparation for the magazine, has attracted 
due attention. Mr. George Kennan, who 
has written at least one significant work on 
the topic, has been sparing neither time nor 
expense in the acquiring and preparation of 
the great mass of materials procured for the 
articles. His long residence, or rather resi- 
dences, in Siberia, the special facilities he 
and those interested in his researches were 
able to secure from prominent Russian offi- 
cials, his intimacies with those under the 
ban of the Government, in every station of 
life, have contributed to make the proposed 
statements and narrative of Mr. Kennan in 
tae highest degree significant in literature 
on the subject. Singular experiences, and 
narrations, statistical facts, secret reports 
from high authorities, Nihilistic disclosures 
and a complete setting forth of the life led 
in the communities of exile are to be only a 
few of the elements of the series of articles, 
which will be very extensively illustrated. 
The first papers appear in the November 
issue of the magazine just ready; four arti- 
cles, entitled respectively: ‘‘Prison Life of 
the Russian Revolutionists’; ‘‘The Last 
Appeal of the Russian Liberals’’; ‘‘ The As- 


sassination of Alexander II’; and ‘The 
Fate of the Russian Constitution.” 


- 
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THE PROBLEM ANALYZED 


The series of papers now in course of 
publication in ‘‘THE POPULAR SCIENCe 
MONTHLY,” by the Hon. Davip A. WELLS, 
entitled 


THE ECONOMIC 
DISTURBANCES 
SINCE 1873, 


gives a most exhaustive analysis of the 
conditions that have brought about the 
recent general depression in business, 
based upon a careful study of the subject 
Nothing so searching 
and conclusive upon this important theme 
has been published. 

THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY is pub- 
lished at $5.00 per annum, or 50 cents 
each number. 


D. APPLETON & CO., PubLishers, 


NEW YORK. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Our Hundred Days in Europe. 


By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, author of 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,” 
etc. 1 vol. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Jack the Fisherman. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. With illus- 
trations by C. W. REED. 50 cents. 
This little book presents in attractive form one of 
Miss Ay ’s most powerful and pathetic stories, de- 
e life, labors and temptations of a fisher- 
3.t ., ove and constancy of woman; and the 
pitiful desolation wrought by intemperance. 


Well-Worn Roads in Spain, Holland 
and Italy. 


Or, The Travels of a Painter in Search of 
the Picturesque. By F. Hopkinson 
SMITH. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Wit, Wisdom and Beauty of Shake- 
speare. 
Selected byC.S. WARD. 16mo, full gilt, $1.25. 
These selections contain complete passages, em 


mbrac- 
ing many of the wise, pungent, beautiful "thoughts 
which abound in Shakespeare. 


in all countries. 








*,*For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid 
on receipt of price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 








For OCTOBER contains: 


Ely Cathedral, beautifully illustrated. 


The Secession Movement, graphically de- 
scribed in the Lincoln History, by Messrs. 
Nicolay and Hay, illustrated. 


Hand-Car 412, C. P. R. Ashort story. 


The American Game of Foot-Ball, Rich- 
ly illustrated. 


Twelve Years of British Song, b 
Stedman: chapters on ‘Tennyson, a 
ing, Browning Clubs, Swinburne, etc. 


Marching Through Georgia. Brief and 
telling War Papers, by Gen. H. Slo- 
cum, Gen. Wade Hampton, and others. 


Secret Societies in College, by the Rev. C. 
S. Robinson, D.D. 


Mrs. Stowe’s ** Uncle Tom,” with fron- 
tispiece portrait of Mrs. Stowe, and nu- 
merous illustrations by Kemble. 


Serial Stories by Frank R. Stockton and 
Joel Chandler Harris. 





The number contains also the prospectus 
for the coming year, with announcements 

of ‘‘ Lincoln in the War, ” novels by Eggle- 
ston, Stockton, and Cable, and the long- 
looked-for papers by George Kennan on 


SIBERIA AND THE EXILE SYSTEM. 
Price 35 cents. Sold by dealers everywhere. 





SEND for oe Catale ue of Books of 
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So » 1 New York. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE, . One Year..........- $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKL pe oo wt l(cevvceccves 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, TTTTTT Tree 40 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, “  ....ccneees 20 
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& BROS. FRANKLIN SQUARE JX. Y. 
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BATES, 41 PARK Row 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING ApExr. 
__ Bought out S. M. PETTENGILL & Co., April. 


_____s ALDEN & FAXON 
nEwsPAaPeh ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
6S West Third Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


To Advertisers. Send 


Best Service for the money. Send 
Advertising, 1530 Nassau S 


for estimates to Got?’s Bureau of 
treet, New York. 
tt H 
“ Whitings’s Standard ” Writing Paper 
LLA PODRIDA, or a well Stonated ME- 
LANGE, being Cdds and Ends No. selected 
from the “ Lite Junk Shop” of A. 8S. Clarks 34 Park 
Row, New ork C ty, now ready. 
Also, a Catalogue of second-band School Books. 
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Mr, HENRY T. FINCK’S 


IMPORTANT WORK ON 


Romantic Love and Personal Beauty. 


Now Ready—American Edition, 


ROMANTIC LOVE 
PERSONAL BEAUTY. 


HENRY T. FINCK. 


12mo. $2.00 


gs together as 
interesting opinions 
and suggestions on A ich will undoubtedly 
continue to be of unequaled interest to the majority 
of the human race as long as humanity remains what 
it is.—New York Tribune. 
on Finck deserves credit for a ve serious at- 
mpt to benefit his fellow-creatures by drawing their 
cateeeion te the practical as well as the historical side 
of human love and personal beauty. This volume is 
enriched with manifold learning, and ought to hel 
the faltering human race toward the goal “ hysical, 
intellectual, and emotiona! improvement. 
gughly healthy book.—George Parsons es in New 


Though the first impression of the work is that of 
its uncommon character, this feeling gradually gives 
way to an ever increasing recognition of the intrinsic 
importance of the argument it sets forth.—Science. 


Commencement of a New Volume---Now 
is the time to Subscribe, 


Monthly, Price. 15 Cents. Annual Sub- 
scription, including Double 
Christmas Number, $1.75. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


Prospectus for the year 1887-1888, 


With the _ issue of the October Number THE 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE = enter 
upon the fifth year of its existence, and the Editor 
therefore takes th!s opportunity of setting betore his 

readers the arrangements that have been made for 
the New Volume. 

The fact that the past year has proved the most 
prosperous since the date of its establishment en- 
courages him to maintain and to develop the special 
features of the epg which have already won 
80 ae ashare of public favor. It has been shown 
that the public is fully prepared to recognize and ap- 

— the a that have been made in order 


process. 


It is a satisfaction to the editor to feel that his 
efforts in this direction, both as regards the quality 
of the engraving itself and the refinement of printing 
needed to do justice tothe engravers’ work, have been 
warmly ap reciated by maar of the most distin- 
guished painters of the English school, who have 
generous 7 placed at his disposal many valued ex- 
amples of their art, and he is happy to be able to an- 
nounce that for the. coming year arrangements have 
already been made for the Hy ag ae of designs by 
Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, Bart Sir JOHN 
MILAAES, Bart., R.A., JAMES SANT, R.A. 7E. BURNE 
to .R.A., C. NAPIER HEMY, HAMILTON MACAL- 
LuM, E. F. BREWTNALL, etc. 

The editor has also eoeuped the continued and ex- 
clusive services of Mr. GH THOMSON, a young 
artist whose talent is call Genera to the readers of 
TH ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, and whose 
charming illustrations to “Sir Roger de Coverle 
serve to place him high Ne the rank of original ro 
signers in black and whit 





With the Sonier number will ¥be commenced a 
series of papers 0 


Coaching Days and Coaching Ways, 
By W. OUTRAM TRISTRAM, 


whereia Mr. THOMSON will find an appropriate field 
for the exercise of his talent. These papers will also 
be furnished with numerous drawings. of the pictur- 
esque scenery of the old coaching roads, by Mr. HER- 
BERT RKAILTON, whose artistic feeling for English 
architecture has already been exhibited in the pages 
of the Magazine. 

Among other illustrated papers already arranged for 
may be mentioned: 

THE SEA OF GALILEE. By LAURENCE OLI 
PHANT. 

COAL MINING. By Miss MARGERY MAY. 

ANTWERP. By THOMAS MACQUOID. 

HELIGOLAND. By HAMILTON MACALLUM. 

MOATED HOUSES. By G. L. SEyMouR. 

LA MORTE D’ARTHUR. By H. RYLAND. 

THE YOUTA OF GOETHE. By JAMES SIME. 

In ho tiorary department of the Magazine the Editor 
is happy tobe able toannouncea new feature which 
4 believes ‘will ‘prove acceptable to his readers, in the 

pe of a monthly article uf criticism on matters liter- 
ary, 30 goctat and artistic, from the pen of Mr. H. D. 
Wie the commencement of the new volume there wif 


also appear the first chapters of anew historical novel by 
PROF. MINTO, entitled 


The Mediation of Ralph Hardelot 


and the first installment of a new story by the author of 
*MEHALAH,”’ entit led 


The Story of Jael. 


Subsequent numbers of the Magazine will contain, 
among other works of fiction, 

THE MAGIC FAN. By J. S. WINTER. 

A PLOT FOR A NOVEL. By B. L. FARJEON. 

THAT GIRLIN BLACK. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, 
ETC. 

The Editor has alee arranged for a paper on “PER- 
eoe ah REMINISCENCES OF CHA Ries DICK- 
ENS,” by J. L. TOOLE; as a as for the abiication 
of a series of “LETTERS by CHARLES , Ss 
Lamy | numbers of the Magazine will contain i. 


by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE and GEORGE 
MEREDITH 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


d all Booksellers and Newsdealers, 





“ No living author surpasses him, 
and only one or two approach him, 
in the power of picturing not mere- 
ly places but persons, with minute, 
and fairly startling fidelity.”—Oon- 
gregationalist. 


THE INVADERS. 12mo, $1.25. 
WHAT TO DO. 12mo, $1.25. 


By Count LyorN, TOLsTo!, author of “ Anna Kare- 
nina,” “ My Religion,” *‘ My Confession,” etc. 


: TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


Handy Volume Edition. Complete in Eight Volumes 
Cloth, $6.00; Parchment, $10.50; Half Calf, $12.00; 
Am. Seal Russia, $15.00; Full Calf, 21.00; Padded 
Calf, 25.00; Tree Calf, 36.00. 


FAMOUS AMERICAN 
AUTHORS. 


By SARAH K. BOLTON, author of * Poor Boys Who 
Became Famous,” “Girls Who Became Famous,” 
etc. 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


GIRLS’ BOOKS OF FAMOUS 
QUEENS. 


By LypIA HOyT FARMER, author of “ Boys’Book of 
Famous Rulers.” 12mo, illustrated, $1.50, 


WHO SAVED THE SHIP? 


By J. A. K., author of ** Birchwood,” “Fitch Club,” 
“ Riverside Museum,’ etc. 12mo, $1.25. 


MRS, SHILLABER’S COOK- 
BOOK, 


By Mrs. Lypra 0. SHILLABER. Fourth edition, now 
ready. $1.25. 


T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


AUPAR’S HERITAGE. 


By Mrs. Jennie M. Drinkwater Conk- 
Bh Faso. ocS Secterdcncdade hada $1 50 
: UNIFORM WITH 
Tessa Watewert. as 50 | Story of Hannah. $1 50 





Rue’s Helps....... Quisset House.... 1 50 
eee 7 30 i asisebdbsoka 

(Serre 1 50 | Only Ned......... 12 
Bek’s Corner...... 1 50 | Not Bread Alone. 1 25 


Miss Prudence.... 1 50 | Fred and Jeanie.. 1 25 
“Jt is one of the charms of Miss Drinkwater’s 


stories—their naturalness and home-likeness.’’—Meth- 
odist Protestant. 


The Victory of Faith. By John 
RE Score Bi kee ed $1 75 
The Psalmsin History and Bi- 
ography. By John Ker, D.D... 1 00 
Scottish Nationalitg. (Ker.).... 1 00 
Lights and Shadows of Human 


Life. By Rev. John Philip...... 1 00 
Come and Go Family Tezxt- 
a er . 2 00 


The Marshall Library. 12 vols. 4 00 


The Power Library. 10 vols... 4 00 
The Galty Books. 3 vols...... . 2 25 
The Home Series, A. 8 vols.... 8 00 
The Home Series, B. 8 vols..... 8 00 





ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS. 


530 Broadway New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


Methods Received everywhere with 
. Enthusiasm, 


of worth 1s welght i helpfat, 


Church Recomplteh -anvthing at 
Christian Intelligencer. 
Work. 


‘*To master it will be'as goou 
as a course oft trainin ra 
much neglected, but highly fone 
By Rev. portant side of church admin- 
istration,’’—The Independent. 
Sylvanus Stall, 


Octavo Cloth, 04 pp. Price, $1.50. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
20 Astor Place; New York. 


ELSON’S| 


Sunday-School Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALLEVAN: GELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 
Se Bee 128 Bleecker ‘Street, New York. 


Bible ao -Glass. 


AM. 











addr rm a copy of our new BA R- 

GAl N CATALOGUE for 1887, 

ENT — ~~) oak largest assortment of 

standay KS of sveey yt 

4 FS llers ins merica. 

an yo p AY “AT GREAT REDUC- 

FREE TIONS from Regular Prices, Send 
yon prarons on posal con card to 


301-305 Washington Werces,” Boston, 


THE BEST 


Church Music 


“The Best Hymn and Tune Book for Choir 
and Congregational use’’ is 


SONGS OF 
CHRISTIAN PRAISE. 


Published with and without Scripture Se- 
lections for Responsive Readings. 
Edited by Rev. CHARLES H. RICHARDS, D.D. 
Has already been adopted by hundreds of 
the leading churches throughout the coun- 
try, and has everywhere been received with 

unqualified satisfaction. 


Price, $1.00 and $1.25 per copy. 


SONGS OF 
PRAISE AND PRAYER: 


For the Sunday-School and 
Social Meeting. 


By Rev. CHARLES H. RICHARDS, D.D. 

Price, 50 cents per copy; $40.00 per 100. 

The I dent says: “Rev. Dr. Richards’s* Sones 0 | 
Praise and Prayer,’ may safely be pronounced the bes’ 

et published. The hymns are numerous on ae 
Th he music is selected on the right prircipl It is 

ure, sweet, atrons, and really musical. e > rhythen 
B marked and finished. The melodies do not strag- 
gle, nor rise into impractical ranges.” 

The New York Observer says: “ It is a choice collec- 
Gon of hymns and of sparkling melodies, —> +4 
cement which has prevailed in too 
Send hy-school books, and is equally well-adapted to 

the prayer-meeting.” 


SCRIPTURE SELECTIONS 
RESPONSIVE READINGS. 


Selected and Arranged by 
Rev. CHARLES H. RICHARDS, D.D. 
A choicecollection of devotional passages of 
the Bible, topically arranged. Price, 50 
cents per copy; $40 net per 100 copies. 


Returnable copies of above books sent free 
to Pastors or Church Committies for exam- 
ination. : 

Specimen pages, testimonials and price-lists 
mailed to any address on application to 


TAINTORBROTHERS&CO., 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
WRITE THE 


Con ea Publishing Co, 
RAND, MNALLY &CO.'S 
Indexed Atlas 

WN orld. 


















Superbly 
Bound in Mo- 
occo,Full Gilt Edg- 
48, or English Cloth. 
For SampleSheets 
und Descriptive Cir- 
: ‘ulars, address the 
Jontinental Pub. Co. 
. CHICAGO. 
Eastern Office, 
$23 BROADWAY 
N.Y. 


* Salesmen 
w 


anted, 
END to. T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 


52% and 296 Washington 8) 
“owent rates in all papers. 


EDUCATION. 


EST TEACHERS, 8a 


AND FOREIGN, 


promentt tly rovided for Families, Schools,Colleges 
Ski wacpase sy ak with post ions. 


arents. 
School Propert rented and so 
Schoo! d Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J.W SC HEMERHORN & Co. 7 East 14th Street, N.Y. 


LEXANDER INSTITUTE Military Bosrd- 
ing School, White Plains, N. Y. Principal, O. R. 
WILL 3. “Ph. D. 


BA RERENS s Cc Hi Oo e L Bl u LLETIN 
Syracuse m 
on to furnish suitab teachers send to inform no others. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


capeiies schools with teachers, teachers with pouene. 
Send for circular. E.0.Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Bosto: 


treet, Boston, Mass., for the 




















_STENOGRAPHY, TYPE-WRITING. 


HORTHAND [xm 
STENOGRAPH rapic‘teginte 


The Shorthand hanes Machine B8e8 
many advantages over, and is Jearned in much 
time than other systems. Price $40. 
itructions by mail free. Send stamps for Circular. 


U.8,STENOGEAPH 00., ST.LOUIS, MO. 





A NEW SCHOOT 


Thirty miles from New York, with NEw FEATURES. 
Order program and picture ot 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, Chappaqua,N.Y. 


r COLEMAN NATIONAL BUSI- 
NESS COLLEGE, Newark N- J. 
Open all the year. 

noes Training 5 Best facilities. Pleas- 
F \antert location. Lowest rates. Shortest 
time. Most highly to Write 
for Catal fant be con vinced. 

‘fi. COLEMAN, Prest, 











7 4 PAUL BARDEN OLPY, OF + may 





Peis 
} —\— a. equipment. and tention, Thed ‘ipline is firm 
nstruction thorough, up to the standard of 
he bet. Schools, Business, Milita nm, | ay ae 
f poet! and Na’ 
emies. Chemical Labora t 4 a t- 
ments. 16 teachers employ " ae tT itary m under 
U. 8S. Army Office For ars 
dress CHAS. STURTEVAN OORE, A.B. 
(Harvard), Head Maste’ 


FRIENDS’ cama 
New Bedford, Mass. 


e ) Ere arato and St ial Courses. 
YELDT, Principal. 


THE MISSES GRAHAM 


a re-open — Sais 
1TH PAVENUE, New York. 


HOWARD. COLLEGIATE , INSTI- 


ientific Gradua 
Tor reesei aan MMA O.CONRO, 
courses or B. B. HOWARD, Sec’y, W Bridgewater. ion 


Johns Hopkins University, 
BALTIMORE. 





THOMAS 




















Programs of the instruction offered, for the 
academic year beginning October ist, 1887, 


to Graduate, Undergraduate, and Special 
Students will be sent on application. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY | 


CLINTON. +e ey on Year, 2 unsur- 
passed. Tr years’ course. 
A. Ag‘ BENEDICT, A.M. 


AKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, THE OAKS 
h or Girls. Third 





For 
lars ad THE MISSES. FARRINGTON, 
THE OAKS, LAKEWOOD. NEW JERSEY. 


Leen HA LL, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
‘A Girls’ Boarding School of the best class. For 
catalogues, address SAMUEL W. BUCK, A.M. 


MOUNT HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY,—A 
boys’ school on the home Rian = 
H. M. WALRADT (Yale), Principal. 

N. E, pUREA Oo ov ee yD CATION, 
Orcutt, Manager. St.. Boston, supplies 
teachers with desirable Soanlene and schoois of every 
grade with good teachers. Send for circulars. 

OHIO, CINCINNATI, WALNUT HILLS. 

Miss Nourse will reopen her ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL, Sept. 27th, 1887. 
Pupils may take special work, or the full course of 
study fitting for College Examinations. 














OSSINING INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
SING SING ON THE HUDSON, 


t. 20th. Sarah M. VanVieck, A.M. 
prischeal. CRissieat’ and Scientific Courses. Special 
i _~ Literature, Art and Music. Beauti- 
ful and healthful location. For ©: pales nN Y. 
REV . B. DWIGHT, Sing Sing, N 





The Peanteicania Academy of 
the Fine Arts. 


The Antique, Life oad | Borges Clesaes of the Acad- 
emy will reopen MOND ‘tobe 

For circular by the pi on instruction, + < 
formation as to the Schools, address or appl hie 
Gar IPPLE, Curator, at the Academy Build 

Cor. Broad and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


VIEW Acs2Em 
POUGHKEEPSIE. 4 
d Year. Prepares thoroughly for College 
an Academies, and business. Military Dr' ii. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


SEVEN GABLES, BRIDGETON, mt x fs 
Fourteenth yer of so WESCOTT’S Boa: 
School for comms Xs les. oe for Wellsclons on 
any college desired. Pure spring water, tennis and 
boating, gymnasium and sun parlor. Circulars on 
application. — 


School of Medicine, 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY, 


Opens October 13th, 1887. 


FIFTEENTH YEAR. 


Furnishes superior facilities for thorough scientific 
and practical instruction in three and four years’ 
courses. Entrance examinations, Oct. 10th and llth 

Send for announcements to 


I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, 


66 Marlborough street. Boston. 


UNION HALL SEMINARY, 


JAMAICA, LONG ISLAND, N. ¥. 
For Young Ladiesand Children. Reopens Sept. 2ist. 
Miss ANNA P. TOWNSEND, Principal. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Full corps of teachers. Full course of study. Ad- 
Professor Francis B. Denio, Bangor, Maine. 


WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


WANTED.—A position as assistant in office 
work. or companion or housekeeper for a lady. Can 
do plain sowing well. Address, ASSIS ‘ANT, % 
Care of this offi 


Dit. Scar cam ~ REP) for 
AGENTS DR, 8S Renita EC- 
SETS, BRUAH BELTS. ¢ etc. 


No risk, quick sales. Territory y *. 
guaranteed. DR, SCOTT, Sis SB way, NY . 


to $8 a day. Sam mples worth 14 50. FREE 
$5 Lines not under the horse’s Write 
Brewster SafetyRein Holderco. sitelly, Mich. 


AGENTS WANTED 


PARISH PROBLEMS. 


A book needed by Ministers, Eld- 
ers, Deacons, Trustees, Choristers, 
Organists,Choir Members, Sunday- 
School Workers, and everybody in 
every church. 

Send for descriptive circular and 
our very liberal terms to agents. 

Address THE CENTURY CO., 
33 East 17th Street, New York, 
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Ueligicus Intelligence. 


THE ARCHDEACONRY OF NEW 
YORK. 


BY THE REV, G. MONROE ROYCE. 


THERE has been a great deal of premature 
newspaper talk concerning the Archdeacon 
and the Archdeaconry of New York. It 
may, therefore, be well first of all to state 
that the primary meeting of the Archdea- 
conry was held on the 20th of September, 
when the Rev. Alexander Mackay-Smith 
was nominated and confirmed as the first 
Archdeacon of New York. As the creation of 
this high dignitary marks a new departure 
in the Protestant Eplscopal Church of Ameri- 
ca,many persons will doubtless be interested 
to know something about the Archdeacon 
and the work his Bishop and his brethren 
have given him to do. 

The Diocese of New York has been divided 
into five Archdeaconries. The first in im- 
portance is, of course, the Archdeaconry of 
New York, which comprises the county of 
New York. The Archdeacon is the executive 
officer, and must in every instance be nomi- 
nated by the Bishop and confirmed by the 
Archdeaconry. The functions of the Arch- 
deacon in the English Church are not very 
clearly defined nor understood. This exalted 
ecclesiastic is, in fact, looked upon by some 
irreverent persons as a supernumerary. It is 
said that some high authority gravely de- 
fined the duties of an archdeacon as com- 
prising the functions of an archdeacon, and 
the functions of an archdeacon have been 
reversely stated to coincide with the duties 
of an archdeacon. It has also, in times past, 
been more or less openly insinuated that 
the only positive and clearly understood 
function of an archdeacon was to draw the 
pay of an archdeacon. But let that pass, 
and with it all offense. This pleasant ban- 
ter—balf in earnest and half in jest—which 
one hears in England, can in no sense cbar- 
acterize the Archdeacon of New York, as 
his functions are very clearly defined, and 
indicate that he is by no means a super 
numerary, He is not only the executive offi- 
cer of the Archdeaconry, but is also the act- 
ive and the responsible superintendent of 
all mission work (not parochial) within his 
jurisdiction. For example, the New York 
Protestant Episcopal Mission Society em-- 
ploys as regular missionaries, eight priests, 
three deacons, and three laymen, besides 
the matron and five assistants of 
St. Barnabas’s House. It expends an- 
nually a sum varying from thirty 
to thirty-six thousand dollars. It has 
had, heretofore, a superintendent who gave 
his entire time to its work. The func- 
tions of the superintendent are now in- 
cluded within those of the Archdeacon; and 
as may be imagined, are by no means mere- 
ly nominal. 

And now it seems fitting that a word 
should be said about the man and the 
minister, who has been elevated to this 
new dignity of Archdeacon of New York. 
The Rev. Alexander Mackay-Smith was 
born and brought up in New York, where 
his father was for many years a successful 
merchant, and where he has a brother who 
is rector of St, James’s Church. He was ed- 
ucated at Trinity College, Conn. After grad- 
uating he studied theology with the Rev. 
W. R. Huntington, D.D., then of Worces- 
ter, Mass., now Rector of Grace Church, 
in this city. Before completing his theo- 
logical studies he went to Europe and was 
for two or more years under the tutorage of 
that distinguished scholar,the Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge, who is, if I mistake not, the 
grand-nephew of the celebrated poet and 
philusopher, Samuel Taylor Coleridge. He 
remained three or four years in Europe 
studying and traveling, and was ordained 
to the Christian ministry in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church soon after his return to 
America. The young priest’s first call came 
from the church in Ambherst, Mass., and a 
petition, signed by about forty students, 
urging him to accept, accompanied this 
call. It was, however, declined, and the 
first three years of the young preacher’s life 
were spent in doing mission work in South 
Boston. At the end of that time he became 
assistant minister of St. Thomas’s church, 
New York, a post which he held until last 
January. Mr. Mackay-Smith has since been 
elected Bishop of Kansas. He has also re- 
ceived calls from St. Luke’s church, Phila- 
delpbia, and from St. Timothy’s church: 

New York, all of which he has declined’ 
This simple narration of facts can only sug- 
gest the merest outlines, but it furnishes, I 
think, sufficient grounds for the belief that 
the right man 1s in the right place, and that 
the elevation of the Rev. Alexander Mackay- 
Smith to the Archdeaconry of New York, is 
both according to the laws of natural selec 





tion and the eternal fitness of things. At 
the very beginning of his ministerial life he 
declined a church in a beautiful academic 
town, where he could have enjoyed the 
associations of the most refined and 
cultivated people, and cast his lot with the 
poor and the wretched denizens of South 
Boston, where the highest social rank in 
his church was held by a drayman. And 
here he worked for three years—ministering 
to himself with his own hands for he ac- 
tually cooked his own breakfast and fre- 
quently his supper, and this for the simple 
reason that there was no placein the neigh- 
borhood of his church where a decent meal 
could be had. This is of itself a sufficient 
comment upon the kind of work which this 
young minister of Christ was willing to do. 
His last act is like bis first; he declines the 
rectorship of a rich and fashionable city 
church to do the work of a missionary. 

I am not admitted tothe secret councils 
of those who have the great cathedral proj- 
ect in hand, but I have heard it intimated, 
and from trustworthy sources, too, that the 
creation of the Archdeaconry upon this 
broad missionary basis is the first step taken 
in that movement. If this be true it speaks 
well for that enterprise, as it would seem 
to indicate that the idea of the cathedral 
was conceived in a missionary spirit and 
may really become, not what I have feared 
it might be ~ a monument to Church 
pride, but the church of the people where 
the Gospel shall be preached to God’s poor 
without money and without price. 

CLERGY House, NEw YORK CITY. 

a 


THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
BOARD. 


THE subject of greatest immediate in- 
terest in the religious world may be said to 
be the annual meeting of the American 
Board. A great issve is to be determined 
at that meeting, and the decision given 
must profoundly affect the future of the 
oldest of American missionary societies. 
The issue was joined last year at the meet 
ing in Des Moines, and this year the same 
question will be forced upon the Board. 
We have fully discussed it in its various 


aspects in our editorial columns, and we" 


need do no more here than call attention to 
the date, place, and program of the meet- 
ing, and give the list of corporate members, 
together with that of the Prudential Com- 
mittee and secretaries and treasurer. 

The meeting will be held in Springfield, 
Mass., in the City Hall, beginning Tuesday, 
October 4th, at 3 o’clock Pp. M. After organ- 
ization it is customary to hear the report of 
the Prudential Committee and the survey 
of missions, and to appoint committees on 
nominations, arrangements and vusiness. 
Tuesday evening the annual sermon will be 
preached by Dr. F. A. Noble, of Chicago. 
On Wednesday the list of committees is 
completed and the Board settles to its 
work. The evening meetings are devoted 
chiefly to reports of the committees on the 
various missions and to stirring missionary 
addresses. The discussion of the burning 
question will probably be reached by Thurs 
day, and the Board will close its sessions 
Friday morning. 

The President of the Board, since 1857, 
was Dr. Mark Hopkins, whose death makes 
a vacancy that the corporate members will 
fill by ballot. The Prudential Committee 
consists of ten members as follows, given in 
order of election: 

1. A. C. Thompson, D.D. 6. E. Torrey, Esq. 

2. Ezra Farnsworth,Esq. 7. A. H. Plumb, D.D. 

8. Jos. 8. Ropes, Esq. 8. Wm. P. Ellison, Esq. 
4. Edwin B. Webb, D.D. 9. E. 8. Atwood, D.D. 
5. Chas. C. Burr, Esq. 10. Rev. C. A. Dickinson 

Dr. Thompson has served since 1849, and 
Mr. Farnsworth since 1868. 

The curresponding secretaries are, N. G. 
Clark, D.D., elected first in 1865; E. K. 
Alden, D.D., elected in 1876, and Judson 
Smith, D.D., elected in 1884. The recording 
secretary is Henry A. Stimson, D. D., and 
the treasurer, Langdon 8S. Ward, Esq., who 
has served since 1865. 

We now give the list of members of the 
Board: 

CORPORATE MEMBERS. 
MAINE. 

Hon. W. W. Thomas. Hon. J. W. Bradbury. 
J.S.Wheelwright,Esq. William H. Fenn, D.D. 
Hon, Joseph Titcomb. Rev. William P. Fisher. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Hon. G. W. Nesmith. Alonzo H. Quint, D.D. 
8. C. Bartlett, D.D. Josiah G. Davis, D.D. 
Hon. John W. Noyes. Rev. Franklin D. Ayer. 

VERMONT. 

C. F. Thompson, Esq. Rev.H.Fairbanks,Ph.D. 
Edward Hawes, D.D. Calvin B. Hulbert, D.D. 
Hon. Fred. Billings. Hon. Horace Fairbanks. 
M. H. Buckham, D.D. Rev. Geo. W. Phillips. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
L. P. Hickok, D.D. Rev. John W. Harding. 
A.C. Thompson, D.D. Hon. Arthur W. Tufts. 
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J. W. Chickering, D D. Samuel D. Smith, Esq. 
James M,Gordon,Esq. A. L. Williston, Esq. 
Hon. William Hyde. Julius H. Seelye, D.D. 
Edwards A. Park,D.D. Charles C. Burr, Esq. 
N. G. Clark, D.D. Elbridge Torrey, Esq. 
L.8. Ward, Esq. Rev. E. N. Packard. 
Daniel T. Fiske, D.D. WilliamH.Willcox,D.D. 
J.W. Wellman, D.D. J. L. Jenkins, D.D. 
Ezra Farnsworth,Esq. Sewall G. Mack, Esq. 
E. K. Alden, D.D. Thomas J. Borden, Esq. 
W. E. Merriman, D.D. Charles Merriam, Esq. 
Hon. Joseph 8. Ropes. Elizur Smith, Esq. 
Rev. I. R. Worcester. David Whitcomb, Esq. 
S.G.Buckingham, D.D. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D. 
James H. Means, D.D. Elnathan E.Strong,D.D. 
Edwin B. Webb, D.D. John L. Withrow, D.D. 
Ebenezer Cutler, D.D. Henry M. Dexter. D.D. 
Hon. Chas. T. Russell. William O. Grover, Esq. 
John N. Denison, Esq. Albert H. Plumb, D.D. 
W.B.Washburn,LL.D. Judson Smith, D.D. 
Geo. R. Chapman,Esq. Hon. Robert R. Bishop. 
T. H. Hawkes, D.D. Franklin Carter, LL.D. 
Chas. P. Whitin, Esq. Hon. James White. 
Joseph C. Tyler, Esq. Samuel B. Capen, Esq. 
Edward 8.Atwood,D.D. Hon. William P. Ellison. 
Thos. P, Field, D.D. William T. Eustis, D.D. 
A. E. P. Perkins, D.D. Rev. Henry L. Hubbell. 
Daniel L. Furber,D.D. Hon. William H. Haile. 
R. H. Stearns, Esq. Rev. Michael Burnham. 
Philip L. Moen, Esq. J. Lincoln Barry, Esq. 
Samuel Johnson, Esq. Rev. Chas. A.Dickinson. 
Egbert C.Smyth,D.D. G. H. Whitcomb, Esq. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Hon. Amos C.Barstow. Thomas Laurie, D.D. 
Thatcher Thayer, D.D. James G. Vose, D.D. 
Rowland Hazard. Esq. Hon. W. W. Hoppin. 
Royal C. Taft, Esq. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Hon. Samuel Miller. Rev. Jos. W. Backus. 
J. N. Stickney, Esq. Jon’th’n N. Harris, Esq. 
Noah Porter, D.D. Robbins Battell, Esq. 
Rev. 8. G. Willard. George L. Walker, D.D, 
Hon. Benj. Douglas. James G. Johnson, D.D- 
Rey.C. Ray Palmer. Wm. M. Barbour, D.D, 
John E. Todd, D.D. Hon. Robert Coit. 
Wm. Thompson, D.D. Lewis A. Hyde, Esq. 
Roland Mather, Esq. Samuel Harris, D.D. 
H. E. Sawyer, Esq. Rev. Azel W. Hazen. 
Rev. Burdett Hart. Elbert B. Monroe, Esq. 
Hon. Nath’1| Shipman. James W. Cooper, D.D. 
George P. Fisher, D.D. 

NEW YORK. 
Hon.H.W.Taylor,LL.D. Alfred S. Barnes, Esq. 
Hon. C. T. Hulburd. D. Willis James, Esq. 
J.M.Schermerhorn,Esq. L. Henry Cobb, D.D. 

8. B. Chittenden, Esq. William M. Taylor, D.D. 

James B.Shaw,D.D. George B. Safford, D.D. 

Richard S. Storrs, D.D. William 8S. Smart, D.D. 

Zebulon 8. Ely, Esq. A.J. F. Behrends, D.D. 

Louis Chapin, Esq. Frank Russell, D.D. 
James P. Wallace, Esq. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Geo. B. Cheever, D.D. Henry M. Storrs, D.D. 
Aaron Carter, Esq. Samuel Holmes, = 
M. E. Strieby, D.D. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
George L. Weed, Esq. Howard Z. Culver, Esq. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
W. W. Patton, D.D., LL.D. 
E. Whittlesey, D.D. 
VIRGINIA. 
David H. Riddle, D.D. 
GEORGIA. 
Zachary Eddy, D.D. 
ALABAMA. 
Henry 8. DeForest, D.D. 
OHIO. 
H. D. Kitchell, D.D. Hiram C. Haydn, D.D. 
Douglas Putnam, Esq. Seth H. Sheldon, Esq. 
I. W. Andrews, D.D. Hon.Francis C.Sessions. 
Jas. H. Fairchild, D.D. Hon. Heman Ely. 


William J. Breed, Esq. Robert G.Hutchins,D.D. 


James Brand, D.D. 
INDIANA. 


Samuel H. Potter, Esq. Nathaniel A. Hyde, D.D. 


ILLINOIS. 


R. W. Patterson, D.D. James W. Scovill, Esq. 
G. N. Boardman, D.D. Frederick A. Noble,D.D. 


Gen. 8. L. Brown. 
E. P. Goodwin, D.D. 


Charles H. Case, Esq. 


S.J. Humphrey, D.D. Caleb F. Gates, Esq. 
H. M. Scudder, D.D. William H. Rice, Esq. 
Charles H. Bull, Esq. William E. Hale, Esq. 


MICHIGAN. 
Philo R. Hurd, D.D. 


Jesse W. Hough, D.D . Buttertield, D.D. 


Hon, Philo Parsons. A. Hastings Koss, D.D. 


Rev. Moses Smith. Hon. B. M, Cutcheon. 


WISCONSIN. 

Aaron L, Chapin, D.D. Hon. Sam’! D. Hastin 

Edw’d H. —— D.D. Samuel W. Eaton, D. 
Hon. Envera’ D. Holton. 


MINNESOTA. 

James W. Strong, D.D. Hon. Edwin 8. Jones. 
M. McG. Dana, .D. 
Rev. Edward M. Williams. 

IOWA. 

Alden B. Robbins, D.D. Hon. Samuel Merrill. 
Hon. John G. Foote. James 8. Hoyt, D.D. 

Geo. F. Magoun, D.D. Kev. George H. White. 


MISSOURI. 


John B. Johnson, M.D. Henry A. Stimson, D.D. 


KANSAS. 
Richard Cordley, D.D. 
DAKOTA, 
Joseph Ward. D.D, 
CALIFORNIA. 


John C.Holbrook, D.D. Edward P. Flint Db. 
Andrew L. Stone, D.D. jane: E. Bwinell, 
Jehn K. McLean, D.D. 


Gen. Oliver U. Howard. Site G. kwith, mie D, 


M. K. Whittlesey, D.D. 
£. W. Blatchford, Esq. Franklin W. Fisk, D.D. 
Ralph Emerson, Esq. J. K. Scarborough, Esq. 


James B. Angell, LL.D. 


Rev. Charles } F. Thwing. 








The oldest of the corporate members in 
order of election since the death of Dr. 
Mark Hopkins is Dr. D. H. Riddle, of Vir- 
ginia, who was elected in 1840. 
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...-A Convention of Christian workers in 
the United States and Canada was held last 
week in the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York City. There was a good attendance 
and interesting sessions. The Rev. John C. 
Collins, of New Haven, secretary of the 
committee, said they had come together in 
response to a call issued by a committee ap- 
pointed by the Chicago Cenvention of last 
year. That committee had, during the 
year, endeavored “to secure more zealous 
and united effort in the work of evangeliz- 
ing the masses not reached by the ordinary 
ministrations of the Gospel.” They had 
done this by utilizing the existing institu- 
tions of Christian effort, avoiding interfer- 
ence with or opposition to other organiza- 
tions. The Rev. R. A. Torrey, of Minneapo- 
lis, was chosen president, and the Rev. John 
C. Collins, secretary. A paper by Dr. Deni- 
son, of Williamstown, Mass., on “ Minis- 
terial Training,” declared that graduates 
from theological schools were the most 
impractical of professional men. The edu- 
cation of the preacher should be nade more 
practical. The Rev. G. J. Mingins, of New 
York, said the trouble with most theologi- 
cal semimaries was, that the three years 
of training was without opportunity 
of practicing what the student learned. 
In an address on Hebrew Christian Work 
the Rev. Jacob Freshman said there were 
more Christian Jews in the world than peo- 
ple generally supposed. The Church of 
England had 100 clergymen and over 3,000 
communicants who were converts from Ju- 
daism. Three had reached the rank ef 
Bishop in the Church, and the work was 
spreading with greater power than ever. In 
Hungary, under ex-Rabbi Lichtenstein, in 
Russia and in Germany, the conversions 
were numerous. The Rev. A. F. Beard read 
an elaborate paper at the afternoon session 
on ‘‘The McAll Mission Methods, and their 
Application to American Cities,’’ and Dr. A. 
T. Pierson, of Philadelphia, gave an address 
on ‘“‘ The Ideal Church for the People.”’ Dr. 
A. F. Schauffler described the work of 
the New York City Mission, and Dr. 
Josiah Strong read a paperon ‘* The Plans 
and Purposes of the Evangelical Alliance in 
the United States.” The greatest dangers 
threatening the United States to-day, he 
said, were the organizations for offensive 
warfare of the powers of darkness. And 
in the face of all this the Christian Church 
was divided into a multiplicity of puerile 
factions. The bad distribution of churches 
Was one ofthe consequences of this disor- 
ganization. The third day’s sessions were 
largely given to the consideration of mission 
and reformatory work among women, girls 
and children. Miss M. M. McBryde, Super- 
intendent of the Welcome Lodging House 
tor Women and little Children, at West 
Fourth and West Tenth streets, told about 
that institution. The plan was to help the 
inmates as rapidly as possible to self-sup- 
portiong positions. Miss Etta I. Clark, of 
the Bible and Fruit Mission, spoke about 
‘*Preventive Work for Young Women.”’ It 
was cheaper, she said, to prevent crime than 
to cure it. When her work was first laid 
outfor her she was directed to goto rail- 
way stations and steamship docks and look 
after young girls as they drifted into the 
city without definite aim or purpose and 
renderthem advice and assistance. That 
soon became impossible, so she had cards 
printed and distributed extending an invi 
tation to strange girls to come to her at the 
mission. It had resulted in much good, al- 
though she had but aslender purse at her 
disposal, and there was no fit institution in 
the city for innocent girls. Rev. David 
Allen Reed, of Springfield, Mass., read a 
paper on *‘ Christian Industrial Schools for 
Children,” and the Rev. John C. Collins 
spoke on “ Boys Clubs,” 


..Missionary Doane, of Ponape, released 
recently by the Spanish Governor-General 
at Manila, received a personal letter from 
the latter, expressing esteem for his charac- 
ter and services as a Christian missionary, 
and appreciation of the invaluable work in 
behalf of religion and civilization done in 
the Caroline Islands by the American mis- 
sionaries. Official assurances were also 
given that in future the mission work 
should be uninterrupted, and the mission- 
aries should be protected from any sort of 
interference. 


..The Rev. E. W. Warren, of England, 
who visited this country in 1885 to take part 
in the Advent Mission in Episcopal churches, 
has arrived from London to enter upon the 
rectorship of Holy Trinity Episcopal church, 
New York City. 
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Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 9th. 
THE TEMPEST STILLED. 


NoTEs.—‘‘Great multitudes about him.” 
—To whom he had been preaching in para- 
bles all day, according to Mark, and from 
whom he wished to escape for rest. 
‘To the other side.” —To the east or south- 
east of the lake. “A scribe.”’—The 
scribes were the scholars, students and copy- 
ists of the Law. “Master.” —Implying 
that Jesus was recognized as a wise teacher. 
“Son of Man.”’—A designation taken from 
Daniel vii, 13, and often used by Christ to 
emphasize his brotherhood with men. 
“Not where to lay his head.’’—Since enter- 
ing on his ministry he was a wandering 
teacher with no home. ‘Another of the 
disciples.’’—This implies that the scribe was, 
in a sense, a disciple; here, not one of the 
twelve, but of the multitude thataccepted him 
like the Seventy whom he sent out two and 
two. “Leave the dead to bury their own 
dead.’’—Perhaps his father was not dead 
yet, but only expected to die. If he were 
already dead, the son was probably absent 
at the time and the burial must have al- 
ready taken place, and he wanted to go and 
take part in the general mourning which 
would consume a week more. We must not 
consider that Christ would have objected to 
paying respect to one’s father’s memory. He 
only put the language very strongly to teach 
the man that God’s business was paramount 
to every other. This hardly means, leave the 
dead in sins to bury the bodies of the dead. 
“He was asleep.”’ — The disciples 
in the boat were probably those whose 
business was fishing, and who were thus fa- 
miliar with the management of boats. Je- 
sus was a carpenter, and would naturally 
not help in the cave of the boat, and might 
well be asleep.——“‘ Why are ye so fearful?” 























—The other evangelists make Jesus say this 
after he had calmed the storm. It makes 
no difference to the effect on us whether 
it was before or after. or both. 

Instruction.—The same Jesus who wel- 
comed the multitudes avoided them. One 
cannot keep at work all the time. Suitable 
time must be given to rest and sleep. After 
a period of hard work Jesus took a short 
vacation in the desert or mountain. 

But so far as we are informed of our 
Lord’s vacations he spent them in medita- 
tion and prayer. After hard work he slept, 
even in a storm, but his waking hours-of 
rest were given to communion with God. 
We make a great mistake if we do not simi- 
larly improve at least a portion of our peri- 
ods of rest. 

The scribe apparently did not know his 
own mind. He was quick and eager witflout 
apprehending how sericus a thing is conse- 
cration to God. Christ seems to have re- 
pelled him, but really what he said was: 
“Do you understand the seriousness of this 
consecration? It means privation; it may 
mean death. Don’t put your hand to the 
plow and thenturn back.’’ One should not 
accept Christ lightly. Itis the most solemn 
thing we can do. 

We have to make no such sacrifices for 
Christ. We shall probably not have to leave 
our homes; but are we willing to? Does 
our consecration mean that we give up ev- 
erything to God? 

The other disciple was not so eager as the 
scribe. He needed to be encouraged rather 
than repelled. Ifsome people make up their 
mind too quickly, others are too slow. They 
are all the time thinking of something that 
may interfere. They would become Chris- 
tians, but this or that other thing must be 
considered first. Cbrist’s answer to that is 
that nothing must be considered first. There 
is no other duty to father, mother, wife or 
child,that must stand in the way of a Chris- 
tian consecration. 

If it seems to us that Jesus lacked in kind- 
ness, orin recognitian of filial duty in this 
command to the man who wished to bury 
his father, then we misinterpret the pas- 
sage. Christ never would have that dis- 
ciple or any other fail to obey the fourth 
commandment. 

The disciples were in no danger with 
Jesus in the boat. Once inastorm Julius 


Cesar calmed his affrighted soldiers with 
the words: ‘‘Fear not; this’ -hip carries 
Cesar.”” Where Jesus is we need not fear. 
It is those without him that are in danger. 

Corist asked the disciples why they were 
so fearfulf and he gave the answer, that 
they were ‘‘of little faith.”” Those who have 
great faith need not fear. Even death will 
not be to them an object of fear. They can 
triumph in it. 


Jesus is divine. One who can calm the 


waves, can control the storms, is divine. 

Here is proof enough of his divinity. And 

we notice that he does it by his own word 
wer. 

im whom the winds and the sea obey 

we will obey. We will say to him what 


of 


Wews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE Democrats of Massachusetts held 
their state convention in Worcester last week 
and nominated the following ticket : 

* For Governor.—Henry B. Lovering, of Lynn. 
“ For Lieutenant-Governor.—Walter E. Cut- 
ting, of Pittsfield. 

* For Secretary of State—John F. Murphy, of 
Lowell. 

“ For Treasurer and Receiver-General.—Henry 
C. Thatcher, of Yarmouth. 

“ For Auditor.—William F. Cook, of Spring- 
field. 

* For Attorney-General.—John W. Corcoran, of 
Clinton. 

“ Delegates to the National Convention.—The 
Hon. P. A. Collins, of Boston; the Hon. Joshua 
G. Abbott, the Hon. John W. Cummings, of Fall 
River ; the Hon. Jonas H. French, of Gloucester. 
Alternates.—Charles D. Lewis, of Framingham : 
James E. Delaney, of Holyoke ; Godfrey Morse, 
of Boston ; John R. Thayer, of Worcester.” 

It was expected that the report of the so-- 
called ‘‘Smelling Committee,’’ which had 
undertaken to discover why, under a Demo- 
cratic administration, Republicans had not 
been superseded by Democrats in the Fed- 
eral offices of the state, would be submitted 
to the Convention; but the State Commit- 
mittee did not see fit to present it. 
lt stated that in the various offices, 
“the whole number of employés can be 
not less than 4,614, and of this number 
3,828, or 83 per cent. of all the Federal offi- 
cers in Massachusetts, drawing from the 
United States Trsasury not less than %,- 
000,000 per annum, are Republicans.”’ The 
reasons given for the retention of these Re- 
publicans were as follows: ‘‘ First and gen- 
erally, because of an impression which seems 
to prevail more or less among nearly all the 
heads of the various departments that their 
retention is in some way involved in the 
reform of the civil service, and that this 
civil-service reform, as they interpret it, is 
of more consequence than the success of the 
Democratic party. (2.) A strange and very 
violent presumption that these life-long 
Republicans, after years of the must servile 
devotion to the enemy, may in the future be 
relied upon to vote for Cleveland, is assigned 
as another reason for their retention. (3.) 
Political and social influence has much to 
do with their retention. (4.) Other reasons, 
it is claimed, may be found in the platforms 
of our State and National Conventions, and 
instructions directly from Washington.” 
The Committee recommend that ‘this 
whole subject be submitted in suitable form 
to the Convention, and through the Conven- 
tion, if so approved, to the President at 
Washington, in order that the remedy, if 
any isto be applied, may be authoritative, 
immediate, radical and complete.”’ This, 
as said, was not done, though it was plain 
that the sentiment of the Convention was 
opposed to “‘civil-service methods.”’ Colonel 
French, the presiding officer, was warmly 
applauded after making the following state- 
ments: 


“This Administration ought not to wonder 
that the Democrats of Massachusetts are a little 
sensitive concerning the offices, to which they 
feel themselves entitled, when they have always 
been met, even in the highest and most sacred 
places, with a political ostracism. I yield to no 
man in my high appreciation of the honor, hon- 
esty and integrity of President Cleveland, and 
my admiration of his sturdy qualities of genu- 
ine manliness, bravery, courage and absolute 
devotion to duty. But with these feelings—and 
they come from the bottom of my heart—and 
because of these noble qualities in the man, I 
believe he will appreciate a manly, outspoken 
avowal of our real sentiments concerning either 
his administration or the acts of his subordi- 
nates, rather than subsequent or indiscrimi- 
nate praise. I would not be unjust or speak in 
any spirit of unkindness, but I must voice my 
convictions. It seems to me that leading Fed- 
eral office-holders here are discriminating 
against Democrats. I do not believe that the 
President intends that any such discrimination 
shall be made, nor an endeavor to belittle the 
Democratic party. The old Jeffersonian test of 
fitness and honesty should be applied to all 
office-holders and all applicants, in Massachu- 
setts as well as Maryland and Louisiana; and 
while party service should not be regarded as a 
necessary qualification, it should not militate 
against a worthy applicant. We are eager to 
second all the President's efforts for reform and 
the improvement of the public service, and also 
those of his appointees, when it is along these 
lines. We welcome recruits who are willing to 
work heartily with the President and the Demo- 
cratic party—more especially those who do not 
wish to dictate, but to labor with us earnestly, 
and who have an honest desire to see the busi- 
ness of the Government conducted on business 
principles.” 


....The General Term of the Supreme 
Court of this state (third department), at 
Saratoga, last week, handed down a decision 
on the Broadway Railroad case. It holds 
that the act of 1886, which annulled the 





Thomas said: ‘‘ My Lord and my God.” 


charter of the Broadway Surface Railroad 





Company is constitutional, but its effect 
was only to kill the company, not to destroy 
its estate. The property of the company, 
of which the franchise to operate the rail- 
road on Broadway was part, passed upon 
the death of the company, first to its di- 
rectors and afterward to the receiver, 
charged, however, with all the mortgages 
and contracts which the company lawfully 
created. The mortgages upon the railroad 
and franchises to operate it were not 
affected by the death of the company. 
Justice Landon, as a minority, holds that 
the repeal act is unconstitutional. 


.... The following circular was issued from 
the Treasury Department at Washington 
last week: 

** Purchase of Bonds— Anticipation of Interest 
on the Public Debt, 1887. 


“ DIVISION OF LOAN AND CURRENCY, | 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 22d, 1887. | 


“On and after this date the Government will 
purchase daily, until October 8th, 1887, at the 
office of the Secretary of the Treasury, to be ap- 
plied to the sinking fund, United States 44% per 
cent. bonds of 1891 and 4 per cent. bonds of 1907, 
acts of July 14th, 1870, and January 20th, 1871, 
upon the following terms: The 4% per cent. 
bonds will be accepted at one hundred and eight 
and four-tenths (108.4) during the above stated 
period, and the 4 per cent. bonds during the re- 
mainder of the present month at one hundred 
and twenty-five (125), and from October Ist to 
October 8th, 1887, at one hundred and twenty- 
four (124), which prices include accrued interest 
to date of purchase. The aggregate amount of 
both classes of bonds which will be accepted 
within the time above specified is not to exceed 
$14,000,000. Offers should state the specific char- 
acter of the bonds, whether registered or cou- 
pon. 

“No further bids for bonds as provided in cir- 
cular No. 90, dated August 3d, 1887, will be re- 
ceived after this date. 

“Interest due October Ist, 1887, on United 
States bonds, amounting to about $6,500,000, will 
be paid on the 26th inst. without rebate. 

“ Huaa 8S. THOMPSON, Acting Secretary.* 

.... The extraordinary General ‘Term of the 
Supreme Court of this state, on Monday af- 
ternoon handed dawn a decision in the case 
of Jacob Sharp, affirming his convicion and 
sustaining all the rulings of Judge Barrett 
on Sharp’s trial for the bribery of the Alder- 
men inthe Broadway Railroad case. Two 
opinions were handed down, one by Judge 
Van Brunt and the other by Judge Daniels. 
Both sustain Judge Barrett, arguing from 
different standpoints. 

FOREIGN. 

.... William O’Brien was tried under the 
Crimes Act last week at Mitchellstown, Ire- 
land, on the charge of having used seditious 
language in a public address. Mr. O’Brien 
replying to the charge, declared that the 
court was not competent to try him because 
it was foreign in its composition to the re- 
quirements of the British Constitution. At 
this point the Judge stopped Mr. O’Brien, 
saying the discussion of politics would not 
be allowed in the proceedings. Mr. O’Brien 
thereupon declared that he was a chosen 
representative of the Irish people and would 
advocate free speech. The court again 
stopped him. Mr. O’Brien said that the 
Crown was guilty of having suppressed evi- 
dence favorable to him. The Crown had 
withheld, for instance, the notes made by 
the head constable of the defendant’s speech. 
In these notes, he said, was recorded his 
statement that the Irish party would give 
the Land Bill fair play. Continuing, Mr. 
O’Brien justified his defense of the Kings- 
town tenants on the ground that the evic- 
tions against them were begun just on the 
eve of the passage of the Land Bill,and thus 
an attempt was made to defraud the poor, 
wretched tenants of the benefits of the meas- 
ure. He admitted that he had advised 
the tenants not to give up without 
resistance, and that he had declared 
that before God and man, they were 
justified in defending their homes. 
Mr. O’Brien spoke brilliantly notwithstand- 
ing the interruptions by the court, and was 
frequently applauded. He asserted that his 
advice had prevented evictions, and that a 
hundred tenants in Mitchellstown now pos- 
sessed tomes, who would have been house- 
less if his advice had not been adopted. 
The suppression of Constable O’Sullivan’s 
honest report, he said, showed the means 
adopted to secure a conviction. He pre- 
ferred breaking the law with John Hamp- 
den and George Washington to obeying the 
law which Captain Plunkett and Standish 
O’Grady administered. Personally he felt 
very proud of being one of a long line of 
men who had made a prison cell a glorious 
and holy place. Possibly he himself would 
be the last of that long line, for the English 
nation, to which the last appeal must be 
made, would reverse the decision pro- 
nounced, and declare it no longer a crime 





of the Irish people. The prisoner was found 
guilty, and sentenced to three montis’ im- 
prisonment. But he appealed from this 
judgment and was admitted on bail. 


-...-The Dublin Gazette has published a 
proclamation suppressing the League and 
all its branches in County Clare and baro- 


nies, in Leitrim, Loughree, in Galway, 
Corkaguiney, in Kerry, Condons, Clangib- 
bon, Dunhallow and Muskerry, in Cork 
and Shelburne, in Wexford—200 branches in 
all. The proclamation is signed by Prince 
Edward, of Saxe-Weimar, commander of 
the forces in Ireland; Baron Ashbourne, 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland; A. J. Balfour, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland: lat | Bruen, 
Justice of the Peace; J. G. Gibson, Attorney- 
General of Ireland, and Gen. Sir Redvers 
Buller. The proclamation makes it crimi- 
nal to convoke, hold or publish meetings or 
do anything in connection with the League. 





ORIENTAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 
A Pleasant Evening in Far-Of India 
Illustrated and 
KRAH, a Christian native of Burma, just re- 
turned from India with countless curios and 
gorgeous costumes. For termsand dates ad- 
dress ORIENTAL LECTURE BUREAU, 53- 
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NOTICES. 


2 All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 

ews, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
s nould be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P, 0. Box 2787. 

¢2” All business communications from subscribers 
and advertisers to THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

¢® Remittances shoula be made payable to THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

"No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a guar- 
anty of good faith. 

¢2"We do not hold ourselves reponsible for any 
view or opinions expressea in the communications of 
our correspondents. 

t? Persons desiring the return of their mann- 
scripts. if not accepted. should sena a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however. even in that 
case. hola ourseives responsible for their return. 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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FARM AND GARDEN 


THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


As the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions passes another 
milestone in its steady march onward to 
new endeavors and new achievements, it 
cannot but be thankful to God for what 
he has enabled it to accomplish in bring- 
ing the Gospel to the knowledge of men. 
The meeting, which is to be held next 
week in Springfield, Mass., beginning 
Tuesday afternoon, is designated the 
seventy-eighth. A great history is 
bound up with these nearly fourscore 
years, a history much too great to be told 
in the space at our command, a history, 
indeed, affecting the lifeand progress of 
nations and tribes in all parts of the world, 
as well as the development of Christi- 
anity at home. As it is impossible to say 
just what the world would have been 
without the American Board, it is impos- 
sible to estimate just what the American 
Board has been to the world. The oldest of 
American foreign missionary societies, it 
has unquestionably done much to arouse 
and promote a missionary spirit in other 
bodies of Christian believers in this coun- 
try. Though but two years older than what 
is now known as the American Baptist 
Missionary Union, it was the act of the 
American Board in sending out missiona- 
ries that led to the organization of 
the Baptists for missionary purposes; and 
Presbyterian and *Reformed churches, 
which had become interested in foreign 
missions through contributions to the 
American Board, developed missionary 
enterprise in their respective denomina- 
tions, and the result is the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, with its income 
of nearly $800,000 and its extensive mis- 
sions, and the Reformed Board of Foreign 
Missions With its splendidly organized 
missions in India, China and Japan. The 
successes of the American Board in 





its missions and the influence of its an- 
nual meetings, always notable for the 
strong sentiment, deep enthusiasm and 
true missionary spirit manifested, have 
inspired, it is not too much to say, Chris- 
tians of all denominations to larger efforts 
and greater sacrifices for the conversion 
of the heathen. 

What the American Board has been to 
the churches which have so long given: 
it the best place in their prayers, the best 
of their men, and the best of their sub- 
stance it would be hard to say. It has 
been at all events a liberal education to 
them, broadening their views of Christ’s 
kingdom and their place in it; making the 
Chinese, the Hindus, the savages of the 
South Seas and the unspeakable Turk 
their neighbors; intensifying their interest 
in the neglected populations in their own 
country; and opening their hearts and 
minds and purses « little wider, at least, 
to those other activities which have made 
the Christianity of our day as broad in 
its sympathies as humanity is in its needs, 
No one feels that the money given to the 
Board has been taken away from the chari- 
ties at home. If there be a single church 
which deems itself impoverished because 
the Board has sent millions of money 
abroad it will be found that it is not it- 
self a contributor. The churches that 
have given most will acknowledge the 
largest indebtedness to the Board; for it 
is the churches giving most to foreign 
missions that do the noblest things for 
home missions and other church benevo- 
lences. What but the cause which the 
American Board represents could have 
established so important a law of Chris- 
tian growth ? 

The missions of the American Board 
have given it a name to live in every 
quarter of the world. The sun never 
sets on its fields. Its triumphs are told 
in every continent, and even in the 
islands of the sea. There is nospeech nor 
language, it might almost be said, where 
their voiceis not heard. The Dakotasand 
Senecas of North America, now under the 
care of other Boards; the Mahrattas and 
the Tamils of India; the Chinese and the 
Japanese; the Zulus and the Cougoes of 
Africa; the Armenians and Moslems of 
Turkey; the Spaniards and Austriang 
and Mexicans; the Syrians and Persians, 
now Presbyterian; the Hawaiians and 
other savages of the South Seas have all 
learned the way of life from its mission- 
aries,and the ways of civilization,too. The 
savage has not only become a Christian, he 
has become a civilized being; for it opened 
its schools and educated him, it gave him 
a helpful literature in his own language, 
it inspired him witha desire to get the 
ideas and implements of our civilization. 
This is the kind of work the American 
Board has been doing since its first meet- 
ing was held in the parlor of Dr. Porter, in 
1810; and this is the sort of work its sup- 
porters see other societies doing, more ex- 
tensively even, and with a larger measure 
of success, in some cases, than the Board 
itself. 

In the days of the infancy of the Ameri- 
can Board the idea of going out to con- 
vert the heathen was deemed a wild and 
impracticable notion by many good Chris- 
tian ministers, and grave men in the leg- 
islature of Massachusetts objected to a 
charter for the new society on the ground 
that the men and money required could 
not be spared. And evenin the General 
Association which met at Bradford and 
gave birth to the American Board, there 
was little enthusiasm over the memorial 
which declared the ardent desire of Jud- 
son, Mills, Nott and Newell to give their 
lives forthe heathen. The attitude of the 
meeting as described by one who was 
present, was this: ‘‘ No direct opposition, 
a weak faith, a genial hope, rather lean- 
ing toa waiting posture.” It was on the 
6th of February, 1812, that five of the 
chief ministers of New England laid their 
hands on the heads of the five pioneers of 
American foreign missions and sent them 
forth—part of them to open a mission in 
India, and two to establish, as the event 
proved, a mission in Burmah and call into 
existence a Baptist society which, in the 
number of its converts in its foreign fields, 
long since outstripped the American 
Board itself, 
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Of the various missions which the Board 
has opened during its history we cannot 
here speak in detail. Beginning among 
the Marathas of India and struggling 
against discouragements through many 
long years, plantinga mission in Ceylon 
in 1815, and another in Madura among the 
Tamils, in 1834, the Board counts to-day 
in India more than 6,000 members. Send- 
ing Kingsbury among the Cherokees in 
1817 it began a work among our aborigi- 
nes which has borne excellent fruit, and 
which other boards are now carrying on 
with growing success. Commissioning in 
1819 a band of devoted men and women 
to go out and convert the savages of the 
Sandwich [slands, it saw a miracle per- 
formed greater than that which Henry 
Martyn deemed necessary to make a 
Christian of a Hindu. Christian missions 
have had no more signal victory than in 
the Sandwich Islands, where in the course 
of forty-five years a people given to the 
grossest idolatry, practicing human sacri- 
tice, reveling inall forms of vice and crime, 
had been so far reformed that the Board 
could deem it safe and wise to ‘‘ disband” 
its mission and ‘‘merge” it into the 
churches which had been established. 
And out of this redeemed community 
have gone nearly a hundred Hawaiian 
missionaries to carry the Gospel to the 
Marquesans and other savages in Micro- 
nesia. With the arrival of Goodell and 
Dwight in Constantimople in 1831, the 
Board began a mission which was soon to 
be extended all through Turkey and to 
achieve results among the Armenians and 
other populations which statistics can but 
poorly measure. The moral influence of 
the mission upon the nation, through its 
schools and seminaries and colleges, its 
literature and its 9,000 members, is not the 
least of these results. Into Syria, Persia, 
West Africa, South Africa, China, Japan, 
Mexico, Spain and Austria, the Board 
has sent its missionaries and done a noble 
work forthe Master. Syria and Persia 
and West Africa were the portion of the 
Presbyterians when they reunited in 
1870; but the Board adds to its missions 
more than it relinquishes. To-day it has 
over 900 stations and out-stations against 
511 in 1871 including the missions trans- 
ferred to the Presbyterians, while the 
9,782 members of that year have become 
26,130, the 1,105 native helpers, 1,964, and 
the 171 churches 311. 

The churches which have so generously 
supported the Board have every rea- 
son to be pleased with these results. 
They are part of the dividend from the 
capital of $22,000,000 which they have 
intrusted to the Board as the Lord’s 
money. Having learned the precious 
value of such investments, having the 
utmost confidence in the administration 
of the Board, and having heart and soul 
alive with the missionary spirit, the 
churches wiil fail in no duty of liberality, 
or of sympathy, in support of the Ameri- 
can Board, so long as its mission shall be 
the giving of the living truths of the 
Gospel to living men. If there are those 
who want any other Gospel preached 
they must find some other medium than 
the American Board. The Board dare not 
even so much as parley with such men. It 
can only say to them: ‘* Even as we have 
been approved of God to be intrusted 
with the Gospel, so speak we; not as 
pleasing men, but God which proveth our 
hearts.” 

It is in this spirit, we trust, that the 
Board will deal, at its coming meeting, 
with the question which Andover is 
thrusting upon it. The American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
we may explain to such of our readers as 
do not fully understand its constitution 
and workings, is a close corporation. The 
corporate members, about 200 in number, 
are the commissioners named in the title 
of the organization. The first commis- 
tioners, designated by the General Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts at the ever-mem- 
orable meeting at Bradford, were nine in 
number. From this small company of 
nine all subsequent commissioners derive 
their right and title as commissioners. 
The number was gradually enlarged, as 
the area of contributing churches in- 
creased, by the voting in of addi- 
tional members by the Commissioners 





themselves until every section of 
the country containing patronizing 
churches was represented. In _ these 
corporate members assembled in annual 
meeting resides all voting power. They 
elect the secretaries and treasurer, and 
they elect the members of the Prudential 
Committee, which has entire control of 
the policy of the Board between the 
annual meetings, subject to such instruc- 
tions as the corporate members may have 
given in annual meeting. The corporate 
members occupy seats at the annual meet- 
ing, on the platform behind the president, 
who turns his back on the audience and 
faces them when a vote is to be taken. 
Honorary and other members who become 
such by contributing a certain sum of 
money, may take part in the discussions at 
the annual meeting, but they have no vote. 
The secretaries, of whom there are three, 
one for the home and two for the foreign 
department,and the treasurer are not mem- 
bers of the Prudential Committee, but they 
attend its meetings, which are held every 
Tuesday ,for consultation. The committee 
consists of five clergymen and five lay- 
men who live in Boston or vicinity. They 
are carefully selected for their prudence 
and capacity, and perhaps no body of men 
chosen for so great a trust were ever more 
punctual and faithful in the discharge of 
their responsible duties than those who 
have served in this capacity. 

Such is the American Board in its his- 
tory, work and management, a noble in- 
stitution, entitled to the fullest confidence, 
the most unreserved sympathy, and 
the heartiest support that its churches 
can give. If it shall receive what it de- 
serves, its future will be more glorious 
even than its past. ; 


_ 
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THE SURPRISE OF IT. 


THE commotion made in the North by 
the introduction of the Georgia Teachers’ 
Chain-Gang Bill was something the pro- 
moters of it could not understand. It 
seemed to them utterly uncalled for. 
That “niggers” should be put down if 
they had any aspirations to be equal with 
white folks, and that those miscreants 
who were willing to associate with them 
on equal terms should be put down, 
seemed so reasonable and natural that the 
indignation aroused by the bill punishing 
such agsociation in the public schools was 
a great surprise. 

But if they could not understand why 
there should be such revulsion they could 
see the fact, and they could yield some- 
what. That is encouraging; and it con- 
firms our own judgment that the way to 
fight such a bill is with the fullest ex- 
pression of righteous indignation and 
denunciation, and by no mild or indirect 
methods. It is solely in response to this 
frank expression of Northern opinion that 
this infamous bill, which passed the lower 
house of the Georgia legislature receiving 
every white vote, has been rejected in the 
Senate, and that in its place has been in- 
troduced and passed in the Senate a bill 
considerably less brutal and considerably 
meaner. Doubtless it was thought that 
brutality would stir the Northern heart, 
while it would submit to meanness. Yet 
it must be said in favor of the Georgia 
Senate that some of its members were 
more decent, or more open to instruction; 
for there was a strong opposition to it, 
and it finally passed by an affirmative 
vote of twenty-four against fourteen in 
the negative. It takes away all state aid 
from schools which allow a white scholar 
to be instructed with colored pupils; and 
it forbids any graduate of such a school 
to be employed as a teacher in any of the 
public schools of the state. To the first 
provision we make no serious cbjection, 
unjust as it is; but the second provision 
isconcentrated meanness. 

The explanation of it is doubtlegs this: 
Pupils in schools whose teachers believe 
they have the same rights as whites, and 
who associate in school with the children 
of their white teachers, are thereby con- 
taminated with the notion of equal rights. 
Let them be educated by colored teachers 
only, and wholly by themselves, and no 
object lesson of equality has been set be- 
fore them. They are instructed under 
the policy of the ruling caste to believe 
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that they are aninferior class, unfit to 
associate with whites. But put them into 
intimate relations with whites who treat 
them as equals, and they willset the 
world on fire. So they will, and so this 
wicked prejudice, with all other wicked 
things, has got to be burned up by the 
fire of Christian culture and education. 
Bills and laws to suppress Negro educa- 
tion do not surprise us. 
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ADVANCING BACKWARD. 


AFTER a year’s probation and “ scholar- 
ly” reflection and research, there has come 
to the front, at last, a single—if not a sin- 
gular—‘‘theologian” by ‘‘profession,” who 
also styles himself an ‘‘editor’—a ‘‘Sen- 
ior Editor’—by ‘‘profession,” who now, 
over his own signature, plainly intimates 
that only those who possess ‘‘scholarly” 
gifts and attainments, and who have 
‘‘made literature a profession” should 
dare approach Andover for proof texts, 
or, in other words, a Bible ‘‘treatment” of 
the ‘“‘ hypothesis,” otherwise called the 
‘doctrine of future probation.” 

We had supposed that a theological 
seminary was just the place for the un- 
learned to go in searching for the Scripture 
‘‘treatment” of all theological questions. 
And we had supposed also that Prof. Eg- 
bert C. Smyth, D.D., was placed at the 
head of the Andover Theological Institu- 
tion on purpose to give biblical instruc- 
tion to the unlearned. It was our 
further belief in view of these facts 
that if any man in the nation, or on 
earth, could show us a single text of 
Scripture to prove the hypothesis of ‘‘ fu- 
ture probation,” that man was Prof. Eg- 
bert C. Smyth, D.D., of the Andover 
Theological Seminary. THE INDEPENDENT 
has a habit of always going to headquar- 
ters for important information, and hence 
the observance of that good rule in this 
case. Wedid not get what we wanted and 
asked for, as our readers very well know; 
but we did get the liberal offer of three 
columns (and two additional columns if 
demanded) from Professor Hincks, in 
whieh valuable space in THE INDEPENDENT 
it was modestly proposed to give to the 
public—through the learned Professor—‘‘a 
review of the Biblical reasons” on the 
subject of future probation, which three 
or five columns he thought ‘‘necessary to 
a fair presentation of the matter.” 

Did we do an improper thing in go- 
ing to Andover for the information 
we desired? In theopinion of the afore- 
named ‘Senior Editor” we ought to be 
condemned for our imprudence and au- 
dacity. The aforesaid ‘ editor ”—‘ Sen- 
ior Editor” ‘‘by profession,” a ‘‘schol- 
ar by profession,” a ‘ theologian ”’—of 
the advanced sort ‘‘ by profession,” and 
‘* professing ” to belong to ‘‘ scholarly cir- 
cles,” now graciously and kindly stoops 
to inform the public in general and 
Bible students in particular, that the old- 
fashioned ‘‘ proof-text treatment” of any 
‘* great question ” ‘‘ was long since aban- 
doned”—particularly at Andover we sup- 
pose he means. 

We regret that the ‘‘scholarly Senior 
Editor” did not earlier inform those in 
‘* search of Scripture” knowledge of this 
fact, as it would, at least, have saved us 
from going to the Andover Theological 
Seminary for the important information 
we so much desired. Those who seek light 
from the Bible in regard to ‘‘ future pro- 
bation” and fail to find it, and then go to 
theological teachers and fail to get it from 
them, will not, we predict, be in very 
great haste to ‘“‘ embrace” any “‘ new dog- 
ma” on which light may thus be sought. 
Just now it is intimated that one, at 
least, of the ‘‘advanced theologians” is 
now ‘‘advancing backward.” 

A learned doctor of divinity writes us 
asking who the man is. We are sorry 
we cannot answer the question. Consider- 
ing, however, what occurred a year ago, 
at Des Moines—at the annual meeting of 
the Board there—we should not be at all 
surprised at any such backward move- 
ment. 

It is a.fact,well known to the few readers 
of acertain Review, that Prof.E,C. Smyth, 
D.D., is supposed to have been advanc- 
ing forward in his theological notions. 
But we have been reminded by the 








Hon. A. C. Barstow, of Providence, R. I., 
who hasan excellent memory, that the 
learned Professor, a year ago did not then 
claim that ‘‘future probation” was a 
‘doctrine.” Mr. Barstow proves—as was 
shown in our paper of last week—that 
Professor Smyth said, in his speech at 
Des Moines, in 1886, that ‘‘ future proba- 
tion” is not a “doctrine.” It is but 
a ‘‘theory,” a ‘speculative opinion,” 
a ‘‘dogma of secondary importance,” but 
not a “doctrine.” 

Forgetting the things which occurred at 
Des Moines, the Doctor has been pressing 
forward into a thicket which he now 
finds to be very dangerous. The “Senior 
Editor,” it is also intimated, may be in 
the same predicament. The best thing 
either can do is to advance backward to 
Des Moines and from that stopping-place 
keep on advancing backward until they 
reach the rock of Bible truth—the only 
safe place for men to tread in this life’s 
brief journey. 
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THE CASE OF THE ANARCHISTS. 


THE question whether the recent decis- 
ion of the Supreme Court of Illinois, in 
the case of the Chicago Anarchists, can 
be reviewed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, is an important one, not 
only in relation to this case, but also 
in relation to all cases substantially 
parallel. Section 709 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States provides that 
‘*w final judgment or decree in any suit 
in the highest court of a state, in which a 
decision in the suit could be had,” may, 
in the three classes of cases specified, ‘‘ be 
re-examined and reversed or affirmed in 
the Supreme Court [of the United States] 
upon a writ of error.” The third class, 
which is the only one, that can by any 
possibility apply to this case, embraces all 
cases in which “any title, right, privi- 
lege or immunity is claimed under the 
Constitution, or any treaty or statute of, 
or commission held or authority exer- 
cised under the United States, and the 
decision [in the state courts] is against 
the title, right, privilege, or immunity 
specially set up or claimed [in the state 
court], by either party, under such Con- 
stitution, treaty, statute, or commission.” 
It is only under this provision that the 
Supreme Court of the United States can 
by writ of error review the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Illinois in the case of 
the condemned Anarchists, provided that 
they in the latter court ‘“ specially set up 
or claimed ” some “‘ right, title, privilege, 
or immunity ” under the authority speci- 
fied in the provision, which by the latter 
court was denied to them. If they did 
not make such a claim in the state court, 
then it is now too late for them to make it 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

There is no pretense that there is any 
law or treaty of the United States or any 
commission held or authority exercised 
under the United States, giving to these 
Anarchists ‘‘ any title, right, privilege or 
immunity,” which has been denied to 
them by the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Illinois. Is there, then, any 
provision in the Constitution itself, giving 
such ‘‘title, right, privilege or immunity,” 
which has been thus denied to them? None 
whatever, unless it bein the clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment which declares 
that no state shall ‘‘ deprive any person 
of life, liberty or property, without due 
process of law.” Itis true that thesemen 
are and have been deprived of their liber- 
ty, and that, if the judgment of the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois shall be carried 
into effect, they will be deprived of life; 
yet, if this deprivation be with ‘‘due proc- 
ess of law,” and not without it, then the 
Supreme Court of the United States has, 
under this clause of the Constitution, and 
under the authority given to it by the law 
of Congress, no jurisdiction of the case, 
and, of course, cannot review the decis- 
ion of the Suprerae Court of Illinois. 
What are the facts? 

These men were arrested upon a com- 
plaint made before a competent state 
magistrate and under a warrant of arrest 
issued by him, and, after a preliminary 
examination, they were committed to 
prison, to await the action of the grand 








jury. The grand jury being summoned 
and duly constituted according to the 
law of Illinois, found a bill of indictment 
against them, charging them with the 
crime of which they have been convicted. 
In due season they were arraigned before 
a state court legally competent to try 
them for the offense charged, and a trial 
jury was drawn under the laws of the 
state and the supervision of the court. 
The evideiice on both sides was presented 
to the jury; the pleadings were heard by 
the jury; the judge charged the jury 
stating to them the laws of Illinois in re- 
gard to the crime charged against the de- 
fendants; the jury rendered a verdict of 
guilty, and the judge sentenced them 
accordingly. A stay of proceedings in 
the execution of the sentence was granted, 
that the case on appeal might be heard by 
the Supreme Court of the state. That 
court, having heard the case, rendered a 
‘‘final judgment,” affirming the judg- 
ment of the court below and fixed the 
day for carrying it into execution. 

What is all this but ‘‘due process of 
law?” The judicial power of the State of 
Illinois has in the usual and ordinary 
way been exercised, without any discrimi- 
nation against these Anarchfsts, and with 
the fullest opportunity on their part to 
make their defense; and this is ‘‘due 
process of law” in the sense of th@Consti- 
tution. This is just what the phrase means, 
as shown by numerous decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and 
also of state courts. The parties indicted 
and convicted have been deprived of no 
right or privilege secured to them by the 
Federal Constitution; and,if so, then there 
isno ‘‘Fededal question,” arising under 
that Constitution, for the Supreme Court 
of the United States to consider and de- 
termine under the authority bestowed 
upon it by Congress. 

The question whether all the rulings of 
Judge Gary in the trial of the case relat- 
ing to the empanneling of the jury, the 
admission or rejection of evidence, the 
sufficiency of the indictment, and other 
legal points arising in the progress of the 
trial, and also whether the charge of the 
judge to the jury, were correct or not, 
was a very proper question for the Su- 


preme Court of Illinois to con- 
sider on appeal, and was doubtless 
fully considered before affirming 
the judgment of the court below; 


but manifestly this question has nothing 
to do with the ‘‘ due process of law,” for 
which provision is made in the Fourteenth 
Amendment, and without which the 
amendment forbids any state to deprive 
any person of “life, liberty, or property.” 
If all the rulings in a state court in the 
progress of a judicial) trial were included in 
‘‘due process of law,” then the consequence 
would be that every criminal case arising 
in and decided by a state court could, by 
being carried to ‘‘the highest court of a 
state in which a decision in the suit could 
be had,” be transferred to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, for review 
upon a writ of error. Sharp’s case, by 
going to the Court of Appeals of this state, 
if the judgment of the trial court was 
there affirmed, could also be reviewed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The same is true of the ex-Aldermen of 
this city who have been convicted and 
sent to state-prison for bribery, and true 
of every criminal judgment ever rendered 
in this state. The principle would apply 
equally to every state in the Union. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this 
theory, as to the meaning of ‘‘ due proc- 
ess of law,” as used in the Fourteenth 
Amendment, would involve a revolution 
of the whole criminal practice of the 
country, and absolutely overwhelm the 
Supreme Court of the United States with 
hearing and deciding cases arising in 
state courts. There would be no end to 
its judicial business of this character. 
No judgment of a state court would be 
finally settled until it had reached the 
supreme tribunal of the land. Such 
would be the result of the theory which 
we understand General Pryor to have 
adopted, but which we feel very sure that 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
will not adopt. Congress could not have 
intended any such result in giving to this 
court jurisdiction of a certain class of 


cases decided by state courts; and no such 
result certainly was contemplated in the 
ratification of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 


ai. 


“RUSHES” AND “RUSHES.” 


‘* Boys will be boys,” but boys need not 
be brutes. A little rough-and-tumble fun 
is one thing, but fun which disregards 
life and limb and degenerates into bitter 
rivalry and malice is quite another. There 
may be quite innocent and agreeable 
trials of strength and skill between col- 
lege classes, but such a violent, heedless, 
crazy fight as is what is called a “college 
rush,” between the two lower classes, is 
something to be suppressed, as President 
Bartlett very properly believes. One was 
started last week where he could not but 
see it, and he went directly out into the 
melée and ordered the fight stopped, and 
when it was continued he went right into 
the midst of it, and, though he got some 
shaking up himself, he succeeded in re- 
ducing the rioters to order. 

Here is the concluding paragraph of the 
newspaper report of another of these 
“rushes,” this time at New Haven; 

“The rival classes then formed in battle 
line again, and the Freshmen tried to hold 
the sidewalk while passing down High Street 
tocampus. This caused a desperate strug- 
gle, in which men were thrown in thestreet, 
clothing was freely torn, and one Freshman 
was discovered almost unconscious under 
a pile of others by Officer Melia, of the po- 
lice force. The officer and one or two citi- 
zens suceeded in rescuing him. Others 
were slightly hurt.” 

This was a fight in the public street, a 
fight with which the police were com- 
pelled to interfere. Here the attacking 
and culpable body’ was the Sophomores, 
and the challenging and provoking body 
were the Freshmen. Why the police 
should confine themselves to saving the 
life of a man nearly killed, and should not 
have arrested the first man that disturbed 
the peace is more than the uninstructed 
outsider can understand. Those students 
seem to have what, in the case of our New 
York disturbers of the peace, is called a 
‘**pull” with the police. Two drunken 
laborers fighting on the public streets of 
New Haven would be locked up speedily 
and be brought before a police justice for 
punishment the next morning. College 
students deserve no better treatment. 
They ought to know how to behave as 
well as the bar-room loafers. 

One great means of teaching gentleman- 
liness and suppressing ruffianism is the 
impartial execution of the laws. We are 
all masses here, and we want no privi- 
leged classes in college or elsewhere. 

Why not suppress these ‘‘ rushes ” and 
substitute for them the sort made in the 
recitation room? 








> 
ANDOVER AND THE SABBATH. 


As a theological teacher, Prof. E. C. 
Smyth, D.D., of the Andover Theological 
Seminary, has, it appears, ‘‘ advanced 
views ” in regard to the observance of our 
Christian Sabbath, as well as future pro- 
bation. He holds and teaches that the 
Bible is entirely silent in regard to keep- 
ing holy that day. ‘The Sabbath of the 
Commandment,” the Professor asserts, ‘‘is 
the seventh day of the week ”—not the first 
—and therefore—‘‘man and beast” are not 
commanded to ‘cease from labor” and 
make our Sabbath ‘‘ a day of rest.” 

Those in doubt in regard to these “ ad- 
vanced views” of Professor Smyth— 
teacher of Theology in the Andover Semi- 
nary—will find our statement to be cor- 
rect by reading an ‘‘ essay” of the Pro- 
fessor’s entitled, ‘‘The Change of the Sab- 
bath to the Lord’s Day,” published by the 
Congregational Publishing Society, of 
Boston. 

Parents and others who are anxious 
to patronize a “progressive” theological 
institution, will, doubtless, without a 
moment’s hesitation, select Andover. The 
“advanced views” of Professor E. C. 
Smyth, D.D., in regard to the Sabbath 
and future probation, if generally ac- 
cepted, adopted and taught in our churches, 
Sabbath-schools and theological semina- 
ries, might, indeed, be calculated ‘‘to cut 
the nerve of missions” and make our 
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that of France, Spain and Germany, 
where all those who “love freedom” may 
Sreely indulge in theater-going, in patron- 
izing beer gardens and drinking saloons, 
in attending bull fights and horse races 
and other nameless places of ‘‘amuse- 
ment,” without any legal or other restraint 
whatever. This ic, indeed, a free country, 
and we trustit ever will be; but weare not 
yet quite ready for such advanced free- 
dom and privileges as these Sabbath-break- 
ing nations now enjoy. 

We are free to say inthis connection 
that if all the theological institutions and 
all the churches and all the Sabbath- 
schools in the country could be induced 
to adopt and teach the advanced and ad- 
vancing views of Prof. E. C. Smyth, D.D., 
there would very soon be such a revolu- 
tion in missionary and all other Christian 
work as we, now, little dream of. 

ES 
THE EXTRADITION OF McGARIGLE. 

THE case of McGarigle,the Chicago swin- 
dler who has fled to Canada, and whom 
the Lllinois authorities would be glad to 
bring back for the purpose of trial and 
punishment, but for whose extradition 
no provision in the tenth article of the 
treaty of 1842 between the United States 
and Great Britain is made, has raised the 
question whether he might not be extra- 
dited under the law of comity between 
nations, as was done by Spain in the case 
of Tweed without any treaty, and by the 
United States in the case of Arguelles. 
The Executive Department of the Gov- 
ernment at Washington has correctly de- 
cided to make no application for the de- 
livery of McGarigle. 

Wheaton in his ‘‘ Elements of Inter- 
national Law,” mentions Grotius, Hei- 
neccius, Beulamagni, Vattel, Rutherford, 
Schmelzing and Kent as text writers on 
this law, and as favoring the view that 
the law of comity both justifies and de- 
mands the extradition of criminals who, 
having committed offenses in one country, 
have by flight sought refuge and safety in 
another country. He also mentions Puf- 
fendorf, Vort, Martens, Kluber, Leyser, 
Kluit, Saalfield, Schmaltz, Mittermeyer, 
and Heffter, as holding that the extradi- 
tion of such fugitives ** requires to be con- 
firmed and regulated by special compact, 
in order togive it the force of an inter- 
national law.” This contrariety of opin- 
ion among text writers, connected with 
the fact that nations in modern times 
have generally settled the question of de- 
livering up fugitive criminals under the 
stipulatious of treaties, and not under the 
law of comity, shows that there is not 
now, if there ever was, any international 
law of extradition beyond that which 
treaties create and prescribe. ‘lhe over- 
whelming presumption is that when two 
nations enter into a treaty for this pur- 
pose, and specify therein the crimes that 
shall be regarded as extraditable, and 
pledge their faith accordingly, they in- 
tend to limit extradition to the precise 
cases thus provided for, and not leave any 
law of comity to apply to cases not men- 
tioned in the treaty. Between the United 
States and Great Britain there is such a 
treaty, but it does not include the case of 
Mr. Garigle. The conclusion is that 
neither of the parties, when making the 
treaty, intended to include such a case, or 
intended that in such a case there should 
be any extradition between the two 
countries. 

It is, moreover, now a well-settled prin- 
ciple in the United States that this Gov- 
ernment can neither demand nor sur- 
render a fugitive criminal, except where 
the right of demand has been secured and 
the obligation of delivery has been im- 
posed by atreaty. This was tbe ground 
taken in 1873 in the case of Carl Vogt, 
whose extradition was requested by the 
Belgian Government, in the absence of 
any extradition treaty with Belgium. 
Congress has enacted laws on the subject 
of extradition, and the only cases to 
which, according to these laws, extradi- 
tion is applicable, are those for which 
provision is made by treaty. The obvious 
inference is that there are no other law- 
ful cases of extradition. The attorney- 
generals of the United States have had 
occasion to express their opinions on the 


subject, and with the exception of At- 
“torney-General Lee, whose opinion was 
given in 1797, these opinions have uni- 
formly been against any extradition, ex- 
cept under the stipulations of a treaty. This 
accords with the view taken by the courts 
of this country, both State and Federal. 
(The Commonwealth v. Deacon, .10 Serg. 
and Rawle, 125; The United States v. 
Davis, 2 Sumn. 482; The Case of Jose 
Ferreira Dos Santos, 2 Brock, 493; The 
Matter of the British Prisoners, 1 Woodb. 
and Minot, 66; Adriance v. Lagrave 59 
N. Y. 110; The Commonwealth v. Hawes, 
13 Bush. 697; and The Matter of Metzger, 
5 How. 176.) In the last of these cases 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
said: ‘‘ The surrender of fugitives from 
justice is a matter of conventional 
arrangement between states, as no such 
obligation is imposed by the law of na- 
tions.” 

This settles the question, certainly so 
far asthe United States are concerned, 
that there is no international law of com- 
ity on which extradition can be based. 
The President has absolutely no author- 
ity either to demand or surrender a fugi- 
tive criminal on this ground. He islim- 
ited exclusively to the cases provided for 
by treaties and by the laws of Congress 
for their execution. The request that 
Spain would deliver up Tweed without a 
treaty proViding therefor, and the actual 
delivery in 1864 of Arguelles by the 
United States, were in excess of the pow- 
ers bestowed on the Executive Depart- 
ment of the Federal Government. We 
believe in extradition and in its great 
utility for the purposes of public justice; 
and we equally believe that it should 
always take place in conformity with 
treaty stipulations and laws enacted for 
their execution. 


—————_-- @ —— 


Cditorial Ustes. 


WE invite the special attention of all our 
readers, this week, to some two pages of 
extracts from a big pile of letters, received 
by THE INDEPENDENT, on the Andover fu- 
ture probation question. 'They were written 
by the ablest and best-known clergymen and 
laymen in the country, embracing lead 
ing Christian representatives of various 
and denominations. It will be seen by 
these letters that the course of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, in sustaining the American Board 
and condemning the Andover speculators 
and speculations, is most heartily approved. 
These letters—or such portions of them as 
weare able to print—will be found to be 
excellent reading. But we have other good 
things, this week, on the same general 
topic. Chief among them, is a sermon 
delivered in the Park Street church, Bos- 
ton, by its able and respected pastor, the Rev. 
David Gregg. It will afford timely instruc- 
tion to all those who want the truth and 
also the best advice about a preparation for 
death and Heaven. On the whole we regard 
this sermon one of the ablest and best we 
ever read or heard on the topic of future 
probation. We sincerely wish it could be 
heard from every pulpit in the country. 
We also call attention to an able and 
trenchant article on our 19th page, in which 
‘a corporate member” deals with the 
Rights of the Minority in the American 
Board. 


AN impression has widely prevailed, 
which has appeared to us probably just, 
that the professors in the Theological Sem- 
inary at New Haven, or some of them, have 
been in agreement and active sympathy 
with the Andover Professors in regard to 
the foolish and dangerous speculations per- 
sistently put forward by tue latter, and col- 
lectively described as ‘“‘The New Departure,” 
or “ Progressive Orthodoxy.’”’ Weare glad 
to be assured, however, on excellent authori- 
ty, that this is not the fact, and that there 
is no disposition among the teachers in the 
theological department at New Haven to 
advocate such speculations, or by commend- 
ing them to students to impose them upon 
the churches. The most that can fairly be 
said appears to be that the pernicious char- 
acter and tendency of the new doctrines 





have not been heretofore as fully recognized 





in the Yale Seminary as we are glad to know 
that "they have beenin other institutions, 
and by the vast majority of our ablest and 
soundest theological thinkers. We trust 
that the time is not far off when the trump- 
ets at New Haven will give forth no “un- 
certain sound ”’ on these great questions. 





A RUMOR has reached The Advance 
through a source which entitles it to some 
credit that one of the chief and most pro- 
nounced opponents of the “‘ present man- 
agement” of the American Board, has re- 
cently expressed regret that he ever per- 
mitted himself to be drawn into the atti- 
tude of hostility to that excellent institu- 
tion which henow occupies. The Advance 
comments on this rumor as follows: 


“But be the intimation well grounded or 
groundless, it is certain this man has reason 
upon reason for sorrow of the keenest sort in 
view of the harm he has done. He has been in- 
dustrious in hunting up grounds of offense; he 
has made the most of inadvertencies in speech 
and conduct; he has misinterpreted words in a 
way and with a persistency to force thoughtful 
people to call in question either his intelligence 
or his honesty; he has sowed seeds of dissension 
and alienation all up and down among our 
churches; he has discredited a great and holy 
cause in the estimation of not a few, and has 
impeded its progress in the world. He may be 
a “sweet character”; he may be sincere ; he may 
be able and earnest; but unless overruled by 
the grace of God, and turned about so that the 
issue of his action is opposite to what might 
naturally be expected, what he has done will 
score itself into a record of measureless mis- 
chief. As it looks now, hundreds of men of 
equal ability and character and standing, toiling 
diligently through a lifetime, would not be 
able to repair the damage he has wrought, 
single-handed and alone, in the last few yeais 
to the interests of the Kingdom. It will be for- 
tunate if the Congregational churches of our 
land recover in a generation from the mischiev- 
ous effects of his assaults upon the policy and 
method of the American Board. Never were 
assaults so uncalled for. Never was a great, 
accredited and successful organization called in 
question, and so far as possible arrested in the 
faithful doing of its work, on such slight and 
contemptible pretexts. If the man ever lived 
who might well repent in sackcloth and ashes, 
this is the man. 

“It is certain, also, that expressions of hearty 
penitence, accompanied with the appropriate 
fruits of a godly sorrow, would do more both to 
reinstate this man in the favor of sober and con- 
scientious men and women in our fellowship, 
and to stay the rushing tides of evil which his 
counsels and his influence have set in motion, 
than anything else possible just now to be done. 
By his course in attacking the Board as he has, 
and seeking to undermine the people in their 
confidence in a simple Gospel theology, he has 
gone further than he is aware, perhaps, in for- 
feiting the faith of a large section of our 
churches in his trustworthiness. Were he to 
come out and honestly and frankly express his 
regrets for his course, many hands would be 
extended to him which are now withheld, and 
the value of his services to truth and humanity 
would be sure to be greatly increased.” 





THE following extracts trem an article, 
written by J. E. Rankin, D.D., entitled 
“The Ethics of Andover’’— printed in a 
Washington semi-monthly, called the Pil- 
grim Press—will interest our readers, Such 
plainness of speech as Dr. Rankin uses is 
indeed refreshing. We know his ethics are 
good but not better than his theelogy. 
What he says about Andover should and 
will command public attention. Hear him: 


“ Much attention has been paid to the theolo- 
gy of Andover, very little to the ethics. The 
New Departure movement has been dishonest 
from the start. I speak after the manner of 
men. Itwasto be only a conjecture or a specu- 
lation; no one was to preach it or advocate it. 
It was to be indulged in, asa man takes an af- 
ter-dinner smoke of tobacco or visits an opium- 
joint, just to quiet his nerves. But the specious 
way of putting it has never been held to, in 
practice. From the first the New Departure 
movement has been belligerent. It has bristled 
with arms and flaunted proud banners. It has 
taken possession of one theological seminary by 
misdirection, and means to hold it, right or 
wrong. It is now reaching out its arms to bring 
the American Board into its deadly embrace. 

“On Wall Street, the position of the men who 
feed their families and clothe their backs and 
the backs of their children from funds set apart 
by the dead to asacred use, while they employ 
the funds for the very opposite, would be called 
exceptional, if not dishonest. Are the ethics of 
Andover inferior to the ethics of Wall Street? 
By Unitarian and Universalist authorities, with- 
out a single exception, the ethics of the men at 
Andover are repudiated. 

“ This is the position : Here are gentlemen who 
set themselves up as teachersof teachers, as to 
what things are pure, lovely, honest, and of good 
report, and they begin, by an example to the effect 
that all sorts of subterfuges may be used to re- 
tain a position which ninety one-hundredths of 
the common people in Congregational churches 
would say they are not entitled to hold. What 
kind of teachers are they to imprint their ethics 
upon the young men who are to stand in our 
pulpits? Isthere no difference between right 
and wrong? May evil be put for good, and 





darkness for light? Is it allin the art of putting 
things? 

“ Andover, as many people believe, is standing 
for unsound doctrine. The Visitors have so de- 
cided. But it takes not half as much acuteness 
to discern that she is a corrupter gf morals. 
Would it not be better that her doors be closed 
and her halls be silent forevermore than that 
she be the conspicuous corrupter of the people? 
And that in the name of Christ andthe Church! 

“Recent events involve the Trustees, also, in 
the same ethics. Instead of taking care of the 
funds put into their hands, and preventing an 
abuse of them, they come out unitedly and with 
a single exception, in defense of what the pro- 
fessors are doing. And not only this: they 
challenge the authority of the Visitors, who in 
the eye of the law stand for the donors, protest- 
ing that these Visitors have exercised unlawful 
jurisdiction. 

“It is not a question of mediswval theology, 
whether the dead who have never heard of the 
historic Christ shall hear of him in the under- 
world; it is a question whether Christian minis- 
ters and laymen, who have heard of him and 
have embraced him, are able to administer funds 
put into their hands by the dead in such a man- 
ner as not to dishonor his name and bring infamy 
upon his cause. What is the sense of talking 
about a chance for the heathen in the inter- 
mediate state, to adopt a way of salvation, which 
when adopted in Christian lands, encourages 
such ethics in the life? Why, Marcus Aurelius 
has better ethics; and the Chinese Confucius, 
and the infidel Ingersoll. The under-world has 
as good. The devils believe and tremble. It is 
the ethics of the men who have gone for a 
vacation to Canada and Sing Sing. Such ethics 
need no theological seminaries; though those 
who practice them may well think whether 
there is to be an after opportunity to repent of 
having given to them the authority of the 
Christian name and of a great Christian institu- 
tion.” 


WE have a suggestion or two to make in 
regard to the coming annual meeting of the 
American Board. If the Andover specula- 
tors insist on forcing the meeting to listen 
again to their “new views’’ on any new 
theological question whatever—whether it 
be on future probation, or the keeping of 
the Christian Sabbath, or to any “ mere 
hypothesis,” or ‘‘ speculative opinions” or 
“dogma,” of ‘‘secondary importance,’ but 
not a ‘doctrine’’—let such prompt and de- 
cisive action follow as will rule out and 
keep out of any future meeting all such 
needless, profitless—if not endless—discus- 
sions. -A far better use of precious time can 
be made in attending to the legitimate 
business of the Board than in debating new 
theories or doctrines of any sort not plainly 
revealed in the Bible. If any speculator 
from Andover, or elsewhere, wants to ven- 
tilate his “mere opinion” or “ private 
views,’’ let him furnish his own platform at 
his own expense, where he can speak to 
willing listeners in search of such kind of 
knowledge. 

The Home Missionary for October has a 
long article headed ‘‘The First Church in 
the State.”” The state was Louisiana, and 
the account was of the organization ofa 
church there. We were sure there were a 
great many churches there already, so we 
were not surprised when we saw that it was 
the first Congregational church of which it 
was said: 


“How many states can boast that their first 

church was dedicated without debt, and with- 
out one cent of help from the Church Building 
society ?” 
But that surprised us, because we knew 
that there were already twenty Congrega- 
tional churches in Louisiana, united in a 
State Association. It was explained near 
the end of the article that this is “‘ the first 
white Congregatienal church in Louisiana.”’ 
Really, the twenty churches that antedated 
it were almost forgotten. We trust that 
they were not forgotten in the council for 
the recognition of the church and the in- 
stallation of the pastor. We assume that 
this white church in Jennings, J. A. Jones, 
pastor, has connected itself with the State 
Association, since, by vote of the American 
Home Missionary Society, no church shall 
be aided that refuses to connect itself with 
the local Association. 


UPoN the docket of the September term 
of Judge Zane’s Court in Salt Lake stand 
no less than thirty-eight cases relating to 
violations of the Edmund Law. In the 
other districts, presided over by Judges Hen- 
derson and Boreman, probably as many 
more will soon be called for trial. So that 
no slackness can be charged upon the Fed- 
eral officials in Utah. After nearly four 
years of prosecutions, arrests of polyga- 
mists are almost daily achievements. The 
practice, fashioned by experience, is now al- 
most uniform, to take the imtiative in the 
Commissioners’ Courts. It was found long 
ago that indictment by the Grand Jury 
asa first step, would not work. That body 
met too seldom, and its machinery was too 
cumbersome. The day of peril was pointed 
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out, and those in danger would flee and 
hide until the jury had adjourned, and then 
sally forth from their holes. But the Com- 
missioner sits any day or hour. The mar- 
shals lie in wait, and the arrest is made, 
and he is notified and at once is ready. 
Then, if the evidence warrants, the accused 
and all important witnesses are put under 
bonds to appear before the Grand Jury. So 
the law-breakers get no peace, summer nor 
winter, day nor night. But evidently it is 
exceedingly hard for the elders to obey a 
‘ man-made” law when it comes into con- 
flict with “‘ revelation.”” For several have 
already served two and three terms in the 
penitentiary and yet return straight to their 
evil-doing. 


...-It is very curious that the European 
papers have so little to say of the concession 
reported in Galignani’s Messenger,of Paris, 
to have been made by the Porte to an Eng- 
lish company to construct a railroad from 
Constantinople to Baghdad. We have re- 
ceived private information that for some 
years plans have been maturing with a view 
tosuch an enterprise. The Turkish papers 
have more to say on the subject and freely 
approve, We areindebted to Dr. G. G. Post, 
of Beirfit, now in this country, for the trans- 
lation of a paragraph in the Lisan il-Hat, 
an Arabic paper of Beirfit, which in its 
issue of Aug. 7th, says: 

Theimperial government has given a firman 
fora railroad from Constantinople to Baghdad, 
via Angora, Konieh and Diarbekr. The firman 
is to a European company, the financial head- 
quarters of which are in London. The journals 
of the capital and its inhabitants are quite jubi- 
lant over this favor which will greatly promote 
the commerce and agriculture of the country. 


.... The official count shows that the total 
vote in Texas at the recent election was 
351,207, which is the largest ever cast in the 
state. On the question of the prohibitory 
amendment the vote stands as follows: 
129,273 for the amendment, and 221,934 
against it, showing a majority of 92,661 
against the amendment. Although the 
amendment is lost by a large majority, 
Texas, nevertheless, has a very stringent 
law restricting the liquor traffic, which will 
do much for temperance in that state. 


....One of the wisest sayings that ever 
fell. from human lips was that of Peter 
when Jesus said to the twelve ‘‘ Will ye 
also go away ?’’ Peter promptly replied: 
‘* Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast 
the words of eternal life. And we believe, 
and are sure that thou art that Christ, the 
son of the living God.” Yes, if men do not 
like Christ and his salvation, what will they 
like? Where will they find anything better, 
or anything as good? Rejecting Christ, to 
whom will they go? 


...-The Chicago Legal News last week 
published about one-half, filling twenty- 
four columns, of Judge Magruder’s 
masterly examination of the law and the 
evidence in the case of the Chicago Anar. 
chists. His statement of the evidence and 
his reasoning thereupon, so far as the opin- 
ion has been published, leave no doubt that 
the death penalty is just what these wretches 
richly deserve. We had no idea that Chica- 
go was infested with such monsters in the 
shape of men. 


..,.-Local option not long since carried the 
day in sixteen counties in the State of Mis- 
souri, making now thirty counties in that 
state in which absolute prohibition of the 
liquor traffic is established by law, witha 
local public sentiment behind the law that 
will be very sure to enforce it. Is not thisa 
good thing for the cause of temperance? 
More than a hundred of the counties of 
Georgia have in this way excluded the liquor 
traffic altogether. 


....Here is a curious coincidence. New 
Berne, N. C., had a vote on adopting a sys- 
tem of graded schools. A majority of whites 
voted for it, but a larger majority of Ne- 
groes voted against it, because they said the 
system would not give them its privileges. 
They were punished, justly says The North 


Carolina State Chronicle, by having the. 


normal schools for Negroes moved from 
New Berne to Goldsboro. That is high 
politics. 


...-Dr. Talmage, in one of his sermons re- 
cently said: 

“Don’t say you will be benevolent when you 

get rich. As well might the rose say: ‘I will 
e.nit no fragrance this month, but next monthI 
will flood the gardens with aroma.’ Next month 
it is dead.” 
The Bible rule of doing good to others is to 
do so *‘as we have opportunity.” Then and 
there i3 the time. To wait for the future 
is to lose the opportunity. 


.-.-It is currently reported that two well- 
known doctors of divinity, whose names 
have been given to us, are now doctoring 





up a brand-new creed, to be presented next 
week to the meeting of the American Board 
at Springfield—as if that highly respected 
missionary organization had the right, the 
power, the time or the disposition to attend 
to the business of creed making. What 
next ? 


....Jt is a well-known fact that drug- 
stores are inclined to degenerate into liquor 
saloons when prohibition closes the ordi- 
nary channels of the traffic. But this de- 
generacy pays its penalty in Kansas. One 
James A. Stewart, adrug clerk in that state, 
has been sentenced to seventeen years and 
four months’ imprisonment and to pay a 
fine of over $20,000 for violation of the liquor 
law. This isthe kind of sentence to drive 
the druggists out ot the saloon business. 


....“* Be sure your sins will find you out,” 
said Moses to the children of Israel, stating 
a truth that was fully illustrated in their 
subsequent history, and that has been il- 
lustrated by the history of the race. This 
truth reaches into the future life; and un- 
less the sinner flees to Christ for refuge and 
pardon, it will there involve the endless 
ruin of his soul. 


...-Much as we sympathize with the 
Irish cause we cannot but be offended with 
the tone of Mr. Harrington’s language to 
witnesses at che trials now going on. It ap- 
pears to us that the presiding justices should 
use vigorous means to prevent such expres 
sions as “‘you lie,’’ and denouncing a witness 
as a murderer and villain. 


....The Anarchists of Chicago and other 
cities are in aterrible rage over the decis- 
ion of the Supreme Court of [llinois; but 
the great body of the American people are 
entirely satisfied with the decision, and 


wish to have the law executed against the 
condemned murderers who have justly for- 
feited their lives, 


.... It is always a bad mark for any one if 
his character will not bear the test of fami- 
liar acquaintance, and always a good mark 
if it will bear this test. It is only by this 
test that we 7 know what men are in 
the abiding principles which govern them. 


....1t is difficult to tell precisely what are 
the principles of the Democratic party, un- 
less it be to grab and hold all the offices,and, 
among Northern Democrats, to court the 
votes of rum-sellers. 











____ READING NOTICES. 


No Opium in Piso’s cure for Consumption. Cures 
where other remedies fail. % cents.—Ex. 





iT gives us aces to copy the following from the 
Christian Union: 

“ A SUCCESSFUL ENTERPRISE.—It is only a little 
over a year ago that a store was opened on Broadway 
for the sale of earitary woolens and camel's hair 
clothing and bed*ing made according to Dr. Jaeger’s 
system. This was the first attempt to introduce these 

oods in this country, although they had been ex- 
tensively used in Germany and England for several 


years. 

“ The success of this venture has been phenomenal; 
from a small beginning the business has grown month 
after month, till the volume now exceeds that of some 
of our targest dry goods stores. 

“The necessity for more capital resulted in the 
organization a short time ago of the Dr. Jaeger Sani- 
tary Woolen System Company, with a capital of $300,- 
000. The names of the men associa in the manage- 
ment of this company give ample assurance of the 
substantial and extensive character of the new enter- 


prise. 

“ sir. L. C. Hopkins, manager of the company from 
the be and formerly a successful dry goods 
merchant of Cincinnati, is the President. The Vice- 
President is John J. Donaldson, of the Bank of North 
America; and the Treasurer, Mr. A. L. Taylor, who 
is well known in New York business circles, and is 
one of the executive officers of the Bible Society. 

“Dr. Jaeger’s system is a preetion! apemsenen of 
an old principle, recognised 4 the highest medical 
authority of the Old orld that wool and camel’s 
hair fibers have inherent health-restoring and health- 
giving powers. They are not heating; on the contrary 
unlike linen aad cotton, they absorb the heat of the 
body, and relieve it at the pores, and this withoutbe- 
ing * medicated’ or * magnetized.’ 

“We can heartly indorse the system which this 
company is promoting, and also commend their strik- 
| and attractive advertisement on another page, 
which is alike creditable to the artist designer and the 
company.” 


SURE AND SPEEDY. —Try a bottle of “DI- 

GESTYLIN ” and you will be convinced that it will 

wositively cure Dyspepsia and Indigestion. It is pala- 

able and has tonic action. Sold by Druggists, $1 per 

bottle, or William F. Kidder & Co., Manf’s, 8} John 
oe 





St., New York.—Christian at Work 
FINE SHOES. 


Fair a case shoes, which, with some additions, 
was thesame one exhibited = them at the World’s 
Fair in New Orleans and at t 


y ; - They manufac- 
ture ladies’, misses’, children’s, youths’ and boys’ 
fine shoes for 


States, and any lady once wearing their shoes will 
not willingly change for any other manufacture. 


> 
PERFORATED PAPER. 


is Company are 
very extensive manufacturers of writing, Wrapping. 


wares papers are now 
merchants and dealers, and the anti-rust wrapping 
b pert 





LIEBIG CO.’S 
OKANGE WINE. 
Cooling, refreshing, anti-bilious. 

A delicious temperence drink. Cheaper and more 
healthful than lemonade. One bottle makes three 
yy ea i Guaranteed to mg the pure 
juice of the fruit. dmg: grocers, etc. 

Price one dollar per quart, bottle. May be ordered 
direct of the LIEBIG CO., 3 Murray St., N. Y.—Advt. 





THE AMERICAN BOARD AT 
SPRINGFIELD. 


THE RIGHTS OF A MINORITY. 
BY A CORPORATE MEMBER. 


Is there to be discussion at Springfield 
concerning the propriety of sending out 
missionaries who accept the hypothesis of 
future probation? Many voices are say- 
ing. ‘* No more doctrinal strife at these 
meetings.” ‘*No more precious time of 
our great convocation given to plausible 
pleas for new speculations, which not one 
in a thousand among Evangelical Chris- 
tians adopts, and which not one in ten 
thousand desires to see taught in the 
name of the Board.” 

Last year, for the first time, a ‘‘ great 
debate” on theology was intruded upon 
the meeting by those whv desired the 
Board to indorse their new views as no 
bar to missionary appointment. They 
and their ablest friends were patiently 
heard at great length. They had the 
lion’s share of the time. Men of high po- 
sition and character labored hard to show 
how very thin is the edge of this wedge 
of divine doctrine, which some wish to 
drive into the Board. And when they 
had all been heard, the Board rose up, 
and, by an overwhelming majority, pro- 
nounced the tendencies of the doctrine 
‘* divisive, perversive and dangerous,” and 
forbade its Prudential Committee to give 
the Board's indorsement to it, by appoint- 
ing any one who holds it. 

This injunction this Committee seem to 
have obeyed. Of course, the Committee, 
in presenting their annual report, will re- 
hearse their action under these instruc- 
tions, and then, if that report is approved, 
without any new discussion, the Board 
can go right on in its usual and settled 
policy hereafter just as heretofore. Over 
fifty missionaries have been commission- 
ed, twice as many as the average number 
for thirty years past, all of them good 
and true men and women, able and con- 
secrated, against whom no one can object, 
free from crotchets and embarrasssd by 
no new and dangerous speculations. 
Others still, equally acceptable, are re- 
ported as applying to the Board, and 
their applications are being considered. 
The funds of the Board have been nobly 
maintained. Its work has prospered, and 
was never more promising or inviting. 

Now, who wants to revive this theologi- 
cal discussion, and thus stir up party feel- 
ing, and turn away attention from the 
great practical matters properly to come 
up, the wonderful movements of God’s 
providence in Japan, in Africa, in Micro- 
nesia and elsewhere, concerning which 
all want to hear? 

If anybody shall come to Springfield to 
bring in doctrinal strife, it will be those 
who came to Ves Moines last year to bring 
it in, and who, failing to revolutionize the 
doctrinal policy of the Board, then threat- 
ened to keep up the agitation till they 
gained their end, saying, in that debate, 
‘*‘We shall come to you again and again 
and again, if need be, until our headg 
shall be gray.” 

Now, in respect to this public threat, two 
things may be said. First, these men are 
in asmall minority. Secondly, a minor- 
ity has a right to convert the majority to 
its views if it can, but until this is done, 
it has nota right to keep insisting that 
the majority shall govern its action by the 
views of the minority rather than by its 
own views. Such insistence is factious 
arrogance. 

How many supporters of the Board be- 
lieve in second probation? At Des Moines, 
except two brothers, every one who 
pleaded that it was a harmless doctrine 
was careful to say he did not accept it. 
Where in all the land is any religious 
journal, of any evangelical denomination, 
that avows it,save one review and one 
weekly? And that weekly conclusively 
overthrows the main argument for the 
doctrine on which the review relies—viz.., 
that a knowledge of the historic Christ is 
necessary to salvation. What indorse- 
ment have the advocates of this doctrine 

had, save that of Universalist and Uni- 
tarian organs, and of certain secular 
papers not expected to be specially friend- 
ly toward Evangelical religion? Some 
men of eminence have argued in their be- 





half, that a belief in future probation does 
not disqualify persons for appoint- 
ment as missionaries, unless, as one of 
them says, it can be shown to be “ incon- 
sistent with their practical usefulness.” 
Yes; but that it is thus inconsistent was 
precisely what the Board affirmed at Des 
Moines, in declaring the tendencies of the 
doctrine ‘‘ dangerous to the churches at 
home ard abroad.” The late venerable 
President of the Board, the Rev. Dr. Hop- 
kins, said, in The Congregationalist, Dec. 
28d, 1886: ‘‘I would not vote to send out a 
man who would preach the doctrine of 
future probation. I do not believe that 
any council properly constituted would 
do it.” And of course every man known 
to hold the doctrine does teach it, bysthe 
weight of his influence, even if he is silent 
upon it. 

The Rev. Mr. Hume was returned to 
India because he said: “I hold no doc- 
trine on the subject of future probation. 
If I should return, I would use my best 
judgment to prevent its becoming promi- 
nent, and I should frankly say it isa hope 
which most American Christians view 
with alarm.” 

In reference to this case, the Senior 
Foreign Secretary, the Rev. N. G. Clark, 
D.D., gave his written opinion that, even 
in the case of so useful a missionary as 
Mr. Hume, “‘ were the impression that he 
had accepted the doctrine of future proba- 
tion a just one, the protests received by 
the Committee against his return would 
amply justify the Committee, if any such 
indorsement were necessary, in with- 
drawing Mr. Hume from the foreign 
field,” and ‘‘in such action” in that case 
he *‘ would heartily concur.” 

That mere handful of men—for they 
can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand—by whom “the doctrine of pro- 
bation after death has been recently 
broached and diligently propagated,” and 
those missionary candidates who have 
avowed their belief in the doctrine—and 
they can be counted on the fingers of the 
other hand—and a circle of personal 
friends around each company, for each 
company is composed of worthy Chris- 
tian men who deservedly have warm 
friends, and a further aggregation, made 
up in part of those who favor loose doc- 
trine and in part of those who strangely 
think freedom of thought is in danger, 
all together constitute a minority, per- 
sistent and vociferous enough, no doubt, 
but not so very numerous certainly, as to 
warrant a peremptory insistence on the 
right to control a great national benevo- 
lent organization. 

For what are the rights of a minority— 
of this minority? It hasa right to keep 
saying all the time to the rest of the 
denomination and the Christian public: 
‘* Friends, you do not see what is involved 
in the absoluteness of Christianity,” and 
so on, and so on, and soon. And it has a 
right to hear the denomination respond, 
with the unanimity indicated above, say- 
ing: ‘‘ We hear you. You make us tired. 
We have no use for the new theology. 
When it appears at councils, if we install 
its adherents, we do so under protest, 
in hope its evil will be neutralized by the 
better qualities of the man who holds it, 
or by wholesome and corrective surround- 
ings; and when it asks to go out to lay 
foundations in missionary fields, the 
missionaries write: ‘ It would be extremely 
harmful to our work,’ and the Board votes 
it ‘ divisive and dangerous.’” 

And now, to all this response, the 
minority has a right to rejoin: ‘ Well, 
brethren, we are sorry the label ‘ progres- 
sive orthodoxy’ does not induce you to 
swallow our harmless mixture to cure 
your ‘moribund theology,’ but we shail 
keep on parading our inferences from the 
absolute, and proffering our ‘ reviews of 
Biblical reasons,’ with ‘ helpful treatment 
of sacred Scripture,’ and frequent mention 
of the number of ‘ bright minds’ who, at 
Jeast, do not oppose us, in full expectation 
that at length we shall convert you all to 
the view, that the new theology if not 
true is certainly innocent, and then it can 
have ‘ free course and be glorified’ as we 
desire. But of course, until we can do 
that, we confess that as a feeble minority, 
advocating a dogma almost universally 

disapproved, we have no right to 
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demand that a great missionary Board 
should alter its Jlong-settled policy 
to please us, in order to  indorse 
this pet dogma of ours.” Instead of this 
modest and just disclaimer by the minor- 
ity, what is it now claiming as its right? 
It demands that the Board shall send out 
missionaries who hold this dogma. And 
when the pastors of great churches in 
Chicago, for instance, or Cleveland, or 
Worcester, or in a hundred other places, 
speaking for their people, say to the mi- 
nority, ‘‘Dear brethren, we do not give 
our money to teach future probation, we 
are conscientiously opposed to spreading 
that doctrine,” the minority cries out: 
“It doesn’t matter about your conscience; 
our conscience says your money shall go 
to propagate sentiments you detest; in the 
name of liberty of conscience we demand 
this of the Board, and demanding this, 
‘we shall come againand againand again, 
if need be, until our heads shall be gray.” 

Those words were spoken in an adroit 
but puerile attempt by the minority to 
pose as martyrs, as if debarred from work- 
ing for the heathen. Nonsense! Who 
debars them? It is a free country. If 
they can’t find an agency that cares to 
propogate their new theology, they may 
organize one. But they say: ‘‘ Ours is the 
right of children in our ancestral home.” 
Certainly. And the other children have 
some rights, too. It is nothing strange 
for the latest youngster to be a little ob- 
streperous at first, and to try to rule the 
house till he is taught better. AJl the 
older children of the denomination are 
required by the youngest to give their 
indorsement and money to extend his 
peculiar vagary. 

For them to do this they feel would be 
a sin. Yet this is the end the minority 
says it is determined to carry ‘‘ come 
what will,” and if in no other way, ‘by 
reason of our importunity,” is their bold 
avowal. That is, by dint of incessant and 
tumultuous clamor, like an irrepressible 
boy, perpetually beating his little drum, 
or blowing forever his little trumpet, with 
its one harsh, discordant note, it is hoped 
at length, to weary many an easy soul, 
that hates noise so much as sometimes to 
forget the importance of defending the 
truth, into saying: ‘‘ Oh. well, let them 
have their way if it will: quiet them,” and 
thus the minority will capture the major- 
ity without waiting to convert it. 

There may be some such easy souls, but 
there are hundreds of others in the cor- 
porate and honorary membership of the 
Board, who do not desire to have theolog- 
ical discussion in its meetings, who never 
will bring it in, but whoare ready, if the 
minority again force itin, to stand to the 
last against all sophistical evasions of the 
real issue, contending that never shall 
their gifts be used by the American Board, 
or by any other Board, to spread the un- 
scriptural and dangerous doctrine of fu- 
ture probation. If the minority insist on 
theological discussion, they can have it to 
their hearts’ content. 

They will find it is a big job they have 
undertaken to force contributors to con- 
sent that their money given to send the 
blessed Gospel to the perishing, shall be 
used to give wings to revolutionary here- 
sies and sin-encouraging speculations. 

—s 

THE annual report of Pension Com- 

missionerBlack shows that there were at 
the close of the year 406,007 pensioners, as 
follows: 204,445 army invalids, 85,010 army 
widows, minor children, and dependent re- 
latives; 3,281 navy invalids, 1,975 navy wid- 
ows, minor children, and dependent rela- 
tives; 1,069 survivors of the War of 1812, and 
11,831 widows of those who servedin that 
war, 7,503 survivors of the war with Mexico, 
and 895 widows of those who served in that 
war. There were added to the rolls during 
the year 55,194 new pensioners, and 2,707 
whose pensions had been previously dropped 
were restored. The names of 17,677 pension- 
ers were dropped. The aggregate annual 
value of all pensions is $52,824,641, an in- 
crease of like value for the year of $8,116,- 
833. The amount paid for pensions during 
the year was 373,465,581, an increase over 
the previous year of $9,669,750. The amount 
paid to 44,019 new pensioners during the year 
apon first payment was $25,166,990; 1,091,200 
pension claims have been filed since 1861, 
and 676,948 have been allowed; 55,194 origi- 
nal certificates were issued, a greater num- 
ber than ever before in one year, 
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CARPETS. 


LATEST FALL DESIGNS. 


Body Brussels, Royal Wiltons, 
AXMINSTERS, MOQUETTES, 


Indian and Persian Rugs 
and Whole Carpets. 


Proadovay KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 





Financial. 


THE JOHNSTON WILL CASE. 


THE question of whether a man has the 
sole right to dispose of his estate accord- 
ing to his own inclinations is being again 
tested in the case of the estate of the late 
John Johnston, the dry-goods merchant. 
He was a man who, by the practice of the 
soundest business principles, was able to 
accumulate something over a million of 
dollars, against whom no one ever made 
any charges of dishonesty or under-handed 
dealing, and who managed his immense 
business up to the time of his death with 
his accustomed shrewdness and ability, 
and without showing to his intimate busi- 
ness associates any symptoms of mental 
aberration. By the provisions of the will 
the brother, Robert Johnston, who con- 
ducts the business since his brother’s 
death, was made sole legatee, and action 
is now brought by some infants in Ire- 
land, relatives of the deceased, asking that 
a temporary administrator shall be ap- 
pointed, and setting forth that Robert 
Johnston, the sole legatee under the will, 
has not properly managed the business 
since the death of his brother. Ata re- 
cent hearing of the case, an affidavit by 
Robert Johnston was read, setting forth 
that under his management the financial 
condition of the house was improved 
$60,000 since the death of his brother 
John. Healso denied that he had exerted 
any undue influence over his brother. An 
affidavit of Dr. William A. Hammond was 
read declaring that the testator was of 
sound mind when the will was executed, 
and that he was not of a disposition to be 
easily influenced by others. Other affi- 
davits by persons who had had intimate 
relations with the testator were presented 
declaring that the testator was a man of 
sound business character and of strong 
mind. The decision, which was reserved 
for a few days has been handed down by 
Surrogate Rollins in which he says that 
if the opposition to the probate of the will 
is made in good faith, and if there should 
be any considerable delay, an adminis- 
trator will be appointed. Continuing, 
the surrogate says that the proponent 
submitted affidavits setting forth that the 
will was properly executed, that the de- 
ceased was possessed of testable capacity 
and free from undue influence or control. 
In conclusion he desires counsel to pre- 
sent affidavits as to the propriety of se- 
lecting the proponent as temporary ad- 
ministrator. Tous who had known John 
Johnston for many years, the remark of 
Surrogate Rollins ‘‘if the opposition to the 
probate of the will is made in good faith,” 
conveys a great deal of meaning. We 
believe that too often cases of this de- 
scription, and suits for damages for acci- 
dents, are brought by irresponsible par- 
ties at the suggestion of lawyers of no 
reputation, simply on speculation, the 
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costs, of course, never being paid by 
them. There are yet many level-headed, 
sensible business men, men sound and 
sane as John Johnston certainly was, who 
have an idea that they know better how 
to dispose of their own property than 
persons who would like to share in it. 


A NEW UP-TOWN BANE. 


CONSIDERING the rapid growth of the 
upper part of New York City it is no 
wonder that it is necessary to increase the 
banking facilities. The latest addition is 
the Union Bank, situated on Fifth Ave., 
between 57th and 58thstreets. The capi- 
tal of the bank is $250,000, and the offi- 
cers are men who have the confidence of 
the business community. The President 
is Mr. J. W. Kilbreth, who formerly lived 
in Cincinnati and afterward came to New 
York and formed, about seventeen years 
ago, the well-known banking house 
of Hewson, Kilbreth & Company. 
Mr. Kilbreth, after remaining in New 
York for a number of _ years, 
went to New Orleans and became 
President of the State National Bank of 
that city; he then retired from business, 
and has now become the President of the 
Union Bank. Mr. J. H. Hewson, for- 
merly Vice-president Fourth National 
Bank of Cincinnati, is the Vice- 
president of the Union Bank. Mr. W.S. 
Griffith, son of Col. John M. Griffith, the 
Cashier of the Union Bank, was born in 
Buffalo, and is a grandson of Hon. Her- 
man Knickerbecker of Scaghticoke, this 
state. He was first connected with the 
First and Third National Banks of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, but during the past seven- 
teen years has been in the employ of 
Messrs. Winslow, Lanier & Company, the 
well-known bankers of this city. The Di- 
rectors of the Union Bank include such 
namesas Eugene Kelly, Charles M. Fry, 
John W. Ellis, Joseph Park, Donald 
Mackay, Lewis Seasongood, of Cin- 
cinnati, and A. D. Juilliard. These 
names, it would seem, are sufficient guar- 
antee of what the Union Bank will be. 
The safe deposit vaults of the bank, which 
are now in course of construction, will be 
finished in a few weeks. 
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THE PACIFIC RAILROADS. 


THE report of General Joseph E. John- 
ston, the Government Railroad Commis- 
sioner, in regard to the Pacific Railroads, 
presents the facts relating to their finan- 
cial condition at the end of 1886. From 
this report it appears that the debt of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, at the 
close of last December, was $159,499,747, 
which, with the addition of its capital 
stock, makes an aggregate liability of 
$220,368,247, and that the assets of the 
company amount to $257,592,821. The 
report also shows the capital stock of the 
Central Pacific Company to be $68,000,000, 
and its funded debt to be $61,697,000, 
making an aggregate of $129,697,000. The 
financial condition of the Northern Pa- 
cific Company may be seen by the follow- 
ing figures: Capital stock, $86,936,766; total 
debt, $85,158,484; assets estimated at 
$173,170,220. 

The report contains no recommenda- 
tions whatever as to the manner in which 
the huge debt due to the United States 
from the Union and Central Pacific Com- 
panies shall be finally adjusted. This is 
still an open question, and its solution 
awaits the future action of Congress. The 
debt must ultimately be paid; but the 
precise policy for attaining this result is 
not yet fixed. 
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NEW YORK CITY STATE BANES 


WE print in another column the quar- 
terly reports of several of the State Banks 
doing business in this city, to which we 
call the especial attention of our readers 
interested in finance. A summary of the 
more important items of the reports is 
given herewith: 

BANK OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


STOP EP OTL $14,316,743 
sc canctncanenacasevas 1,200,000 
RESP Sa See ae CAS 300,000 
Undivided profits................. 194,369 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 
Oe TREE A eee $1,474,848 
eee 100,000 
Undivided profits........sseeeees 128,950 





MOUNT MORRIS BANK, 


Resources. . tt er Ph ceveceess $2,441,229 
a stock... Se doeauseeavasds 100,000 

——. SL adépeedbesegtinde amie 100,000 
Undivided profits ORE CRIS CaO 44,786 


EE NO $2,122,607 
pa ae eee havewembaneds 100,000 
ca cikcetacsavesace cnielaleree 100,000 
Undivided profits.............0+. 138,204 
NORTH RIVER BANK 
I oc cadence sonicceiseush $3,089,774 
240 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





THE strain that has been felt in mone- 
tary affairs is largely attributable to man- 
ipulation, and has been entirely of a local 
character, as there is no complaint from 
other financial centers of a stringency in 
money matters. The purchase of bonds 
by the Treasury Department has relieved 
the market very materially and the re- 
sults obtained have been very satisfactory, 
and money has been much easier than in 
the early part of the week. The banks 
have been more lenient and extended ac- 
commodation to their customers more 
liberally in granting time loans. The 
rumors and exaggerations of Wall Street, 
have had agreat deal more to do with the 
disturbed feeling that existed than the 
scarcity of funds. The interior continues 
to absorb money from this center, and 
improvement of any permanency can 
scarcely be expected until the tide turns 
and the large quantities of money com- 
mence to return here. Call loans at the 
Stock Exchange and bankers’ balances 
have been available at 3(@6 per cent. Com- 
mercial paper quiet and nominal. First- 
class indorsed bills, with sixty or ninety 
days to run, have been taken at 64 @7 
per cent. discount, four months at 7 @ 8, 
and good single-named paper at 7} @ 9. 

STOCK MARKET. 


In the early part of the week the Stock 
market was feverish and irregular with 
all the tendencies toward lower prices, 
and insome instances certain stocks were 
lower than at any time during the year. 
The unsettled feeling which existed on 
account of the future of financial matters 
prevented the market from responding 
to the encouraging reports that are made 
by the various railroads in relation to 
their earnings, and values have according- 
ly declined. The influence of the Treas- 
ury circular developed a firmer tendency 
toward the latter part of the week and 
tended to check the liquidation that was 
going on, and establishan advance in 
prices with good buying orders on foreign 
as well as local account. 

BANK STOCKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 












































tions of bank shares : 
Bid. Asked Bid. Asked. 
America.. eee MTA 176 adison Square.100 105 
American Ex. -- 14036 142 hanics’...... — 16 
Bowery Nat...... 20 OC ercantile ... .. “4 
Butch’ 8 8 ADrov 3.166 — erchants’..... -- 
Broadway........262 ~ Ex...117 122 
72 an 
400 — - 
135 — 
13 — 138 
City 0 = 
21 -_ —_ 
Citi “oO C- = 
Ri ~m 135 
Fi no — - 
urth 1 146 — 
Fifth Ave........ 7m 179 
Fulton......-...-- no — 
German Amer’n.ll2.  — 140 
Gallatin.......... 20 = 10 
Germania........20 — _ 
Fartield. 200 — | - 
Greenwich -- WS = 
Hanover.. 10 = 128 
mp’t’s & Trad’s.20 — — 
Ms  - 120 
Leather Mian’f...200 210 |Union - 
Manhattan....... — 168 Unit dstatesNat: 210 — 
U. 8S. BONDS. 


Government bonds were duil in demand 
but steady in value. The closing quota 
tions were as follows: 


Bid. Asked. 
434s. 1801. Registered..... . ........... 10834 
4s, 1891, Coupon.... .....-.....665 -e 108% =10834 
4s, 1817, Registered................ .... 128% 24% 
ry ee 124% 125% 
CT Gs ic dcccesss oe seses 121 
a Sy 13 
SN IE on .crecdtie ovnscasusea 126 
Curremdy Ge, WOB..........ccccsccccceses 128 
I Os cgaosnotsnwsseenaca’ 130 


BANK STATEMENT. 
The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks showed an increase 
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in reserve of $1,997,050. Thesurplus now 
amounts to $5,816,700. The changes in 
the average show a decrease in loans of 
$667,300, an increase in specie of $1,590,- 
300, an increase in legal-tenders of $170,- 
600, a decrease in deposits of $944,600, 
and an increase incirculation of $109,300. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

The Foreign Exchange market was dull 
and unsettled. The posted rates for sterl- 
ing were $4.804 for 60-day bills and $4.85 
for demand. On Saturday actual busi- 
ness was done at $4.793@$4.80 for 60- 
day bills, $4.284@4.84} for demand, $4.84} 
@4.84% for cable transfers, and $4.78}@ 
$4.78 for commercial bills. Continental 
was dull. Francs were quoted at 5.27} 
@5.264 for long and 5.25@5.24§ for short. 
Reichsmarks at 943@94§ and 94§@944, and 
Guilders at 894, and 40}. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


THE Atlantic Trust Company has com- 
menced business at 39 William Street, with 
a capital of $500,000 and a reserve of $500,- 
000. This Trust Company, like other trust 
companies, allows interest on deposit, does 
a general banking business and acts as ex- 
@cutor, administrator, guardian, trustee, 
registrar, transfer agent for railroad com- 
panies or municipalities, collects rents, 
coupons and dividends, etc. The president 
is Mr. William H. Male, John L. Riker, 
vice-president, secretary pro tem, Walter 
R. T. Jones. The trust companies of New 
York are among the richest financial 
institutions of the city, and the formation 
of a new one is indicative of the tremen- 
dous strides going on in New York as 
the great financial metropolis of the West- 
ern Continent. 

According to the acting Director of the 
Mint Bureau, the demand for small coins 
is still quite large. He says that last year 
there was coined $301,147 in cents, $552,- 
876 in nickels, and $1,095,279,50 in dimes, 
and at the present time the Philadelphia 
Mint has $70,000 worth of orders ahead 
and cannot catch up. The law only 
allows these coins to be made at the 
Philadelphia Mint. The increased de- 
mand for them is doubtless due to the 
development of the country, and also to 
the fact that they are used to an extent 
never known before, especially in the 
South and West. Last year we coined 
gold coin amounting to $22,393,279, which 
was the smallest for years. This year our 
gold coinage will probably be still less; 
but that does not mean that the Treasury 
holds less gold than formerly, the only 
difference being that now the bullion is 
kept in bars, instead of being coined. 
Last year we coined $33,000,000 in silver 
dollars, which did not take any more 
work than the coinage of the $2,000,000 
in fractional coin, owing to the number 
of pieces, and that is why our orders for 
tbe latter are behind. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. |i 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 
Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 
Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
securities furnished on request either Personally 
by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
2% NASSAU STREET. New YORK. 
CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


To Sell on Commission 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


7% MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Red River Valley Farms, Both princi- 
pal and interest pavengcos, 

Over 1,000,000 loaned, Six years’ Expe 
rience, Write for Forms, Information and 
References. 

DAKOTA INVESTMENT CoO., 
Incorporated. Grand Forks, Dakota, 


Jv w. y. KILBRETH, Ere. J.H. HEWSON, Vice-Pres. 
FFITH, Cashier, 


UNION BAN K, 


CAPITAL, $250,000. 




















Ui FIFTH AVENUE, between Sith and S8th Sts. 
DIRECTORS 
EUGENE KELLY JOHN W. ELLIS 
CHARLES M. FRY, D JUILLIARD 
JOSEPH PARK LD MACKAY, 
(ILBRETH, EWSON. 








LE wis SEASONGOOD, ‘Cincinnati. 
E UNION BANK is now open for bi 


TH In. 
dividual and business accounts A solicited. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHAN' 


Execute orders for all Investment --. rae 
BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain gas Ireland. ) eee, Austra- 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 


BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 
ISH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., London and Liverpool. 
United States Government Financial Agents, in 
England. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
ON 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., | 3 


ISSUED BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & C0,, 


Nassau St., corner of Wall. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


mao” FARM MORTGAGES 


Interest and Principal Paid at 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NAT’L BANK, New York, 


WITHOUT A DAY’S DELAY. 


Security 3 to 6 times loan. 6 yrs’ experience. 


NOT NOT A LOSS OF ANY KIND. 


Address for Circulars and Information, 


North DakotaLoan &Trust Co. 


ONUFRED DICKEY Vea P. & Trees. Jamestown, Dak. 














BAskiNe 1 HOUSE OF. 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
13 AND 15 BROAD ST. 

(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 
goes allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 
mand. 

Orders executed for Stocks, Bonds, Geeta, Rrovi- 
sions, and Petroleum met investment or on aes 
Private wire to Chicago. Boston. and Philade phia. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 
of Des Moines, jowa, with capital of $150,000, of- 


fers Guaranteed Iowa Mortgages, also 6 per 
cent. ten-year debentures hed — bila ation) secured 
w 





by first mortgages de American 
rust Ce., of New York. Abundant 











PER CENT 


Per an.um, first mort gages on productive Real 

Estate, 3 a | b: Tocoma National 
dence Solicited. sonpetocagee' te. cepa 

ddress ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


KANSAS wANVESTHENT COMPANY, 


Paid-up Capital and Barsies “erpepeptats ** 9226, 000. 00 
Devotes its yo attention to negotiating First Mort- 


gage aed Eastern In a 
Avpcteed bare ty ” od 





e4 T. Hardet vhase 
il Devonshire S oston, ¥ 24 


FARM 
9% LOANS 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 


Bankers, DENVER, COLO., 


Offer to investors choice, well selected loans on im- 
roved farms worth three to te times the amount of 
he loan. 2. --- 8 











The ens 4 i Co., 
eS Ss ae. pepeceseossonceseosces dent 


nds, semi-annual interest cou 


oans 

Ten years experience. Highest ref- 
erences. Address R. M. MANLEY, Manager Eastern 
Office, 187 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Capital FIRS paid), $250,000, Assets, $792,626.78. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


GOLD DEBENTURES. 


We offer First Mortgage Loans, 4s hereto- 
fore, drawing 7 ger Cent Cuaranteed,. Also lw 
and 15 year 6 Per Cent Cold © Debentures. 
Each Series of Debentures of $100 is secured by 





-half to rtgage 
held in trust by the American Loan and Trust Com- 


any of N. Y.; and also eal our paid up Capital and 
eects, of over THREE QUAR RS of aH ili0N DOLLARS. 
Twelve qotes experience. More th ‘an 2,000 investors can 


testify the promptncss, safet: ond satisfaction = 
their investments. Y Breadwa 

C. C. Hine Yay Alben; , N.Y. Office, Tweddle Building, 
ug. Y. oo Ball & Co., Agts. one, 
. D. Brooks, ‘ge send "Send for Pamphlets, Forms and Ful 

Information. PERKINS, Secretary, LAWRENCE, Kab- 


COMMONWEALTH 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Cash ne er 100,000. 


eee, yey ; co &, of the rincipal 
‘or the prom: 
of the e bonds, Frese bonds are 


ered. 
gages yielding tréen 6 per cent. to 7 per cent., interest 
payable semi-annually. 
OFFICES: 


No. 131 DEVONSHIRE ST., Boston, 


No. 111 WEST STH ST., Kansas City. 
SEND FOR BOOK TO INVESTORS. 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Capital Paid-up ‘ vase B1,y 060,000. 


Reserve OE EEE OEE 1,008, $3 
or ers i pai $5 Cent. Dobentere isis o 500, 

G09 and 5,000; running te to Trus- 
| uardians and Individual Ts Jnvestors. 
red by First Mo: ort 


ecu 
_ times lear — of the loan, et held by og 
ercantile Trust Company 0 ew r 
Secured also by the entire paid-up capita 
“ $1 000,000. 
clin De poe EL S23 5, PER 
ansas 
ert: 414. im: mproved farms in KANSAS and TTssoU Ri. 
‘all at office or write for full particulars to 
JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 
pew, y ame x Cus, 239 Broad wa: 
. 21 Custom House St. 
Philadel 


hia ¥a. 144 South 4th St. 
London, England.’ % Gresham St. 


THE THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


ital rook: Paid 
Caples ste EN UP RST MOTO kos 


Interest ple at 4th Leo i Beak. N.Y. Also 
Guaran rst Mo o favings Banke 4875. 
‘te same seupervision as as nas the | 

BenurityCo., Hartford, ten md wBend for: cleo 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


St. Paul and Duluth, Minn. 
Dealers in Mortgage Loans on Improved City Prop- 
erty. Eighteen years’ experience. 

MORTGAGES. 


Choice Mortgages always on hand at the New York 
office. W. B. MEIKLE, 18 Wall St., New York. — 


6% and 8% MORTGAGES 


On Improved City and Farm Property. 
W. S. BRADDOCK, 


No, 24, GERMAN AMERICAN BANK, 
St Paul, Minn, 
























SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank 


J. B. TABOUR, 


STATI 30 YEARS,) 


325 REAL ESTATE AND SRD LOANS Minn. 


References: The Security Bank of Minnesota; Presi- 
dent , egnee County Savings Bank; Cashier Citizens’ 
Correspondence solicited. Mone ey Loaned t 
net? 7 Tand 8 per cent. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


IN 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


AND 
VERMILLION IRON LANDS. 


Address J. H. SHARP, 
___ Duluth, Minn, — 
SMITH & & oS ACKSON, 
DULUTH, MINN. BROKERS IN 
iz EAL ESTAT 


NE AND MINERAL LAND 
my we hy = set on iron 











paid to non-r and corr 


TH EO. Ss. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmas' 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
127 West Gth Street, Kansas City, Mo, 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
nually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made in real estate and wetes. Send for pamphlet, 
“ Information to investors 























BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
WIND 6065 occ cece cisdcccescseevstesees 1857. 


REAL ESTATE (Ritson. 
PROPERTY RENTED 721 %re4 


for,and 
remittances made promptly. 
T AXES and. assessments looked after and 


First Mo: foraterm of years 
LOANS on Fit negot ated. 3 


¥, 5, CHICK, Pres't. W. J. ANDERSON, Cash. 
a CHICK, Vice-Pres't. FN; CHICK, Ass’t Cush. 
W.'F. RGENT, ‘a. Ass’t ( Cash: 





Na chenad. bie" ity 
Capital, $1,000 "surplus, $2 6,000. 
is is the lar; est ban joes the largest —- 
this section nof the United States 


ers, Mer- 
chants, Manufacturers and individuals on most favor- 
able terms. 





A. 8. HATCH & C0,, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS 
bought and sold on commission at the New 
York Stock Exchange, or in the open mar- 
ket, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Steck Exchange bought and sold on 
margin, 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET, 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


The National Bank of the Republic 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY, 


On June 15th, 1884, and August 1st, 1887. 
RESOURCES. 








June 15th, 1884. +A hy 

Loans and Discounts. . $3,859,523 3; 436, 
United States Bonds... 200,000 00 000 oo 
Other Bonds..........0. 124,862 50 496,380 25 
*Banking House........ 600,000 00 687,684 16 
ee ae 2,006,492 89 1,108,401 42 
Due from Banks........ 443,371 15 980,771 01 

Specie and Legal-Ten- 
MEGS hos seseslvensas nen 123 57 = «2,585,777 58 
$7,170,378 50 $18,407,919 49 
LIABILITIES. 

Jume 15th, 1884. Aug. Ist, 1887 

RIE ocsic.desciwese: <a 500,000 00 $1,500, 
Surpies and Profits. . 668,330 54 724,215 54 
Circulation........... .. 180,000 00 42,200 00 
Re a I 4,822,042 96 11,141,508 95 





$7,170,878 50 $18,407,919 49 
JOHN JAY KNOX, President, 
E. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 


* One-half “ United Bank Building,” cor 
ner Broadway and Wall Street. 


FARM LOANS 


SECUREDBY FIRST MORTGAGES 

% % Interest - Investors. 
i i ind) e- GOV EES Mens 
or ae 


iatoar: y, and financial stan 
loan, write us for circular an 


Lebold, Fisher & to. eas ti 


By =aneten we reter $ to Rov. W.A. Welsher, D. 
Bapti t Pastor, Abilene. Eenaae, formerly Chalrman 
were Committee Missi ary Board, and Rev. 
in, px ww by York. Pa. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS 
365 Robert Street, Corner Sth. 
ST, PAUL, MINN, 

Savenimenty made. Money loaned. Interest Cou- 
Fe seo Panl and ies covirons. ieterenoan’ Wrst 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National G German- 


American Bank. St. Paul, Minn. rrespondence 
solicited 


9% SOLD INVESTMENT, 


Co., principal and semi-annual interest, pevable in in 
Gold Coin at the Chemical National Bank, New couse 
where the Bonds are well known, are 

most desirable securities offered for fad gd 
ing secured by first th about upon Real Estate in 44 
peeks Nebraska, ww about three Sunes the iy 











investigation before invest 
obtained = AL Chemical 
B & Son, New York mir 
F.A. Smith, N 1 Lag : Heats = J. 
Walker, So Sonth 7 


Berwick, Me 
Portland, Me.; Elliott & rhyder, Mancheste 
D. Sanford, eport, Conn 


‘ational Bank 


or address th 
tondence Solicited. 


NM, OWENS, pertnpngens ~ He 
Prest. Treas 


17% GOLD &% 
Ist MORTGAGE 1 LOAN 1S 


Interest a: 
lute por pr tay nom every oe diy aoe 
erty. Best of references. Becur og three tne times +4 — 
Interest paid mptly as Band for map 
interest paid as pro’ see ly oe mae 


10 own bank. ing safer or more euirable. Be 
10 % in aa on six and nine mon' 
ample 
* Ness County Bank, . 
N.C. MERRILL, President. —— NESS ang Kansas. 
For duplicate loan and full information, app! 
Office, 4 WATER 8T., Boston, Mass. A. 
(Wii cal call on parties in Boston or vicinity if 


RO ey O| 
6%. 7%. 8%o. 

The American Investment Companys of 
Emmetsburg, CO) with paid- 
capital of $ 
proneees of n and Mitchell, Dakota, 

foe tor ans in lowa, Minn. 

“_. th Friacipal and Interest sauna 
Also — ie ure —— aoe _ > 
loa: Hers ted wit the We aie mirast Cor 

N.Y. posi issues Demand Certifica 


osit 
e 5 ber cent. “interest. Write for ae 2 refer- 
ences. 
E. S. Ormsby, Pres,, Emmettsburg, Iowa. 


A. L. Ormsby; V.-Pr., 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 





o Easterr 
 auvous Man. 
¢ desired. } 











remitte’. without c charge cad coe 


goodr?, es. 


. 


MINNESOTA MORTGAGE LOANS! 


6% TO 8% 
NET. 


The First National Bank of Anoka, M rPAYMER TE, ¢ Loans for non-residents. 
AMPLE SECURITY, fat per cont. PAY ky | GOOD! RA %, Loans range from $300 to $5,000 
al net lender 1 oe cent. peyabie semi-annually and 


wish to safel, ey at 
ltet NATIONAL BANK, Anoka, Bina. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[September 29, 1887. 








AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO, 


113 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Capital, Fully Paid................. $1,000,000 


THIS © OME ANY TRANSACTS A CUNERAL LOAN, 
TRUST AND FINANCIAL BUS 
Receives Money on Deposit subject to om a al- 
lows interest on balances. 
All Checks pass through the Clearing-house. 
Many INVESTMENTS OF MONEY, AC rs 
XEC UTOR, AOMINIST RATOR, GUAR 
TRUSTEE, 

ALSO, AS REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

An outherieed,  Degectery for Court and County 
‘Treasurers’ Fun 





AS 


ROWLAND N. BAPABP, President. 
GEORGE 8. HART, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM B. SNOW, Secretary. 
—— THURSTON, Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS: 
WALLACE C, ANDREWS, 


NPOR 
LIAM D. SNOW, 

j OHN b. KIMMEY 

E FREDERIC A. POTTS, 

ROWL END " fy AZ kp, JOHN ROSS 

GEORGE §. HAR ALEX ANDER G. BLACK. 
WM. B. DINSMORE, FRANK C. HOLLINS, 

ELIAS LEWIS, ye THOMAS ms BATSON, 

JULES ALDIGE ELIA BENEDICT. 

WILLIAM P. ANDERSON, 


T. B, SWEET, Pres. Geo. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pree. 


Kansas s Loan & Trust Co. 


EKA, KANSAS, 


Pald-up "Capital, $500,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 62 


The Old Reliable, 

Every loan made is carefully inspected by an expe- 
rienced Examiner sent from the office of the Company 
who is pe id a salary and not a commission. His report, 
with all the p: J ay connected with the loan, are care- 
fully revie by an officer of the Company before 
joan is approved. Fifteen years’ experience; 
$13,000,000.00 negotlated (without 
Savings Banks, Insurance Co.'s, Trustees and individ- 
uals. oston © ice, 46 Congress Street,Geo. M. Stearns, 
manager. Philadelphia office, 715 Walnut Street, 
3. Wood, Manager. 


Fmt 





GEORGE H. POTTS, 
JOHN I 


over 
loss) for Colleges, 





» Bank andl nvestment € coe of Dak. 
At Ipswich, Dakota. Capital stock $500,000. Will issue 
time certiticates of deposit and allow ! per cent. in- 
terest, and deposit farmers’ notes sec ured by mort- 
gazes as collateral. Write for names of gentlemen re- 
siding near you for whom on has made investments as 
reference. Ek. A. MEARS, President. 
( uU ‘A RTER Ly REPORT OF THE BANK 
r O” THE STATE OF NEW YORK on the morn- 
ing Of Saturday, the 1th ds an ot of ,neptember, 1837 : 








Loans 2nd discounts, as per ~~ $5,472,755 99 
Overdrafts, as per schedule...........-.-. 10 
Due from trust companies, state and na- 

tional banks, as per schedule.. = 519 16 
Banking-house and lot, as per sc heduie.. 294,000 00 
Bonds and morigages, as per schedule. 20,000 00 
meoens and bonds, as per schedule. . 21,382 50 

Specie Ei ccesveohrecdingscdibaseecabbethecs dns 485 69 
U. 8. legal-tender notes and circulating 

notes of national banks.................. 182,075 00 
Cash items, viz.: Bills and 

checks for the next day's 

exchanges. . .. $9,783,227 86 
Other items carried asc cash, 

as per schedule.... 4,667 63— 9,737,995 49 
Loss and expenses, viz.: 

Current expenses. 24,551 06 

14,516,742 99 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital spect paid in in cash 


$1,200,000 00 
Buu. Ov 





Surplus fund........0.eeecee ceceeeeeereeees 
U ndivided Pease viz. 

Ds covcnssasee ceeee . $7,929 66 

OT rr = o 

Interest. ........6.+06: 73a 

Other profits. Nisan nt 194,38 92 
Due depositors as follows,viz.: 

Deposits subject to check. $3,004,869 16 
— 7 certificates of de- aos 

eile neehee de deenecteos 72 


9,490,574 89— 12,497,169 05 






os trust companion ate 

and national banks, as per 

SEED s010n0000.ccesccsenee 115,891 65 
Due private bankers and 


brokers, as per sche eCuls.. 


7,817 St— 
Unpaid dividends. vadeease 





14,516,742 99 
BTATSOR NgW YORK,CITY AND CO. OF NEW York, 88: 
L. EDWARDS, President, and John H. ROLS- 
TON. Cashier of the BANK OF THE STATE OF NEW 
Yo RK, a bank located and doing business at No. 3 
William Street, in the city of New York, in said 
county, being duly sworn, each for himself, saith that 
the foregoing report, with the schedule accompany- 
ing the same, is, in all respects, a true statement of 
the condition of the said vank before the transaction 
of any paginaen < on the l7th day of September, I37, 
the best of his knowledge and belief: and they fur- 
ther say that the business of said bank has been trans- 
acted at the jocation named and not elsewhere; and 
that the above report is made in compliance with an 
official notice received from the Superintendent of 
the Banking Department, designating Saturday, the 
17th day of September, 1:87, as the day on which such 
report shall be made, 
L. EDWARDS, President. 
Sonn H. ROLSTON, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by tx th deponents 
the 2%ta day of September, =, Seteu® me, 
NSON A Gr1BsON, 
Notary ap able N N. Y. County. 


U ARTERL y fy EPORT OF THE EL EV- 
= ah fra > ° SAD Cn - iset morning of Satur- 
the lith day of September, 1887: 

oe. RESUURCES. 





Loans and discounts. ............+5++. $1,152,562 96 
Due from directors of the beak, inc luded 

in loans and discounts, $55,+1 
BUOR IFAT oo ve vccgscccescccecsecoesccccces 181 04 
Due frum state and national banks....... 4,220 YR 
Bank ng-house and lot...........60-ceeee ee 45,000 00 
Bonds and mortgages........... 2,075 00 
| en and bonds.......... nee 87,778 75 

ipecie . ceenepdnsabaedeaeacceenaeseneeneonnese 52,562 00 
U.s. legal-tender notes and circulating 

notes of national banks.................. 67,008 00 


Bilis and checks for the next day's ex- 








Changes... ...-+-+++ 58,7H7 57 
Items carried as cash.. 575 95 
Current expenses ° 8,790 87 Hyd 

8, 474,842 2 2 
LIABILITIES. 
‘apital stock paid in, in cash............++ $100,000 00 
C ndivided protits, vid: 

DUROURS. cocesccccecces cecece $10, 4 a 

Exchange. .......-seseceres 

TMCOPOBE. 200000 cecccccccceces 2, at on 

Other profits.. 111,481 76— 23,949 81 
Due depositors as follows, 

viz.: 

Deposits subject to check.. $1,177,486 20 

Demnens certificates of de- 

posit..... noes 801 86 
( erunted Checks...........+5 72,207 75— 1,250,495 81 
Unpaid dividends,..........60.ceeceseeeeees ust WO 
$1, - aa 62 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YOR 
HENRY STEERS, President, and CHAS, E. BOW N, 

Cas vier, of the ELE VENTH WARD BAN&, a bank lo- 
cated and doing business at No. 117 Avenue D, in the 
city ot New York,in said county;being duly sworn,each 
for himseif, saith that the forezoing re port, with the 
schedule accompanying the same, is, in all re mows ts, 
a true statement of the condition of the said ban 
fore the transaction of any business on the Irthd day of 
Septem ber, 1587, tothe best of his k pnowlenasene Ss — 
and they further say that the business of said ba 
been transacted at the location named, and not — 
where; and that the above report is made in compil- 
ance with an official notice received from the Super- 
intendent of the Banking Department designating 
Saturday, the I7th day of September, lot7, as the day on 
which such report shall be made. 

HENRY STEERS, President. 


CHAS. E. BROWN, Cashier. 
Seversity, aelscribed and sworn to oe ae h depo- 
nents, the 20th day of Septemne r, 1887, before cA 


RRET ROACH 
Notary Public City and Co., 'N. Y. 


AND HALF PROFITS 
INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


I take money to be invested in Real Estate, and give 
Investment Contracts” therefor by which I agree to 
use my best judgment, buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name of 
the Investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investor shall first receive all of his 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 
ONE-HALF (4) THE PROFITS, I take the 
other one-half (34) the profits instead of commissic ns 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “ In- 
vestment Contracts.” After several years’ experience 
1 have never netted the fhvestor les than 13 per 
cent. Money also loaned on real estate at 7 per cent. 
to8 percent. Keferences furnished on application. 


RUSH B. WHEELER, 


St. Paul, Minn, 


DULUTH. 


Write for information as to our 
for non vealsene It = be Toad 
must become a large cit; e 
and will guarantee 8 Bene CENT 
vestment. Our guarantee is 
given. Mention this paper. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN, 


0 
0 





lans of Investmen 
ispute that Duluth 
arantee against loss, 
Tyrone on the in- 
Best of references 


UA RTERLY Prrent OF THE mou NT 
MORRIS on the morning of Saturday, 
the 17th day of ps mber, 1887: 
HESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts, as per se ule.... 
Due from directors of the bank, 4~- ided 
in loans and discounts, $35, 
Due from trust companies, nod and na- 
tional banks, as per schedule 192,975 £8 
Other real estate, as per schedule......... 17,000 uo 


$1,721,131 58 












Stocks and bonds, as per schedule......... $5,003 75 
16 428 U8 
U 5. legai- tender notes 
notes of national banks 72,709 00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checksfor the next 
day’s exchanges............ $182,283 51 
Other items carried as cash, 
as per schedule............. 795 0O— 183,078 51 
Loss and pl viz.: 
Current OXPOMSIS.....-.. seccssccccvsecses 1,102 48 
Assets not . under either of the 
above heads, v 
Furniture and fixtures peedenessipiseesoses €,000 00 
$2,441,228 93 
bevtonccemecee $100,000 00 
p CQccscessoorrossoscsssoscceosses 100,L00 00 
$2,095 65 
149 49 
2,059 15 
4,451 32— 44,785 61 
Deposits subject to cherk.. 1,977,436 41 
Demand certificates of dé 241 -_ 
eee eee eee eee | ‘ 


Pusit . 
Certitied checks......... sss: 
Due trust com 1e8, state 
and nepene! nks, as per 


1/630 z— 2,043,245 64 


BORG ccccccundeesccebscbeccctneccedecess 115,523 48 
Amount due not incluaed un- 
der the above head, viz.: 
Cashier's checks outstand- 
ins. even for loans and 
986 M0 87,674 20 
$2,441, 228 8 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33 
. W. ROBINSON Cashier, of the MOU NT 
MORRIS BANK, a bank located and doing business at 
Ss ‘ourt 


fore the ng yy of any business on the 17th _ ae of 
Septem ber, 1587, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief; and he further says that the business of said bank 
has been transacted at the location named, and not 
elsewhere; and that the above report is made in com- 
pliance with an official notice received from the Su- 
perintendent of the Banking Department designating 
Saturday. the 17th day of September, 1887, as th 
on which such report shall be made; and that Jos. M. 
De VEAU, the President, is absent and cannot join in 
the report. T KOBINSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn “to the 2ist day of September, 


1887, before me, 
Qua RTERLY REPORT OF THE MUR- 
RAY HILL BANK onthe morning of Saturday, 
the 17th day of veptem ber, 1887: 
RESOURCES. 


H. LIVERMORE, 
_ Notary Public. New York County. _ 


Loans and discounts as per schedule..... $1,653,701 50 
Due from directors of the bank, 
| in loans and dis- 
WOMa ne cescoccscscesocncesceces $25,875 00 
Overdrafis, as per schedule..............++ 689 88 
Due from trust companies, state and na- 
tional banks, as per schedule............ 151,369 % 


Other real estate, as per schedule........ nv T5309 : 23 





Stocks and bonds as per schedule........ 6,000 00 
SPOCHC......000seersrersersceeeersesersrneeces 62,531 00 

United States legal-tender notes and cir- 
culating notes of national banks........ 115,775 00 

Cash items, viz.: 

5 = checks for the next day's ex- 
Pondacennegsdedcedeosegevesesenece 99,054 11 

Other items carried as cash, as per 
SERBEE Be cocesccccccccocccvcccocccoccecvcces 5,715 76 
RT 5,774 77 

Assets not neluded under either of the 

above heads, 
Furniture and fixtures.. 2,500 00 
Suspense account.......... 5,186 09 
$2,122,607 38 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in, in cash............ $100,000 00 
III, 00dneeeseedecddeescece sesceacens 100,000 00 


Undivided profits, viz.: 
Discount 





Due depositors as follows, v 
Deposits subject tocheck.. 
Demand certilicates of de- 


i, 696,389 43 


sheen eters eeeseetesesenee 


pos 506 67 
Certitied checks 37,113 06— 1,741,009 15 
Due trust Companses, | wae and national 


banks, as per schedule............0..sse0s 42,654 62 
Amount due not included under either of 

the above heads, viz.: 

Unmpald GIVEMONGS. ..ccccscccccccccccccccccs 650 00 








#2, eel 38 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YOR 

A ILLIAM A. DARLING, President, and ALBERT 
H. GALE, Cashier of the MURKAY HILL BANK, a 
bank located and doing business at No 760 Third 
Avenue, in the city of New York, in said county, being 
duly sworn, each for himself, saith that the foregoing 
report, with the schedule accompany ing the same, is, 
in all respects, a true statement of the conaition of the 
said bank before the transaction of any business on 
the I7th day of Sept , Issi, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief: and they further say that the business of 
said bank has been transacted at the location named, 
and not elsewhere; and that the above report is made 
in compliance with an official notice received from 
the sppormscnsent ofthe Banking mugen des- 
ignating Saturday, the 17th fre of maps $87, as the day 
on which such report ee 


Ne: 
Severally subscribed and sworn ry — ‘both depo- 
nehts, the Zist day of September, 1887. before 





THOMAS DARLIN 
(81)Notary Public, 


Quart RTERLY REPORT OF THE NORTH 
R BANK, on morning of Saturday, 
17th day of Sepi ember, lait 











Loans and eioonats, as $2,006,845 10 
Due from directors of the 
bank, cncbadedta loans and 
Re $158,758 30 
a as perschedule..............+- 4,269 16 
Due from trust companies, 
state and national banks, 
as per schedule..,............ 269,174 48 — 269,174 48 
Banking-house and lot, as per 
PEE Mancescnsevccoenccosens $75,000 00 
Other soak estate, aS per 
Cn bctisepbnsnesciesath 19,467 18— = 94, 467 18 
— and bonds, as per schedule........ 26, 
s asbaeedodobdnncterenoncdensabhuatnnecse 162,352 00 
i Mited States legal-tender notes and cir- 
culating notes of national banks........ 141,2% 00 
Cash items, viz.: Bills and 
checks for the next day’s 
rye $157,282 75 
Otner items carried as cash, 
asperschedule..... ......... 79,251 28— 256,554 03 
and expense, viz 
. { 3A eae 18 10 
Current expenses........... 8,816 50— 8,834 60 
$3,089,773 55 
Capital stock paid in, in cash $240,000 00 
Surpl i cchdsusnesesacqeoses TUT 41 
Unaividea profits, vi 
Discount........... 
Exchange........ 
Interest.......... 
Other protits 24,829 50 
Due depositors as toliows, viz 
Deposits suoject to chec a2, 394,253 74 
— certificates of de- 2,186 71 
Certified rr 45,101 75— 2,441,522 20 
Due (yest companies, State and national 
banks, as per schedule..............+.++: 255,969 95 
Amount due not included under either of 
the above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends............ 734 40— 734 40 
$3,039, 73 55 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW Pf gt 

E. E.GEDNEY, V ice- President, and GER- 
SOLL, Cashier, of the NOR 78 cf BANK. a bank 
located and € olng 


§ ~~, & partment, des- 
§ nating Suturaay. the l?th day of jegtember. 1M, as 


D Y,v 
F: errant Cashi 
Severally subsc to by both depo- 
nents, the a vv of “eptember. Iss7, before me, 
i 
tary Public . Kings County 

a Conihese filed in New York County. ~ 

UARTERLY REPORT OF THE ORIENTAL 
BANK, on the moraing of Saturday the 17th day 
of September, lso7: 











SOURCES. 
Loans and discounts as per schedule..... $1,660,888 01 
Due from Directors of the 
bank included in loans 
and discounts............... $25,700 00 
Overdrafis as per schedule................ 37 51 
Due from trust companies, state and na- 
tional banks, as per scneduile........... 157,855 21 
Banking house and lot, as 
20,900 00 
Bonds and mortgages, as per schedule. . ‘ 
necoes and bonds, as per schedule....... 228,ti25 UO 
ial Sei t Haein ates aaaeeiet 148,475 UL 
I hited states iegai tender notes ans 
circulating noves of national banks. 216,702 00 
Cash items, v 
Bills and checks for the 
next day’s exchanges.. $192,629 24 
Other items carried as 
cash, as per schedule..... 13,085 38— 205,064 62 
Loss and expense, viz: 
Current CXPUNSES.......0cccecccreccseeees 4,971 81 
$2,711,119 17 
LIABILITIES 
Capital steck paid in, 1u cash $500,000 00 
Surplus fund...........+.0+ 250,000 00 
Undivided profits, v: 
omy yeteresee bar 5: 
Interest..........+. 4,820 57 
Other ‘pro BD. coccesecccesecs i, wl 32— 74,094 46 
Due 7 fh a as follows, v 
Deposits subject to 0 heck. i 055,439 44 
oe certificates of d 
eovegeoccccoococccooe’ 2,580 39 
Cc erkitied GOED, ccncgcccecness 27,381 12— 2,085,580 95 
Amount due not included 
under either of the above 
heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends......... 1,327 50 
State taxes (stockholders).. 116 26 
$2,711,119 17 


STATE oF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW 


CLINTON W. STARKEY, President, and — 
——, Cashier of the OKiIENTAL BANK, a a 
bank located aud doing business at No, 122 Bowery 
in the city of New York, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himself, sulth ‘that the b ty mam 4 re- 
port, with the schedule accompanying the same, is, 
in all respects, a true statement of the condition of 
the said bank before’ the transaction of any 
business on the 17th day of september, to the 
best of his phowledge and belief; and’ they’ further 
Say that the business of said bunk mm trans- 
acted at the location named, and not elsewhere; and 
that the above report is made in compliance with an 
official notice received from the Superintendent of the 
Banking Department “Wo 7y ting >aturday, the lith 
day of september, Int, e day on which such re- 
port shall be made. 


YORK, 





Cc, ¥. STARKEY, President, 
(N, AYKES, Cashier, absent.) 
Severally subscribed ak sworn to by depo- 
nents, the 20th day of> weptynser, 1287, enero me, 
B. 
y: Notary Public, Sen" York County. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


We have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
ocated In the best _ of lowa, Kansus, Ne- 
braska and Dakota. a on business and 
residence ae | _~ Moines. For particulars 
and references, ad: 

DES MOINES s LOAN AND TRUST CO., 

Des » a as 
Or, R. E. Carpenter, 3% Park R 
Edward Forsythe, 703 $ Walnut Street, Phila. 








DIVIDEND. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO.,, 
NEW YORK, Sept. 14th, 1887. 
DIVIDEND NO. 76. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE PER CENT. upon the capital stock 
of this company from the net earnings of the three 
months ending Sept. 30th inst., payable at the office of 
the Treasurer, on and after the 1ith day of October 
next, to shareholders of record on the 20th of Sep- 
tember inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on 
the afternoon of Sept. 20th inst. and reopened on the 
morning of Oct. 15th next. 

_R.H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


CNS ABO. PL WADERS AND ST. PAUL RAIL- 
d 





PANY.—Notice is hereby given that 

vidends fy been decinred out of the net earnings 

for the year 1887 of three dollars and fifty cents per 

share onthe preferred stock andof two dollars and 

tifty cents per share on the common stock of this com- 

pany, payable on the léth day 4 October next, at the 
offive of the company, 42 Wail St., New York. 

The transfer books will be tenn’ on the 26th da 





September and re-onned on the i7th day of Octo 
"RANK 8. BOND, Vice-President.” 
15th September, 1887, 





Commercial. 
OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM H. MELLEN, 


By the recent death of William H. 
Mellen, of the old firm of Claflin, Mellen 
& Co., the dry goods trade of this city, 
and in fact of the United States, loses one 
who, in his active life, was one of its 
most conspicuous and honored members. 
Mr. Mellen was born in Holliston, Mass., 
and came to New York in the year 1843, 
engaging in the straw goods business. In 


1851 he became a member of the great 
dry goods house of Claflin, Mellen & 
Company, and continued a member there- 
of until the year 1863, when he retired 
from active business life and removed to 
Framingham, Mass., where he has since 
lived. Asa member of the firm of Claf- 
lin, Mellen & Company he had the oppor- 
tunity to display, as he did, great wisdom 
and foresight as a most estimable busi- 
ness man. He was justly held in the 
highest esteem by his personal acquaint- 
ances, partners, and clerks, on account of 
his conservatism, uprightness and fair 
business dealing. It was by such influ- 
ences toa large degree that the firm of 
Claflin, Mellen & Co., subsequently H. 
B. Claflin & Co., rose to, and remained at 
the head of the dry goods houses of this 
city. 

¥ FREDERICK H. COSSITT. 


FREDERICK H. CossitT, a well-known 
business man of this city, died at his resi- 
dence on Friday, September 23d, the cause 
of death being apoplexy. Mr. Cossitt was 
born in Granby, Conn., in 1811, and 
was in business for many years in the 
South, where he acquired a fortune. He 
returned to New York in 1850, and has 


since added largely to his fortune from 
excellent investments in real estate and 
railroads. He was elected a trustee of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
1878 and for many years has served asa 
member of its finance committee, his ex- 
ceptionally accurate knowledge of real 
estate and railway enterprises making his 
membership of that committee very valu- 
able for the interests of the Company. 
He was also connected with the Central 
Trust Company, as Vice-President, and 
with the Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company, and the Greenwich Savings 
Bank, in both of which he was a trustee. 
He was an exceedingly warm hearted, 
generous, whole-soyled man, and was 
universally loved and respected by all 
who knew him. 
oe 


DRY GOODS. 


BusINEss in the market for dry goods 
during the past week has not been as ac- 
tive as heretofore, though a fair amount 
of goods have been distributed on former 
orders. Theabsence of speculation and 


the conservative spirit that controls the 
purchases has had much to do with the 
condition of the market at the present 
time. The general feeling of confidence 
that has prevailed is in no way shaken 
however, as the observance of the Hebrew 
holidays tended to curtai] the operations 
of alarge and influential class of buyers. 
Manufacturers are busy and in many 
eases certain fabrics are sold ahead to 
such an extent that a short “‘let up” will 
give opportunity to fill orders without in- 
creasing facilities. There was a fair re- 
assortment demand which coupled with 
what new business was done made the 
aggregate amount foot up toa very satis- 
factory figure. The general tone of the mar- 
ket continues buoyant and strong while the 
various linesof staple goods are held firmly 
at quoted prices. Specialties in spring goods 
are attracting considerable notice of late, 
and some large orders have been placed 
by the jobbing houses for later delivery. 
The stringency in the money market and 
the difficulty in securing discounts has 
prevented, to some extent, the increase in 
the volume of sales which would proba- 
bly have taken place. Fortunately, the 

revailing stringency has not extended 
Peyond the local market, as very satisfac- 
tory reports are received from the interior 
distributing centers as to the condition of 
trade and the promptitude with which 
obligations are met. Collections from re- 
tailers in some parts of the country, how- 
ever, are reported dilatory. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


In the woolen department there has 
been a liberal amount of orders placed 
for some lines of worsteds, cassimeres and 
cheviots, but the spot purchases have 
been moderate and not of a character 
that would be liable to influence the 
course of the market. Heavy-weight 
goods still sell fairly in moderate quanti- 
ties, and present indications are that the 
stock carried over into the new season 
will be small. Of overcoatings and c!oak- 
ings the sales are moderate, Stockinette 
continues to sell fairly, but Jersey cloth 
is quiet. In dress goods there is little do- 








ing apart from the movement on back 
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doers, but the latter keep the market in 
very good s) . The situation of flan- 
nels and bl ets is without change, new 
orders being unimportant at the moment. 
A light demand has been experienced for 
hosiery and underwear from buyers on 
the spot, but some good reassortment 
orders were received by mail and wire. 
Fancy knit woolens—especially toboggan 
jackets and ca were in very fair de- 
mand, and moderate dealings in Jerseys 
were reported i in some quarters. Jobbers 
are doing a fair business in this depart- 
ment, and are seemingly well pleased 
with the results of the fall rol g up to 
this time. 
FOREIGN GOODS. 


The imports of dry goods at this port | 


for the past week and since January Ist, 
1887, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year : 

For the week. 1887. 1886. 


Entered at the port... $2.967.933 $2,340,578 

Thrown on market.... 2,881,646 2,463,653 
Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at tne port... 93.816,148 88,858,412 

Thrown on market.... 92,826,687 88,306,189 


Mrs. E. M. Van Brunt’s 
Dress Reform Parlors, 


39 East 19th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
Bet ween Broadway and 
Fourth Avenue. 


Hygienic and Artistic Dress for 
Women and Children. 


FALL AND WINTER 
Jersey-fitting Undergarments 
in Silk, Wool, Merino, White 
and Scarlet, in stock and 
made to order. 
Jersey-fitting Suits in the Im- 
ported Jaeger Yarn. 





Sole N. Pa Agent 


Bates’ Waists & 


Good Senge. 
Corded Waists, * 





D. Altmad & G0. 


18th Street, 
19th Street, 


and 6th Ave., 


NEW YWOoRE, 


ARE OFFERING THIS WEEK 


Brocaded 
Velvets 


IN 


ALL COLORS 


AT 


78c. per Yard. 


Corsets or Eques- i 
trienn: 


Dr. Warner’ 8 
Health Corsets, 
Patterns for Dress 
Reform Under- 4 
wear. 


Send ‘for Drese | i 
Reform rterly, F 
matied free. Or- he 


CARPETS. 


OUR ASSORTMENT OF ARTISTIC NOVELTIES 
NOW ON EXHIBITION IN ROYAL WILTONS, AO- 
BUSSON AXMINISTERS, GOBELIN MOQUETTES 
AND ALL THE FINER GRADES SURPASSES 
ANYTHING EVER BEFORE SHOWN. 


PRICES EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE, 
A SPECIAL LINE OF 


WILTON VELVETS, 


BEST QUALITY, IN CHOICE DESIGNS AND COL- 
ORINGS, WHICH WE ARE OFFERING AT THE 
PRICE OF AN ORDINARY BRUSSELS. | 


UPHOLSTERY. 


WITH INCREASED FACILITIES AND OUR RE- 
CENT PURCHASE OF LARGE QUANTITIES OF 
THE RICHEST FABRICS FOR DRAPERIES AND 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, AT PRICES FAR BE- 
LOW THE ACTUAL COST OF PRODUCTION, WE 
ARE ENABLED TO OFFER UNPRECEDENTED 
BARGAINS. 

PARTIES PURCHASING THEIR COVERINGS 
OF US CAN HAVE THEIK FURNITURE RE-UP- 
HOLSTERED AT MODERATE CHARGES. 


LACE CURTAINS. 


THE MOST COMPLETE VARIETY, EMBRACING 
ALL THE DIFFERENT KINDS; ALSO A LARGE 
LINE OF CHENILLE AND TURCOMAN CUR- 
TAINS, FOR PORTIERES, AT LESS THAN IM- 
PORTATION PRICES. 


Window Shades [a Specialty]. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO,, 


SIXTH AVE. AND 18TH ST. NEW YORK, 











Cleanfast Black Stockings 
Will not Stain or Fade. 
A full line of Ladies’, Gents’ 
and Children’s, sin Bie cle 
Stockings. Sen 
list. For sale 4, .* 








18 West Su. Bi e 
St., Boston. 
7 State St., Chicago. 























is BASED ON SCIENTIFIC “7 
AND SANITARY PRINCIPLES 
APPLIED TO CLOTHING. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURE: 


All Wool! All the Year'Round! 


For Men, WomeEN & CHILDREN 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
8220 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCH Houses: 
199 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Bi | (2,368 FULTON ST., BROOKLY. 




















COCO RATA 
se iG Horns “° . 


JNo.J. DoNaLosoy , 


VICE-PRESIDENT. 


yg L‘TaYLon_@ 


ae 


Cqp> Oxo 
| wera $3000 


VBSCRIPTIVE and 

























ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 


Mailed on Application. 





Dr. WARNER’S Health Underwear, 
MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and & 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON, 


BROADWAY, 5TH AVE,,AND 22D 8ST. 


OLOSING OUT SALE OF 


Upholstery and Carpets. 


We are closing out our ENTIRE STOCk of Uphol- 
stery Goods, COMPRISING $100,000 WORTH of the 
CHOICEST AND NEWEST DESIGNS in Foreign 
and Domestic Tapestries, Silk and Mohair Plushes, 
Lace Curtains, Portieres, Cretonres, etc, The great- 
er part of these goods will be offeredat LESS THAN 
HALF OF THE ACTUAL COST OF IMPORTATION. 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


WE PROPOSE TO CLOSE OUT OUR 


Carpet Department 


AT A GREAT REDCCTION, IT CONTAINS ABOUT | Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear. 


$200,000 WORTH 1st. Camel's Hair and Wool are twice as warm 


as the same weight of Cotton or Linen, 

2d. They ap lh the body net excessive 
OF THE BEST-KNOWN MANUFACTURERS, FOR- heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
EIGN AND DOMESTIC; AXMINSTERS, WILTONS, temperature. 
MOQUETTES, VELVETS, BODY BRUSSELS, IN- 3d. They are an important protection ann 
GRAINS, RUGS, OIL-CLOTHS, MATTINGS, erc. | Cis, Catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
WE FURTHER PROPOSE TO 

MAKE AND LAY 


tiem and malaria. 
ALL CARPETS DURING THE SALE 


FREE OF CHARGE 


as they are natural colors and contain no dyes. 
6th. The Camel's Hair is warranted te wash 
WITHIN THE CITY LIMITS. 
GOODS DELIVERED WITHIN THIRTY MILES 


Cele shrinking. 
OF NEW YORK, FREE OF CHARGE. 


J.& C. JOHNSTON 


Man 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts, 
BROADWAY, 5TH AVE, AND 22D 8T. 








FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
* catalogue with Prices sent on application. 
WARNER BROS., 359 meter N.Y, 











TYPE sry~ hy t our oslobra | 
YPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS to siiees aoa ak 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO. rN Teds, ~~ 


Powder. — 
“ Strong Slat” ; Gold Band or Moss Rose Chin 
rong Slat” Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, ete ‘ © ot Gold Band 


COMPLETE OUTFITS. . 
soem FERRE PED Masa | Wrecer gaint racy Pete. 


ress 
East cor. FULTON & DUTCH Mee, NH. V¥ and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


O’NEILL’S, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2lst Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


WE WILL CONTINUE OUR 


GAGAT MILLINERY OPENING 


THIS WEEK. 


We have added largely to our stock of TRIMMED 
BONNETS and HATS 


AND HAVE MADE OUR 


Millinery Parlors 


ONE OF THE ATTRACTIONS OF THE CITY 
OUR COSTUME AND WRAP DEPARTMENT 
HOW Offer an elegant ling of Imported Wraps and Costumes, comprising all of the 
Paris and Berlin Novelties, 

Walking Jackets, Newmarkets, Raglans and Paletots, new Colors and Cloths, 
PLUSH GARMENTS, SEAL GARMENTS, 
Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Jerseys. 
SHAWLS OF EVERY KIND. 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Fine Felt Hats, Fancy 
Feathers, Ribbons, Laces. 
Special attractions in 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR, 


White Goods, Blankets, Upholstery and Curtains, Dress Goods and 


Silks. Paid Parcels delivered within 75 miles ot New York free of 
Charge. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


OUR FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE 


Sent upon receipt of 10c. to Subscribers of THE INDEPENDENT. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 
6TH AVE. 20TH TO 21ST STS. 
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3 * | record as among the probabilities? It is, Much@f this is clearly duplication. If OFFICE OF THE 
c nsurance. * | of course, very easy to reply that the | No. 2 exists at all, he is only the instru- 


LAWSUIT OR LEGACY?” 


Ir is to be expected that organs and 
solicitors of assessment societies will per- 
petually vilify the life companies as not 
only charging extortionate rates, but as 
being with difficulty induced to pay 
policies when matured. One would sup- 
pose that such accusations would defeat 
themselves by proving too much, because, 
inasmuch as nobody can be compelled to 
insure against his will, the people who 
pay these monstrous premiums and get 
only a mere chance of actually leaving a 
provision for their heirs must be credu- 
lous fools; when you come to sift it, such 
assertions as this are really no more 
credible than if somebody should say that 
only about one in ten of the packages in- 
trusted to the express companies is ever 
delivered to the owners, or that the 
steamship companies are in the habit of 
throwing overboard the great majority of 
their passengers in mid-ocean in order to 
save the cost of feeding them. Yet un- 
thinking people are more or less im- 
pressed by such stuff, and the daily 
newspapers, with now and then a 
respectable periodical, lend themselves 
to the purposes of slander by publishing 
assaults upon life insurance. Some years 
ago, the then most widely circulated liter- 
ary magazine contained an article of this 
sort, by a writer wliose knowledge of the 
subjectand competency to discuss it were 
plainly like that of a day laborer to criti- 
cise a great piece of engineering; this 
man could not even quote statistics cor- 
rectly from official reports, and yet his 
malicious meddling with what he did not 
understand probably wrought some mis- 
chief. Now a respectable periodical of 
minor circulation, the Popular Science 
Monthly, has permitted somebody to take a 
sensational title which is itself slanderous 
—*Lawsuit or Legacy "—and string to- 
gether a number of baseless assertions and 
insinuations about the practice of the 
companies in litigating claims. Nothing 
is easier than to make a slanderous asser- 
tion, as that President Cleveland is drunk 
more than half the time, or that nine- 
tenths of the fires occurring in property 
owned by Jews are set by the owners; 
but although such assertions unaccom- 
panied by any attempt to submit proof 
ought to be received only with contempt 
and indignation, the simple fact that a 
thing is seen ‘“‘in the paper” is apt to 
impress a good many people that there 
may be some basis for it notwithstanding 
none is exhibited. 

Incited by this article, the Daily Bulle- 
tin applied directly to the companies and 
obtained from twenty-five of them the 
number and amount of claims matured 
during each of the five years ending with 
1886, together with the number and 
amount of the claims contested. The ag- 
gregates for the five years are: 


Con- 








Claims. Amount, tested. Amount. 
a 3,248 $6,652,020 13 $53,500 
Berkshire 826 Se kcse = —arbeam 
Brooklyn.. 239 423,720 . axes 
Conn. General. 183 350,480 2 6,500 
Conn. Mutual.. 5,548 14,100,890 2 10,000 
John Hancock. 291 SP «cee jj .sbens 
Equitable...... 4,769 18,799,004 3 15,000 
Germania...... 1,700 3.097.879 4 10,800 
RRS 601 1,202,580 » _amdbales 
Manhattan.... 1,109 220,288 4 82,810 
Mass. Mutual., 856 2,006,083 .... stnai 
Mich. Mutual.. 241 466,673 4 15,000 
Mutual Benefit 3,790 11,514,002 9 54,400 
Mutual Life.... 7,378 26,471,820 13 139,500 
National....... Be. Caer 
N.E. Mutual.. 1,282 | Feet 

- ¥, Life...... 4,064 12,828,508 2 15,000 
Northwestern. 2,225 4,783,417 8 29,950 
Penn, Mutual. 1,073 2,884,609 5 28,515 
Prov. Le& Tr.. 433  1,656.205 “ne 
State Mutual... Be ttt. i, diene 
Travelers ..... 688 1,228,665 5 35,500 
Union Mutual. 877 ~—s:1, 882,391 7 83,900 
United States.. &21 1,585,202 1 2,000 
Washington.... 756 = 2,098,778 1 2,026 

Total...... 43,212 $125,124,419 83 $479,401 


Nine report no claims contested during 
the entire five years. The Connecticut 
General reports one each in 1882 and 1883, 
both compromised without suit; in twenty- 
two years the company has had only three 
suits, and in two of them its defense of 
fraud was successful before a jury. The 
Connecticut Mutual resisted two claims in 
1882, and nonesince. The Manhattan has 
contested none since 1882; then it contested 
four, and was successful in them all. In 
aggregate, the contested claims during the 
five years are a little over one-sixth of one 
per cent. in number, and in amount one- 
twenty-fifth of one per cent.! 

Is there any ‘‘ lawsuit” indicated in this 





figures are false; but whoever asserts this 
is bound to prove his assertion by pro- 
ducing the correct ones or in some other 
way. Moreover, it is undeniable that 
nobody, not even an insurance company, 
does wrong without a motive; this is so 
universally accepted as true that the 
courts, from time immemorial, in the 
absenee of direct evidence, have held the 
question of guilt of an accused person to 
turn largely on the presence or the lack 
of an apparently adequate motive. Thus, 
if a man is accused of setting his own 
house on fire, and if there is nobody who 
saw him do it, and if it also appears that 
the sure and known result of his doing so 
would have been to damage himself, it is 
reckoned that he could.not have done the 
deed; so it is held that a man will not 
wrong another man, unless he has some- 
thing to gain by it or a revenge to satisfy. 
Applying this reasoning to the case in 
hand, those who assert that the life com- 
panies contest any material proportion of 
claims are found to produce positive 
proof, if they can; failing to do this, they 
are at least bound to show what motives 
exist to induce the officers of the compa- 
nies to deal unjustly in the treatment of 
claimants. What they have to gain by 
such treatment should be shown, but it 
never has been. On the other hand, we 
have more than once pointed out that 
these officers, even supposing them desti- 
tute of ordinary morality, could ‘‘ make” 
nothing by unjust judgments in their po- 
sition as arbiters between the members. 
What they would lose is just as plain. 
It would be: public confidence, with 
which progress and success would pass for 
their companies; with that would neces- 
sarily go their own power, position, and 
salaries. What extraordinary persons 
they would be if they were willing to act 
in defiance of all recognized motives of 
human conduct! And how thoughtless 
or silly are those who gather the impres- 
sion that they do this, merely because 
some reckless and usually anonymous 
scribbler prints an assertion that they do! 
Is it not quite time that attacks upon in- 
surance of all kinds were restricted to ar- 
guments and pleas which have sufficient 
basis to stand up while they are exam- 
ined? 


_ 
- 


INCENDIARISM. 


FrRoM the ‘‘ Chronicle Fire Tables,” con- 
fessedly the best compilation of statistics 
on that subject, Mr. Franklin Webster. 
editor of the Chronicle, drew the figures 
which formed the basis of his paper on 
incendiarism, read at the recent meeting 
of the Fire Underwriters’ Association of 
the Northwest. The annual fire waste in 
this country is now over a hundred mil- 
lions, and is constantly creating poverty; 
how much of this is due to incendiarism ? 
In the last three years, there were nearly 
fifty thousand (44,216) noteworthy fires; 
this does not mean large and startling 
fires, but fires sufficiently large to be noted 
and counted in statistics. For 21,055 of 
these—almost one-half—causes were as- 
signed; of these, 5,459, more than one- 
fourth, were set down as incendiary. Of 
the whole number of fires of known 
origin, about 26 per cent. are incendiary, 
of course recognizing the fact that all 
these figures must be treated simply as 
the best attainable approximations. Sus- 
picion 1s probably often counted against 
incendiarism, but on the other hand it is 
generally believed that many fires recorded 
as ‘‘unknown” are really incendiary. In 
three years, then, by these calculations, 
we have an aggregate of eighty millions 
destroyed by fires criminally caused, the 
intent of their authors of course always 
being to damage somebody else. 

The editor of another insurance journal, 
by way of arguing against the proposi- 
tion that over-insurance is the chief pro- 
ducer of incendiarism, makes the follow- 
ing list of what he calls different kinds of 
incendiarism: 

“*(1) The incendiary policy-holder (moral 
hazard) ; 

‘*(2) The incendiary for gain or advantage 
other than insurance; 

ah The revengeful incendiary (fires of 
feuds); 

‘*‘4) The discharged employé; 

“*(5) The malicious servant; 

** (6) The rioter; 

““(7) The tramp; 

- (8) The thief (for concealment of theft); 

(9) The thief (for opportunity for theft); 

(10) The murderer (for concealment of 
crime); 

(11) The incendiary for murder; 

**12) The mischievous small boy - girl); 

(13) The contriver for incenc iary re- 
ward; 

** (14) The fire-bug, or fire conspirator (ter 
ey tg fire); ° 

(15) Incendiarism from momentary rage: 

‘**16) The drunken incendiary; — 

**(17) Incendiary firemen; 

‘ (18) The don’t-care bonfire kindler; 

“(19) The don’t-care pyrotechnic 
ploder; 

**(20) The don’t-care manufacturer of un- 
safe kerosene, etc.; 

(21) The ‘ pyromaniac.’ ”’ 





ex- 








ment of somebody else who falls under 
No. 1 or No. 3, and hence, he is no 
more to be classified een than is 
the kerosene he uses. Nos. 4 and 5 are 
but one, and if No. 7 does set a fire mali- 
ciously, he falls under No. 3. Nos. 8 and 
9 are one, and so are Nos. 10and11. No. 
16 has no distinct existence. Nos. 18 to 
20 are not incendiaries at all, and No. 21 
isa lunatic, and hence none. 

Where, however, should be classitied 
the man who may be called the passive 
incendiary? He may discover that the 
stovepipe is overheating the wood; or that 
the stove-plates are nearly burned 
through; or that. his employés are grad- 
ually disregarding the promulgated 
rules; or that in some one or more out of 
fifty ways the chances of fire are being 
leooeanall He may notice these things, 
but take no action. If business is get- 
ting unprofitable and insuranceis a de- 
quate, he will be the more likely to fall 
into the ways of negation, for it is not in 
human nature, even at its best, to ‘‘ care” 
as much when the stake to lose is least 
as when it is most. The man who 
wants a fire or is not quite sure that he 
doesn’t wish he had one, or wouldn’t care 
so very much if one should occur, is not 
compelled to take the startlingly bold de- 
scent of setting a fire with his own hands 
or hiring somebody to do it; he need 
only do some contriving to assist and 
hint to natural causes a little, and then 
wait for them to act. Morally, such a 
man is included in moral-hazard incen- 
diaries, yet he is more a distinct class than 
some of those above noted. 

Last year, according to Mr, Webster, 
the incendiary fires were 1,959 in num- 
ber, causing an aggregate loss of $7,769,- 
690, of which $3,933,882 was redistributed 
through insurance policies; the fact that 
about half the incendiary loss was unin- 
sured, and the further fact that only about 
forty-eight per cent. of the entire prop- 
erty lost by re in 1886 was insured, cer- 
tainly go very strongly against the 
proposition that insurance causes incen- 
diarism, for the man who fired his own 
property unless his insurance was clearly 
more than what he considered its market 
value would be a blunderer that must be 
rare. Some of the other statistics argue 
in the same direction. Thus, fires in 
tobacco barns are about 85 per cent. in- 
cendiary; in country stores, about 67 per 
cent.; in jails, about 66 per cent.; in 
slaughter-houses, about 59 per cent. 
Says Mr. Webster, very forcibly and com- 
pactly: 

“ Now, it ought to follow, if the theory 
that insurance furnishes the motive for in- 
cendiarism is to be borne out, that these 
classes of risks are heavily insured. But 
they are not. Many insurance companies 
will not write policies on these properties. 
It does not at all seem to be the case—as it 
ought to be if insurance furnishes the mo- 
tive—that the percentage of uninsured loss 
runs down as the ratio of incendiarism 
runs up. On the contrary, nearly all the 
classes of property distinguished for intense 
incendiarism show large property losses in 
excess of the amounts of insurance paid; and 
this fact appears to prove conclusively that 
property having a high moral hazard is 

retty generally known and avoided by fire 
insurance companies. In any fair study of 
the causes of criminal fires, no other con- 
clusion can be reached than that private 
enmities, business rivalries, mischief, mal- 
ice, race prejudices and hatreds, factional 

uarrels, jealousy, religious intoleration, 

oo-petsing for theft or to hide theft, fire- 
raising for murder or to hide murder, labor 
troubles, and so on, correctly account for 
the majority of incendiary fires.” 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Successful ience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merjts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V.B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


New Enaland 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F,. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 























Total Surplus $2,675,205 SS 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this C 
ing Endowment Policies for 


ua 

bution of s and are subject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1880. . a 
Cash surrender and paid-up insurance values in- 


on ev: q 
Pamphlets ana of the New Feature may be 
had on appl nm at Company's Office. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON, 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affair 
on the 3ist of December, 1886. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1886, to 3lst December, 1886......... $3,809,250 5 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
PERE ICT OR 1,426,049 46 
Total Marine Premiums................. $5,235,299 99 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1886 to 31st December, 1886. ............... $3,817,699 80 
Losses paid during the same 
Rv ivictndecudsseiac cossens $2,206,588 68 
Returns ef Premiums and 
SE ee 841,378 15 
The Company has the following Assets— 
viz: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $9,282,375 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 707,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
IIIS .ctthidninieitigubaddnciathabahaenien 501,647 81 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,568,134 20 
0) ee 285,254 68 
Amount 


Oo ee ce ccccerececceceece cocencescees $12,444,511 69 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1886, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 





J. D. JONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE 
W. H. H. MOORE, WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHA’S H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW FRED’K H. COSSITT, 
WM. STURGIS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
BENJAMIN H.'FIELD, JOHN ELLIOTT 
JOSIAH O. LO MES G. DE FOREST. 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, JOHN L. RIKER 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,' N. DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY, EORGE BLISS, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, ISAAC BELL, 
wi LLTAM He MACY, EDW'D FLOYD-JONES, = 
ya ANSON W ™ 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, Mitte 


THOMAS MAITLAN 
WILLIAM H. WEBB’ _ JNO. EDGAR JOHNSON 
CHARLES P. BURDETT,IRA BURSLEY. ° 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, ‘JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
GEORGE H. MACY 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President 








J. ™M. ALLEN, President, 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary, 





Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, ( New York, 100 Brestwes. 
Continental } Brooulyn cor. Court ani Montague 
Buildings: and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 
Reserve for re-insurance.....$2,383,800 53 
(of which for Inland Marine, $32,950 00) 
Reserve, ample foralicilaims, 481,323 82 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Ric ccisices .desicsesenece 1,374,856 93 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1887. $5,239,981 28 


This company ducts its busi under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
twoSafety Funds together equal $1,200,000 











DIRECTORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec 





SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, ALFRED RAY 
GEORGE BLISS NO. L. RIKER, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM BRYCE 
Ww SWAN NRY F. SPAULDING 
H Cc. BOW RICHARD A. McCUR 
AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. REED, 
RE F. JOHN H. EARL 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES. H. BOOTH, 
M. RIC i WM. H. HURLBUT 
JOHN CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN, 
xX. E. OR BRADISH JOHNSOK, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, S. M. BUCKI ‘ 
E. W. CORLI J. D, VERMI 
JAMES FRASER, JACOB WENDELL. 
WM. G. LOW, WM. A. SLATER 
HIRAM BARNEY, LAWRENCE TURNURF 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep 





B. C, TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep’t 
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THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in the 
world, but has always been the pioneer in all matters 
tending to the popularizing and spreading of life in- 
surance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders,and are practically unen- 
cumbered with restrictions as to occupation, resid 


MANHATTAN 


“LIFE INS. CO., 
OP NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKBS, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
8. N. STEBBINS. Actuary. 





and travel. 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “Pay your 
premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.”’ This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 
which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State of 
New York to meet its lia bilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided among 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000, 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 


years: 
$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during the same 
period, over 
$243,000,000. 


The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1858. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited to 
the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 





Amount, $5,008. Annual premium, $183.05. 
Five-year Pe- 
ending Additions 
BIER. cccccccccscccccccccccces coccescccocecoevcocesoos 2616 16 
WR veccesceccvenscccevecrocsccccccosonscoceoocsvsess 1,239 59 
iecicheqsssdnecssevsarbadcencssceosstcneis. sennnte 1,311 89 
Be nwvcvscccccccdsccscosccccosseses sodecececonsuees 1,369 32 
BAB. ccccccrcccecsedvcccevcce cece ecceccoscvecescoccs 1,317 04 
Piibnctdvecccesdcnnscncecses sovencsoces eocumeesies 1,318 00 
BE CGE ccces. t. cesccvccscccccccssccoeesss 588 00 
Post Mortem Dividend...............ssseeeeeeeee 109 00 
Dated BORMIINS. csvscrevcscesccvcsescccescscescess 37,859 00 
PE ken bc kcncctirccsestececcerssed $5,000 00 
Total Claim Pald.............+s0+ sesseee $12,839 00 
Patel POSER, cccccccccosccccccocovccese 6,040 65 
Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- 
miums recelved.............ssseeeees $6,798 35 


Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, thus 
making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


Two Endownent Claims Late- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual’s Prosperity. 


In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, as a single premium, in 
the purchase of two 1lj-year Endowment policies i: 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $3,100. The policies were puid on September 
lith, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,946.34, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 


Period ending Additions 
re ne eT ee $603 64 
Dn dctcbbedessinetnsiadddoseicbinnsenennens: cites 62 3 
ee cecisnihnidindinrtnpvainioxasesecicéethinadaes 526 34 

Total additionS............ssse-cecsseseseacees $1,756 34 
Be Wicd cncdsnikads ccdncdonassccoasovas 6,200 OL 

Total amount received.............. ..... eee $7,956 HM 


This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 vears. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutuai Life 
Insurance Company of New York during the past ten 


Pre- New In- 

Assets. miume. surance, 

WIT. 20000 vevces $84,749,807 $14,030,153 $20,491,920 
WRB. wc cccce cove 86,833. 18,092,719 28,290,818 
p rer 88,212,700 12,687,881 38,394,554 
Tilces cocesese 91,529,754 12,275,588 33,700,758 
eer 94,506,498 12,196,624 34,760,755 
TERR. 0.0000 vcceee 97,746,363 12,845,592 37,234,458 
BEBE. 0.00 cvccocce 100,912,245 13,457 ,928 $7,820,597 
BIBE...ccccce coos 103,580,301 13,850,258 24,687,988 
WB. 2.08 ccvccese 168,451,779 14,768,901 46,548,894 
, eee 114,151,963 15,634,720 56,832,718 


There is no company in existence that has shown re- 
sults so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mutual 
Life Company of New York, and no other company 
can or does conduct business at so low a cost. The re- 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts recetved by 
the Mutual from policy-holders during the last ten 
years, as well as those returned: 


Pets to policy-hold. 

or death 
clatmé, endow- 
Amount re- ments and pur- 
ceived from chased insurances 

policy-hotders. and dividends 
TR cccccasseces 0 $14,020,153 41 $13,949,100 48 
lttbesedccsdcccsescs 13,092,719 83 14,400,082 13 
TW nncccccccsceccesse 12,687,581 72 NL15,555 & 
TEED. ccccccccescecccces 12,275,589 16 13,190,694 46 
Bi ctdnescecsocescese 12,198,724 62 12,640,112 12 
De ctncnsavesesenses 12,045,302 80 12,348,835 
Mb ocesetousnaedecnae 13,457,928 44 13,959,39) 5) 
Biiiiaespenensascasens 18,n50,238 48 18,923,062 19 
Peitiensnidentnerenss M4, 760.901 9 14,2,049 90 
BBBB. oe corce seccccces 15,684,720 66 13,128,108 74 


$134,540.371 08 $136,427,906 % 
The amount returned is 101 per cent. of that received 





WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CoO. OF NEW YORE. 

W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
ferfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 

OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 








mow ee easel esasore $500,000 | 
ANA all CladMS..........0eceeee os ceeeeeeee 1,248,984 4 
MUB..cccsccccceceseccceeeces eeees seesecers -- 562,814 2 2 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY. President. “SALA 8 « 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
NO. 146 SR es 
acca 
iabilities 


Wotal.....ccccsccccccsccoccovccecsces 81.324.976 02 


New Yorke Jour Fist, ee 
THE BOARDOF pi RECTORS HAVE RESOLVED: 
First—That acash dividend of FIVE PER CENT. 
be Sociared to tw Dt payable on and after July 


4—That FOUR PER CENT. interest on out- 
Scrip for ~ gust 23 June Mth, 1887, will 








Payot after 
wmM, a ROLIUS, Secretary. 





THE CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Has Issued over 40,000 Policies. 


Has Received for Pre- 


I IOLPE DEL LILO LE IE AEE ELLE SLT ALE: - +06 $9,636,244 
Has Paid to Policyholdlers. ..........ccscssscccccccccccccccces 6,873,947 
Has safely Invested for Policy-holders..................... 2,312,544 


Its Ratio of Assets to Liabilities is 121 per cent. 
It Issues the best Forms both ot Life and Accident Policies ever 


Issued. 


The limits of travel and residence comprises practically the civilized portions of 
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Old and Young. 


AUTUMN GLEE. 
BY SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 








'T1s alla myth that Autumn grieves, 
For watch the rain amid the leaves; 
With silver fingers dimly seen 

It makes each leaf a tambourine; 

And swings and leaps with elfin mirth 
To kiss the brow of mother earth; 

Or, laughing ’mid the trembling grass, 
It nods a greeting as you pass. 

Ob! hear the rain amid the Jeaves— 
’Tis all a myth that Autumn grieves ! 


’Tis all a myth that Autuznn grieves, 
For list the wind among the sheaves; 
Far sweeter than the breath of May 

Or storied scents of old Cathay, 

It blends the perfumes rare and good 
Of spicy pine and hickory wood: 

And with a voice as gay as rhyme 

It prates of nfled mint and thyme. 

Oh! scent the wind among the sheaves— 
Tis all a myth that Autunm grieves ! 


Tis all a myth that Autumn grieves— 
Behold the wondrous web she weaves! 
By viewless hands her thread is spun 
Of evening vapors shyly won. 
Across the grass from side to side 
A myriad unseen shuttles glide 
Throughout the night, till on the hight 
Aurora leads the laggard light. 
Behold the wondrous web she weaves— 
Tis all a myth that Autumn grieves! 
TUSCALOOSA, ALABAMA. 
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HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 
BY HERBERT E. CLARKE. 


WILSON MAINWARING wasa literary gen- 
ius—that must be taken as proved. His 
friends said so, and they had the best op- 
portunities of knowing; he, for his own 
part, had no doubt upon the point, and 
he was accounted a judge. His enemies 
of course held a different opinion, but 
that was a circumstance rather in his 
favor than otherwise, for when was there 
ever a genius without enemies who de- 
cried him? 

Let us, therefore, consider it settled 
that Wilson Mainwaring was a literary 
genius, admirable alike in prose and verse, 
in stories, essays, criticisms, lyrics, epics, 
anddramas. Itis true that he had not 
quite finished his first novel, that only 
two books out of twelve of his epic were 
completed, and that his tragedy lacked 
the fourth and fifth acts; but he had writ- 
ten several poems and short stories for the 
Elmhurst Standard and had once or twice 
found acceptance for similar ware at the 
hands of London editors. 

His mother and his two sisters frankly 
worshiped him, while his father, albeit 
deeming a decent reticence becoming in a 
man of the world, was not really much 
better; for having been entirely a man of 
action all his life, he was now unable to 
divest himself of a certain tremendous 
awe of printed matter, and of persons 
clever enough to produce it. . Wilson’s 
various productions were therefore hailed 
with great enthusiasm in his own circle, 
and the only misgiving of these excellent 
people was lest excessive study and ap- 
plication should injure the gifted youth's 
constitution before he had achieved un- 
dying fame; a misgiving which Wilson 
perbaps did not always take the best 
means of allaying, for he would at times 
grasp his mighty brow with both hands, 
and glare around him, asif he feared his 
teeming brain were about to leap from 
his skull, and at others would toss his 
long hair wearily back, and sink upon a 
sofa as though utterly worn out with the 
vast mental strain his labors imposed 
upon him. 

One day after these agonized perform- 
ances had been duly gone through, his 

mother ventured upon a more vigorous ex- 
postulation than usual. 

** Wilson you wereup late again last 
night, Isaw the light under your door. 
You will undermine your health if you 
are not more careful. You know the 
doctor says your constitution is by no 
means strong; you must take more rest.” 

**Rest, Mother!” repeated Wilson ab- 
stractedly, gazing into space. ‘‘ Rest 
—what is rest?” 

**Sleep—that’s rest,” returned his 
mother ; ‘‘lying on the sofa and doing 


‘** Doing nothing—playing at draughts!” 

echoed Wilson with intense scorn. *‘ No, 

Mother, I must wear out, not rust our. I 

feel I have a work to doin the world; I 

want it to be a better place because I have 

lived init.” 

At this moment Wilson’s two sisters, 

Olive and Lottie, aged respectively seven- 

teen and fifteen, rushed into the room. 

Olive bore an open newspaper, Lottie a 

letter. 

** Here’s a notice in the Standard of 

Wilson’s article in the Parish Magazine” 

exclaimed the former with much excite- 

ment. ‘Listen! ‘The paper by our tal- 

ented townsman, Mr. Wilson Mainwar- 

ing, on the Education of Infantsis. in our 

opinion, the gem of the number.’” 

‘* Well done, Wilson !” cried Mrs. Main- 

waring. 

**Tam rather proud of that article my- 

self,” remarked the author with grave 

complacency; ‘‘ the rector told me he 
thought it especially fine. He said it 

showed an almost miraculous intuitive 

grasp of the subject.” 

** Mind you don’t get vain, Wilson,” said 

Mr. Mainwaring, who entered just in time 
to catch the last words, 

**I do not see how that can very well 

happen, Father, responded Wilson, with 

some indignation. [ am thankful that I 
have greater ability, and can therefore do 
more good, than most people, but I never 
felt the slightest temptation to vanity. I 
do not think there is any fear of my ever 
being vain.” 

‘*Oh no,” said Lottie, fervently. ‘* Wil- 
son would have been vain before now if 
he hadany vanityin him. Wilson, here’s 
a wonderful letter for you with a coronet 
upon 1t.” 

Wilson turned the envelope over in his 
hands, with extreme perplexity; he g ized 
at the coronet, at the address, at the post- 
mark, and could make nothing of any of 
them. 

** Open it, Wilson—open it quick!” cried 
his sisters. 

Wilson adopted the suggestion with an 
air of calm superiority. ‘there was n) 
letter, only a very thick gilt-edged card, 
but at sight of it, Wilson’s face flushed, 
and he could not retain his Olympian 
serenity. 

** An invitation from Epsom Towers!” he 
exclaimed, triumphantly. 

‘*Oh, let’s see—iet’s see!” shrieked the 
sisters, rushing upon him, while his father 
and mother exchanged glances of unmis- 
takable satisfaction. 

‘For the Archery Meeting on the 17th 
of July,” cried Lottie. ‘*‘ Why, Wilson, 
that is the swellest thing of all.” 

‘* The Earl and Countess of Epsom pre- 
sent their compliments,” read Olive. ‘*Oh 
my! Just fancy! Why, it’s like a 
novel.” 

‘*T can toll you, Wilson, there are plenty 
of people in the county who would gladly 
give twenty pounds ror that invitation,” 
said Mr. Mainwaring. 

*It is a great compliment to us all,” 
remarked his wife. ‘* Why, Mrs. Bryce 
has been giving herself airs for the last six 
months because her daughter went to the 
New Year's Ball; but that is nothing to 
this. This is one of the most select gath- 
erings they have.” 

Wilson had by this time recovered from 
his surprise. ‘‘ As a rule, he said, ‘I 
think it well fer literary men to be ex- 
ceedingly careful in all their dealings 
with the aristocracy, lest they should 
compromise their independence of mind 
inany way. But there is no fear of any- 
thing of that sort with me, so I shall have 
no hesitation in accepving the invita- 
tion.” 

‘* Hesitation—I should think not, in- 
deed!” cried Olive. ‘‘Why, it might be the 
making of you, Wilson. You will meet 
all the best county people—but there—we 
must go—are you ready?” 

** Roady for what?” asked her brother. 

‘For the garden-party at the rectory, 
of course,” screamed both girls at once. 
‘Surely you have not forgotten that 
this is the afternoon ?” 

‘*T have been thinking of more impor- 
tant matters,” replied Wilson, dreamily. 
** But I can be ready in five minutes.” 

The rectory garden, with its trim lawn, 


looked exceedingly lovely in the bright 
sunlight of that June afternoon, and the 
gay toilets of the ** rank, fashion, and beau- 
ty of Elmhurst” (Iquote from the Stan- 
dard), ‘‘ added double luster to the scene.’ 
Oid Lady Tiffin was there, of course. 
She was the only titled person that Elm- 
burst could boast, and, as a matter of 
fact, she was no more than the widow of 
a highly respectable chiropodist, knighted 
for his faithful cutting of Royal corns dur- 
ing many years. But to Elmhurst people 
in general, and to herself in particular, 
she was as much an aristocrat as if her 
busband had been a marquis. She pa- 
tronized Wilson, partly because his father 
was rich, and partly because she 
thought it the duty of the higher classes 
to encourage literature. 

‘* Ah, my poet!” she said, with a weird 
and grisly attempt at a smile, when Wil- 
son appeared uponthe lawn. ‘* How is it 
with the tuneful seven, or nine, or what- 
ever they are? Come and sit by me and 
talk; these young people are too frivo- 
lous. They can think of nothing but 
tawn-tennis and flirting.” 

**You see,” said the malicious old 
woman, holding up her great gold eye- 
glasses by their long, tortoise-shell handle, 
and peering through them at that com- 
pany, ‘‘ here, at any rate, you are safe, 
my dear. Not even that indomitable Mrs. 
McDonnell dare force her black-haired 
exile of Erin upon you when you are un- 
der my wing. She is looking daggers and 
dynamite at me, poor woman! Miss 
Acton is striking an attitude to attract 
yourattention. How yellow and skinny 
she gets—you wouldn’t guess she is only 
thirty-one, but then she has been en- 
gaged four times, and I always think that 
sort of thing tells in the end. Jane 
Thornhill is dying for a few minutes’ con- 
versation with you. Itis a pity she has 
such prominent teeth, and no chin to cet 
off against them. She is just hke the 
Hatter in Wonderland. Bessy Vernon is 
uot bad-!ook ng, but her perpetual simper 
is maddening, and she’s a bo-n fool, like 
her mother. Julia Golding, after all, is 
about the best-looking girl in Elmhurst, 
but her temper is not good enough for a 
bankrupt’s daughter. I hear she dragged 
her mother about the kitchen by the hair 
of her head on Tuesday week, because 
she found fault with the pastry. And 
there are those absurd Lanes—all dressed 
alike as usual. Have you heard their 
nicknames? May, the tall one, is Long 
Lane; Emma, the swarthy ‘one, is Dark 
Lane; and the youngest is Crooked Lane; 
but I think that’s too bad, because she 
can’t help having curvature of the spine, 
you know. And there’s —— Why, who 
in the world can it be? How oddly got 
up! And yet a certain air!” 

Wilson glanced at the direction indi- 
cated, and saw a young lady dressed in a 
tight-fitting, iron-gray costume, and wear- 
ing a hat to match her dress. Not a speck 
of color, not an atom of jewelry, relieved 
the somberness of her attire, which by 
contrast with the gorgeous toilets around 
her was certainly noticeable. 

**T never saw her before,” said Wilson, 
after a short survey. 

** Rather chic, isn't she?’ remarked the 
old lady. ‘‘Oh, of course,” she added, 
suddenly dropping her eye-giasses, ‘* she’s 
the rectur’s new governess, ‘highly recom- 
mended,’ as he loses no opportunity of 
telling every body, * by some friends of the 
Earl and Countess oi Epsom.’” 

‘I am invited to the Archery meeting 
at the Towers next month,” said Wilson, 
who had been waiting an opportunity to 
publish this important piece of news ever 
since he sat down. 

*» Ah, yes,” drawled Lady Tiffin, glanc- 
ing at him with sudden envy and disfavor; 
‘*those Archery meetings are not what 
they were. You'll meet the tag, rag and 
bob-tail of the county.” 

Wilson turned away to hide a smile. 


Towers. 


versation. 








nothing-—playing at draughts.” 


well-filled flower-beds, and shady paths, 


Lady Tiffin was never invited to the 


‘““What did you say the governess’s 
name was?” he asked, to change the con- 


“I didn’t say,” snapped Lady Tiffin; 
‘but itis Reydell, if you want to know. 
Now you may go, Wilson; here is the rec- 


‘Take my seat, Dr. Wallis,” said Wil- 
son, and strolled off, with the rector’s 
elaborate double-barreled compliment, 
about beauty and intellect soon finding 
each other out, sounding in his ears. 
Saluting cavalierly as he went such of 
his many female admirers as he passed, 
he stopped beside the rector’s wile, bowed 
in a lordly way to the lady she was talk- 
ing with, and bending down, murmured 
in her 2ar, ‘‘ Please introduce me to Miss 
Reydell.” 

The rector’s wife looked displeased, not 
to say scandalized. 

‘* What, the governess?” she said sharp- 
ly—and then relenting; ‘‘ but you literary 
men are always so eccentric. I] sometimes 
think you try to be, youknow. Why, I 
knew an artist—that’s not exactly a hter- 
ary man, but it’s all the same—who stayed 
up all night to catch a certain sunrise 
effect. So ridiculous when you come to 
think of it!—Miss Reydell, allow me to 
introduce to you Mr. Wilson Mainwaring, 
of whom you have heard tke rector speak 
—son of ver: great friends of ours, and 
himself a celebrity.” 

And without waiting for any reply, 
Mrs. Wallis marched off. Her spee-hand 
manner had said as plainiy as possible, 
‘*Hireling, I obey the caprice of a boy. 
Beware Low you take advantage of it.” 
Wilson bowed, and dropped limply into 
a garden chair. 

** What an insufferable snob !” remark- 
ed Miss Reydell, in a quiet tone of abso- 
jute contempt. 
Wilscn started. 
don,” he 
which”’— 
‘“*T was alluding to Mrs. Wallis,” re- 
sponded Miss Reydell, coolly. ‘It is 
really a pity that such people do not learn 
the elements of poiite behavior. That 
woman is a perfect savage to her depend- 
eis.” 

Even more than the speech itself, the 
way in wnich it was spoken filled Wilson 
with awe and misgiving. He pulled him- 
self erect in his chair, gave a nervous tug 
at his collar, and turned his eyes upon 
thissurprising governess. Neither pretty 
nor plain, rather dark, resolute mouth 
and chin; broad forehead and thoughtful 
eyes; above all, unmistakably showing in 
every feature and in every gesture a 
haughty and complete self-possession, as 
well as a totally astonishing ignorance of 
the fact that her interlocutcur was any- 
body in particular. 

Notiaing reassured by his survey, Wil- 
son yet felt it tu be his duty to stand by 
his friends. He began in an austere man- 
ner, ** Mrs. Wallis is”— 

‘*My mistress, you are going to say,” 
interrupted the governess, laughing. 
‘You are right—so she is—but I’m al- 
ways forgetting it. Of course that alters 
the case,and she was quite right to be 
rude to me.” 

**Excuse me,” said Wilson, ‘‘I was 
about to say only that Mrs. Wallis isa 
very old friend of mine.” 

This impressive information, intended 
asa complete crusher, appeared to pro- 
duce noeffect whatever upon Miss Rey- 
deli. She gianced at the speaker for the 
tirst time, and Wilson had never encoun- 
tered such a glance before. Thus does an 
entomologist look at a captured beetle. 
At first with some mild curiosity, for it 
is remotely possible that the insect may 
be rare, but after with utter indifference; 
**common as the day, and not evena 
good specimen,” his eyes seem to say as 
he passes on; and that is exactly what 
Miss Reydell’s eyes seemed to say as she 
leaned back lazily in her chair after ex- 
amining her companion, and remarked: 

‘Let us see how the case stands. I 
say Mrs. Wallis doesn’t know how to be- 
have, and you say that she isa very old 
friend of yours. Both statements are 
doubtless true, but I don’t see what they 
have to do with each other.” 

Wulson was hot and flurried, and his 
usual flow of language had quite deserted 
him, ‘*I didn’t like to hear you speak so 
severely of Mrs. Wailace,” he explained 
at last. 

** AndI diin’t like to have cause for 
doing so,” rejoined Miss Reydell, dryly ; 
after which there was an awkward pause, 


“TI beg your par- 
staunmered, ** Whe—what— 





tor, and I want to speak to him.” 


Wiison having decided that Mrs. Wallis 
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was quite capable cf fighting ker own 
battles without any of his assistance. 

‘*The governess broke the silence: *‘I 
have been reading your article on the 
‘Education of Infants,’” she seid. 

Wilson breathed more freely; the girl 
was a dreadful person bu‘ she knew what 
was due to genius; he brid!ed for a com- 
pliment. 

Miss Reydell laughed a self-contained 
laugh that alarmed him. 

‘I was much amused,” she proceeded. 
‘*T saw at once that it was by somebody 
who knew nothing of the subject. In fact. 
I thought it must be a joke at first; but 
Iam sure you are not capable of a joke 
like that.” 

Wilson gasped, and the most trivial in- 
cidents in his past life fiashed before his 
mind’s eye with inconceivable rapidity 
and vividness. He reccliected, among 
other things, stealing an apple from an 
old woman’s stall when ne was four years 
old. Was the world coming to an end? 

‘*Tam very sorry,” he stammered, and 
then stopped. 

‘** You need not be,” replied the govern- 
ess: *‘I know something of infants, and 
Iamsorry Ido. You may think yourselt 
lucky that you don’t.” 

** You misunlerstand me,” said Wilson. 
‘““I was going to express my sorrow that 
you didn’t like my essay. Other people 
have praised it.” 

Miss Reydell did not seem overawed 
by this circumstance. 

**You talk of Plato, and of children re- 
me'abering a previous state of existence,” 
she went on; ‘**surely you don’t believe 
such stuff as that?” 

** Miss Reydell,” said Wilson, ‘*‘ are you 
acquainted with Wordsworth’s great ode?” 

‘**I knew we shoull come to that ode,” 
replied the governess, shaking her head. 
**Oh yes, I know it well enough; but I 
don’t see how it affects the argument. 
Plato’s idea may be good enough for poe- 
try, but for a practical article in a parish 
mag zine one expects something of a 
higher class altogether.” 

Wilson was now ina _ profuse perspira- 
tion. He would have given twenty 
pounds to be twenty miles away from this 
appalling young lady. 

‘* You are dreadfully ironical,” he mur- 
mured, 

‘At any rate,” she retorted, ‘‘I am 
quite serious in saying that I think Plato’s 
idea rubbish. I know to my sorrow 
something of children, ef whom 1 
suppose Plato knew nothing, and Words- 
worth little; and to think of them as trail- 
ing clouds of glory out of Heaven is pre- 
posterous. They trail clouds of shame 
from the ancestral ape. There’s Bertie 
Wallis, forexample, my eldest pupil at 
present, much more of a monkey than a 
human being.” 

“If you dislike children so much,” in- 
terposed Wilson, ‘I wonder you should 
care to take charge of them.” 

A curicus smile flitted across the gov- 
ernesss face. ‘*‘One cannot always 
choose,” she said; and Wilson felt thai 
he had made a stupid and indelicate 
remark, 

‘* [hear you know the Earl and Count- 
ess of Epsom,” he blundered on, hastily. 
‘“‘Thave just been invited to the next 
Archery meeting at the Towers. 

Miss Reydell turned her head from the 
speaker as though to hide her face, and 
an unaccountable agitation revealed it- 
self in her voice; as she repliev: ** I donot 
know the eal or the countess, I only 
know some friends of theirs.” 

Wilson was too much preoccupied at 
the moment with his own embarrassment 
to notice that cf the governess, but he 
remembered it afterward. In desperation 
he tried another subject. 

“Do you—do you—like poetry?” he 
asked, ina tone which none of his lady 
admirers would have recognized, so hesi- 
tating and timid had it become. 

‘* No, I don’t,” responded Miss Reydell, 
with great decision. ** The fact is, I hate 
it; but then I have known so many poets, 
and they were all sv very objectionable, 
that.it is no wonder I have no taste for 
their works.” 

Wilson could not restrain a movement 
ef surprise. ‘*Go many poets?” he re- 
peated. 





** Yes,” renlied Miss Reydell; *‘ bul there 
is nothing wonderful about that. they are 
common enough. Oh, bother! I forgot 
you are a poet, and I forgot something 
else as weil; you have been talking to 
me too long. Mrs. Wallis is furious, she 
is going to send the rector to say I am 
wanted in the house. The woman is 
roturiére to the finger-tips. The rector is 
noc bad, but oh, so stupid! Now, to pre- 
vent that little maneuver, I wiil go be- 
fore his reverence gets here with his mes- 
sage. Good-bye, Mr.—Mr.—Poet;” and 
with a stateiy inclination of her head this 
most unprecedented of governesses swept 
over the lawn teward the rectory, as it 
lawn and rectory, and Elmhurst itself, be- 
longed to her. 

The rector, coming up too late, stood 
looking pensively after her. ‘* Fine figure. 
splendid creature, Wilson,” he murmured; 
** but I doubt—I doubt she has not found 
her proper sphere ” 

‘She is a very remarkable young lady, 
sir,’ said Wilson. ‘‘ Where does she come 
irom ?” 

‘**T don’t exactly know,” replied the 
rector. ‘‘She was recommended to us— 
highly recommended—by some friends of 
the Earl and Countess of Epsom. By the 
way, Wilson, Iam charmed to hear from 
your sisters that you are invited to the 
Archery meeting at the Towers. Wich 
your abilities, such an introduction to the 
very highest society may have great re- 
sults for you.” 

Wilson acknowledged the compliment, 
and the rector stood watching till the 
governess (disappeared in the house. 

‘* Highly recommended,” he muttered, 
absently; ‘* but I’m afraid she 1s not like- 
ly to get on very well with Mis. Wallis. 
Ha—bum !” . 

He went away shaking his head. Com- 
mon report averred that he had some 
little difficulty of a similar kind. 

Wilson wandered off in another direc- 
tion and sat down by the first lady he 
came to, without in the least knowing or 
caring whom she might be. She talked, 
and he said ‘‘ Yes” and ‘‘ No” alternately, 
and thought all was well, until the damsel, 
who happened to be Miss Julia Golding, 
turned upon him with indignant scorn, 
saying: ‘‘ You have said it is very hot, 
and very cold; that your mother is well, 
and that she is ill; that she is in bed, and 
out for a walk. I fear Miss Reydell’s en- 
chanting conversation has spoiled you for 
anything less intellectual.” And, with- 
out waiting for a reply, Miss Golding de- 
parted. 

Wilson dragged his sisters away as soon 
as he could, and leaving them to their 
exuberant comments, fled up-stairs. His 
mind was ina whirl. In his moral being 
chaos was come again. His calm self- 
complacency, till that day impregnable, 
had been exploded into fragments by a 
governess. Something must be done in- 
stantly, but what? A burning desire 
seized him to find a weak place in Miss 
Reydell’s armor. 

‘“*What can one expect from a gov- 
erness?” he asked himself, contemptuous- 
ly; but was at once obliged to own that 
alt any rate nobody couid have expected 
what he had got. He tried another tack. 
‘* Merely a low-bred ignorant person,” he 
reflected; but that would not do either. 
‘* Low-bred” was palpably absurd—igno- 
rant not much better. ‘ Ignorant ot the 
usages 0. society,’ he amended his idea. 
‘* Yes,” thought Wilson, ‘‘ that she cer- 
tainly is;” but, after all, it Gid not amount 
to much. 

His eyes, wandering discontentedly here 
and there, were caught by the Parish 
Magazine, containing his unfortunate 
article. He took it up, and read the essay 
halt through; then he hurled the book 
from him with a groan. Deep in the most 
secret recesses of his moral consciousness, 
a still small voice spoke, saying: ‘ In- 
sufferable presumption, pretentious non- 
sense, boyish bumptiousness.” This would 
never do. He stifled the abominable voice, 
and then, struck by a new idea, put on 
his hat and went to the office of the 
Elmhurst Standard. But the paper hav- 
ing been published that day, the editor 
was not in—he was probably at the club, 
said the office boy. Thither Wilson went, 
and found him in due course. 
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* Ford,” be said, isapreuously, *«T must 
speak to you at once,” and drew the re- 
luctant editor into a forsaken corner of 
the reading-room. ‘‘You say in this 
week’s Standard that my article in the 
Parish Magazine is the gem of the num- 
ber. Do you really believe that?” 

** Certainly,” replied the editor, with a 
twinkle in his eyes. ‘‘ Why not?” 

‘* Have yuu read the other articles ?” 

**“Oh dear, no,” returned Ford: ‘ of 
course not. Aud to teil youthe truth, my 
dear fellow, I haven’t read yours either. 
I never look at the Parish Magazine, and 
I rather wonder you write for it. But I 
have not the least doubt that what I said 
was perfectly true.” 

‘*T don’t want to offend you,” observed 
Wilson, after a moment's solemn pause; 
‘“‘butI think that kind cf thing is very 
unprincipled. I would thank yon in 
future never to praise my writing when 
you have not read it.” 

‘I’m not likely to praise it if I do read 
it,” retorted Ford, rather nettled. But 
Wilson was gone, and that mght he did 
not write a word. 

During the next few days he bled much 
inwardly from the wounds inflicted by 
Miss Reydell, and tound no con:fort, 
except in remarking carelessly —whenever 
her name was mentioned in conversation 
—that she seemed a nice girl, and it was 
a thousand pities she was so ignorant of 
the usages of society. 

The next time he met her was in Elm- 
hurst High Street, and she was accom- 
panied by two of her pupils, Bertie and 
Selina. It was not consistent with Wil- 
son’s dignity to talk with her in these cir- 
cumstances, and he raised his hat, and 
was passing on, when she absolutely 
called him: ‘‘ Mr. Mainwarirg, I want to 
speak to you particularly.” 

Putting on his most courtly manner, he 
turned. but a shiver of apprehension went 
through him as he did so. There was an 
expression of intense amusement in Miss 
Reydell’s face that boded ill for his peace 
of mind. He began to wonder whether 
something ridiculous had not happened 
to his clothes. 

‘* Are you not afraid to look me in the 
face?” she asked, evidently enjoying his 
uneasiness. 

Wilson muttered inarticulately and 
gathered his features into a difficult, inane 
smile. 

‘** You have been saying such dreadfully 
severe things about me,” proceeded Miss 
Reydell, with a ripple of laughter. ‘‘ You 
poets are dangerous pecple when you take 
dislikes.” 

Bertie, having severely pinched his sis- 
ter, was engaged at this moment in dedg- 
ing the angry ycung lady round Wilson's 
legs, a circumstance which did not lessen 
the poet’s embarrassment. 

‘*T don’t know what the things were,” 
he faltered; ‘‘ but they don’t seem to have 
affected your spirits much, Miss Reydell.” 

She laughed again, and Wilson felt 
smaller than he had ever done before, 
though perhaps that is not saying so very 
much. 

‘“Why,” she said at length, restraining 
herself to speak seriously, ** you said I 
was a nice girl, and it was a pity I was so 
ignorant of the usages of polite society.” 

Here Bertie, in attempting a dangerous 
double, missed his footing and fell into 
the gutter. Miss Reydell raised him 
skillfully with one hand, and with the 
other fetched him a scunding box on the 
ear. ‘‘Now be quiet,” she said calmly, 
and quiet he was for nearly a minute. 

The diversion did not help Wilson 
much, however; he had no idea what to 
say. “Itistoo bad,” he began, without 
knowing in the least what he was going 
to say next, when, to his infinite chagrin, 
Miss Reydell, unable to control her feel- 
ings longer, went off first into a suppressed 
titter, and then into a low but very genu- 
ine peal of laughter. 

Wilson saw himself in a draper’s plate- 
glass window at the same moment; a 
squat low figure with baggy trousers. 
She was taller than he. and what a figure 
she had ! and how wonderfully her dress 
fitted! not a crease, not a wrinkle! An 
impulse of self-abasement came upon 
him. 

“I ownI did say something of the sort,” 











he replied heroically; ‘‘ but I didn't mean 
anything by it except that I was offended 
at your criticism upon my wretched 
essay.” . 

Miss Reydell ceased laughing, and re- 
garded the speaker with some surprise. 
** Now that,” she said, after a moment’s 
silence, ‘* is a manly speech.” 

‘* And therefore you are astonished to 
hear it from me,” retorted Wilson, bitter- 
ly. 

* Yes,” replied Miss Reydell, as though 
carefully weighing ber words; ‘* I didn’t 
calculate upon that, certainly.” 

* You seem to have a great contempt 
for me,” said Wilson. ‘I confers 1 don’t 
know what cause I have given you for it.” 

“Contempt is the wrong word,” re- 
turned Miss Reydell, warming up a little 
on her own account; ‘**I am amused at 
you, and I can soon tell youwhy. 1 have 
read some of your writings besides the 
‘Essay on Education,’ and I have heard 
of you from the rector and his wife. You 
are only a boy, and yet you write of sub- 
jects upon which the oldest and wisest 
men are not agreed, as though you knew 
all about them. You dogmatize and 
preach, are sarcastic and .supercilious, 
moral and grave and weighty, as though 
you had long years of experience and a 
recognized position as a teacher of your 
fellow-creature. To me that is the most 
laughable state of things I have ever 
known.” 

‘*Miss Reydell, do see after Bertie, he 
is splashing himself from head to heel,” 
said Mrs. Wallis, who had approached un- 
seen, in an icy tone., ‘*Good-morning, 

Wilson; are you going to walk a little 
way with me?’ and she bore the unresist- 
ing youth off, 

‘*She will have to go,” she exclaimed, 
when they were out of hearing of the 
governess. **Shedoes not know how to 
behave. The idea of keeping you talking 
in the street like that! It is most im- 
proper fora person in her position. I can- 
not put up withbit.” 

**It was no fault of mine, I assure you,” 
said Wilson. ‘‘I was passing and she 
stopped me.” 

** The lower classes are really becoming 
unbearable,” cried Mrs. Wallis. ‘‘ I blame 
the Liberal party, you know, Wilson. It 
is very sad. Now this girl-was highly 
recommended to us by the Churchille— 
great friends of the Earl and Countess of 
Epsom—and so we do not exactly like to 
do what we should otherwise feel to be 
our duty; but I am afraid the case is 
hopeless—I am very much afraid.” 

Wilson took the first decent pretext to 
escape from his companion, and went to 
repair the damages sustained in this second 
disastrous encounter, if it might be. But 

he made only a poor job of it, and a to 
him entirely new feeling of sour satisfac- 
tion with himself and everything con- 
nected with him began to creep into his 
mind. 

He had not done any writing for days; 
as surely as he wrote a sentence Miss Rey- 
dell’s imagined mockery made him 
ashamed of it; mentally she had become 
—much against his will—his most con- 
stant companion, and everything he did 
was tacitly referred to his mental ideal of 
her. On this unsatisfactory day he went 
up to bis comfortable study after meeting 
her, and sat down to brvod on what had 
passed. And then suddeuly her remark 
came back to him: ‘‘ You are only a boy, 
and yet you write of subjects upon which 
the oldest and wisest men are not agreed, 
as though you knewall aboutthem.” The 
thought which persisted in forcing itself 
upon him—that she was perfectly right— 
was in the highest degree unpleasant, and 
he began to think of her as a serious 
enemy. She gave him the impression of 
being the cleverest person he had ever 
met, and he was sure she was quite capa- 
ble of making him a Jaughing-stock in 
Elmhurst and elsewhere, unless he man- 
aged to perform that service for her in 
the first place. 

Now ne knew that he had only to dan- 
gle after her a little, tu talk to her when- 

ever they met, and to drop mysterious 
hints to his sisters, and it would be all over 
the town in afew days how thatdeep, de- 
signing adventuress, the rector’s govern- 
ess was setting her cap at the rich and 
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innocent poet. After that his course was 
plain; in response to the wishes of all his 
friends, he would carefully avoid her, 
and then she might say whatever she 
liked against him; for everybody would 
look upon it all as mere spite, caused by 
the failure of her matrimonial projects. 
Any little injury that Miss Reydell would 
suifer in consequence of this arrangement 
seemed to Mainwaring very trivial in- 
deed compared to the damage his reputa- 
tion might sustain if she were left to 
work her will unchecked. 

He proceeded to put his plot into execu- 
tion with equal industry and ingenuity, 
and the result more than justified his ex- 
pectations. 

Miss Reydell’s behavior to him was 
quite unguarded and quite merciless. She 
flayed him morally alive every time they 
met, nay more, she vivisected him for he: 
own amusement; and so intently was 
she occupied in this way, and so strangely 
forgetful was she of her position too, that 
Wiulson’s plans were all ripe almost before 
he knew, 

‘*Miss Reydell,” said Mrs. Wallis one 
evening when all the children were in 
bed, ‘‘I have something important to 
speak to you about, if you will give me 
your undivided attention for a little 
while.” 

** As long as you please, of course,” re- 
plied the governess, laying aside her 
work, 

Mrs. Wallis’s hands shook, and her 
voice was uncertain. Though she refused 
to own it, even to herself, she stood in 
awe of Miss Reydell. It annoyed her to 
see how cool and self-possessed that young 
lady was at this moment. Sherallied he 
forces preparatory to proving that self- 
possession to the utmost. 

** One or two of my friends have lately 
mentioned to me a certain—what shall 1 
say ?—freedom ?—no—want of discretion, 
in your behavior as regards a certain 
young gentleman of our acquaintance— 
Mr. Mainwaring, in short.” 

Miss Reydell started up, and for an 
instant towered above her mistress, her 
face and attitude so expressive of passion- 
ate scorn and defiance that Mrs. Wallis 
quailed. But mastering ner anger by a 
strong effort of self-control, she sank 
again into her chair. 

‘* There are limits even to a governess’s 
powers of endurance,” she said, in a low 
voice. 

‘“‘T have expressed no opinion on the 
subject myself,” observed Mrs. Wallis. ‘1 
considered it my duty to tell you of the 
report.” 

‘‘Ivisa wicked and detestable calumny,” 
said the governess, between her teeth. 

** Excuse me, Miss Reydell, but I do not 
consider the temper you show is at all 
becoming from one in your position.” 

** My position ?” repeated the governess, 
and tne word which would probably have 
goaded a less singular person to fury, as 
Mrs. Wallis intended, restored her at once 
to good humor. She smiled, reflected, 
and recovered herself, 

‘* You are right,” she said; ‘it is not. 
IL apologize. But really itis ridiculous for 
anybody to couple my name with that of 
a silly, conceited boy like Wilson Main- 
waring.” 

‘*The Mainwarings are particular friends 
of ours, Miss Reydell.” 

‘*T have nothing to say against them, 
except that they have spoiled their son, 

who is the vainest little coxcomb, the 
most insufferable prig, I ever knew. I 
confess I have studied him with some 
care, because I think he is unique, It 
will probably be hundreds of years before 
such a character occurs aggin. But that 
is all the interest he has had for me.” 

‘*T cannot say that I approve of your 
way of speaking of one whom I believe to 
be a very worthy and talented young 
man,” returned Mrs. Wallis, coldly. ‘* But 
perhaps we had better terminate this 
painful conversation. I only wish to im- 
press upon you the necessity of great cir- 
cumspection in a place like Elmhurst.” 

And Mrs, Wallis swept out of the room 
triumphantly, to tell all her friends that 
Miss Reydell had found Wilson would 
have nothing to do with her, and was 
therefore wild with rage against him. 


cordially, and would have dismissed her 
but for fear of offending those dear friends 
of the earl and countess. She, not 
unnaturally, found it intolerable that a 
menial should presume to look, and above 
all to be, more ladylike than her mistress. 
So far all had gone well with Wilson; 
but that week’s Standard brought him a 
rude shock. In the correspondence 
column was a long letter upon his Educa- 
tion article, full of veiled references to 
himself and his other works and ways, all 
of which were held up to ridicule in the 
most unsparing style. The letter was 
cleverly, even brilliantly written, and 
poor Wilson was pelted with refined 
sarcasm and epigrammatic invective. 
Worst of all, however, was the air of un- 
mitigated and lofty contempt which 
breathed through the whole composition. 
Elmhurst was thunderstruck, shocked, 
grieved, and—laughed consumedly. It 
was too bad, but so very clever, and, 
when one came to think of it, not al- 
together untrue, perhaps. Wilson did 
give himself airs; it had been noticed 
before. But who could have done it? 
Such was the general view of the case, 
and nobody besides Wilson himself had 
any idea of the writer. It was the first 
public cutting-up he had experienced, and 
for a time he was quite wild with fury. 
He went first to Ford; but Ford was im- 
penetrable. 

‘* No, I refuse to give up the name,” he 
said, with a curious smile. ‘I don’t 
think you would know it if Idid. You 
found fault with me for praising you, and 
I thought you would be pleased at my 
impartiality. There is no satisfying some 
people. I shall be happy to insert any- 
you have to say in reply, but that is all I 
can do.” 

‘* It is utterly beneath my notice,” cried 
Wilson. 

‘**One wouldn’t think so tosee you now,” 
remarked Ford, and there the interview 
ended; but Wilson’s whole soul was fired 
with a longing for revenge. If he had 
possessed a shred of evidence against 
Miss Reydell, he would have gone to Mrs. 
Wallis and demanded her dismissal, 
which he had no doubt that lady would 
have accorded with much pleasure, but 
he could not ask it on mere suspicion. 

The next morning, as he stood after 
breakfast gazing listlessly out of the win- 
dow, a strange horseman went by, so well 
mounted and perfectly dressed as_ to 
awaken a certain languid curiosity in 
him; looking more closely, he recognized, 
with some surprise, Viscount Newmarket. 
the eldest son of the Earl of Epsom, whom 
he had seen once or twice before at cattle 
shows and county cricket matches. 
What was he doing in quiet little Elm- 
hurst? Probably no good, for Lord New- 
market was not much given to doing good 
anywhere. He had the reputation of be- 
ing a very rapid youth indeed, and he 
worked very hard to deserve it. 

Wilson watched him out of sight. and 
then forgot him. Later on, his sisters, 
returning from a walk, related how Lord 
Newmarket was staying at the ‘‘ White 
Hart,” and had stared at them very hard 
as they went by; and so it chanced that 
Wilson meeting the head groom of the 
‘*‘ White Hart” that evening, asked indif- 
ferently what brought Lord Newmarket 
to Elmhurst. 

‘* Ah,” said the groom with a knowing 
leer, ‘‘ there’s only one thing will bring 
him so far out of his way as this, you may 
depend on that, sir.” 

‘* What’s that?” asked Wilson. 

‘* A petticoat,” retorted the man, with 
a coarse laugh, which shook the delicate 
nerves of his hearer, who made some sage 
reflections to himself on the duties of the 
aristocracy, as he pursued his solitary 
way. 

That evening he prolonged his walk be- 
yond the usual limit, so that when he re- 
turned it was as dark as it ever isin June. 
Finding himself late, he took a short cut, 
which led down a narrow lane and past 
the end of the rectory garden. As he ap- 
proached this spot he beheld a sight that 
surprised him much—so much that he 
left the middle of the lane, and crept 
along by the hedge, concealed in thick 
shadow, till he was within earshot. Lord 


garden wall, dangling his legs into the 
lane in a careless and elegant manner, 
and he was talking to somebody in the 
garden just below him. 

“But,” said he, in a tone of remon- 
strance, ‘it was too bad to go off like 
that. You might have let me know at 
any rate.” 

‘*To give you the chance of stoppitig 
me!” exclaimed Miss Reydell (he was 
quite sure of her voice, though his heart 
beat so fast he could scarcely hear). ‘‘ No, 
thank you. I have known you too long 
to do anything of that kind.” 

“IT wish you would turn this up, and 
come back with me to-morrow,” said the 
viscount, coaxingly. 

‘I tell you it is quite impossible,” re- 
plied the governess. ‘‘I must stay till 
my month is out. I promise you I will 
not stay longer. I am sick enough of my 
joke.” - 

‘*Well, if you won't, you won’t, and 
there’s an end of it,” remarked his lord- 
ship, *‘and so I may as well be off; but 
mind, I am awfully dull without you.” 
Miss Reydell laughed the skeptical 
laugh Wilson knew so well; and then 
Lord Newmarket bent his lithe figure un- 
til his boots, shooting this way and that 
as he balanced himself, were all that was 
visible of him. 

‘*What can he be up to now?” asked 
Wilson, perplexedly, as he watuhed. The 
sound of two more or less hearty kisses 
enlightened him on this point. 
‘*Good-night, my dear,” said the vis- 
count cheerily. 

‘** Good-night, goose,” replied Miss Rey- 
dell; and then his lordship leaped from 
his perch, and rapidly disappeared in the 
darkness, whistling ‘‘Over the Garden 
Wall” very much out of tune. 

Wilsoa waited till he heard the govern- 
ess’s steps die away down the garden, 
and then he too resumed his homeward 
journey full of exultation. His enemy 
had been delivered into his hands with a 
vengeance. It did not surprise him; it 
was much as he had expected, he told 
himself. It seemed to him in strict ac- 
cordance with a wise ordering of things 
that any one who disapproved of him 
should turn out to be a disrey utable char- 
acter. It explained everything much to 
his satisfaction, and for the first time 
since that unlucky garden-party, Wilson 
felt his self-esteem whole and unimpaired 
once more, 

Before he slept that night his course of 
action had been resolved on. It was his 
bounden duty at once to inform the rector 
what sort of a person he was harboring in 
his house and introducing to respectable 
society. He took his father into his con- 
fidence in the morning, and they strolled 
together to the rectory, Mr. Mainwaring 
quite agreeing with his son’s ideas. 

They found the rector in his study, 
checking his butcher’s bills for the past 
month, and finding, to all appearance, 
little cause for gratification in his labor. 

‘*But gracious me!” cried he, when 
Wilson had unfolded his tale. ‘ But 
gracious me! The girl was highly recom- 
mended—most highly recommended—by 
friends of the Earl and Countess of Ep- 
som, the Churchills in point of fact. Are 
you quite certain there was no mistake?” 

Wilson was very certain indeed. 

‘Then something must be done in- 
stantly,” resumed the rector, with 
a very troubled face; ‘‘I must con- 
sult Mrs. Wallis at once. Of course 
you have spoken to noone else upon 
the subject before coming here? No 
—no—l!I was sure there was no need to 
ask—but I only wish to point out that in 
this very serious juncture, it behooves us 
all to be most careful as to what we do. 

For example--Lord Newmarket’s name 
now—it might be exceedingly awkward 
for us all—I meanit would be very pain- 
fulto the earl and countess—and—and 
of course we ought to spare them as much 
as we can; it is only Christian to do so. 
Perhaps, considering all things, it would 
be as well for the present to speak only of 
a stranger, naming no names, you per- 
ceive? Ah, yes, I thought you would 
agree with me. I will go and find Mrs. 
Wallis if you will excuse me;” and he dis- 
appeared. 








For Mrs. Wallis hated her governess 


Newmarket was sitting upon the rectory 








nod, ‘“‘a careful man the rector! But 

he’s right enough, the earl could. make it 

confoundedly awkward for him if he 

chose. It doesn't seem exactly just, 

though, that the girl should bear the whole 

brunt, and that young blackguard escape 

because of his name.” 

Wilson had no interest in the abstract 

justice of the case; he felt his enemy was 

about to be crushed, and that was enough 

for him. He gnawed the top of his walk- 

ing-stick, and made no reply. 

After a short absence, the rector re- 

turned alone. 

‘Mrs. Wallis is naturally upset,” he re- 

marked, ‘‘but she is going to speak to Miss 

Reydell at once, and let us know the re- 

sult. If thegirl admits the truth of the 

charge, there will be no more to be said, 

but if, as I almost fear, she should deny it, 

or try to explain it away, it might be well 

for you to be at hand, if yeu can spare a 

few minutes.” 

Wilson would have declined at once, 

but his father took the matter into his own 

hands, saying: ‘‘Certainly, certainly, that 

is only right;” and they remained talking 
awkwardly and disjointedly about the 

weather and harvest prospects. 

In about ten minutes Mrs. Wallis ap- 

peared, looking flushed and disconcerted. 

She shook hands abstractedly with her 

visitors, and then burst out:*‘I can do 
nothing with her; she refuses to answer 

any questions till she knows who is her 

accuser.” 

Wilson’s face fell, and he began to fum- 

ble nervously with his hat and stick. 

‘** Tut, tut!” said the rector. **But what 

has that to de with it?” 

‘* That is precisely the question I asked,” 

replied his wife; *‘but, as I said, I can do 
nothing with her. She seemed neither 
surprised nor annoyed at the accusation. 

I think she is guilty, but her behavior is 

quite beyond me.” 

‘*‘Let her comein,” said Mr. Mainwar- 
ing; ‘‘let her come in, and hear what Wil- 
son has to say.” 

‘Oh no, father! I would much rather 

not,” exclaimed Wilson. 

‘* What do you mean?” asked his pa- 
rent, sharply. ‘‘Are you afraid to face 
her? If you are speaking the truth, what 
have you to be ashamed of ? Let her come 
in, Mr. Wallis,” he repeated in a stern 
voice; ‘‘we will probe this affair to the 
bottom at once.” Andthe look he cast 
upon his son as he spoke was not devoid 
uf something like suspicion. 

Mrs. Wallis, amid a solemn silence, rang 
thebell. ‘‘Ask Miss Reydell to be so good 
as to come into the study.” 

Miss Reydell appeared with great 
promptitude. Decidedly she was the 
most unembarrassed person present. Her 
tace wore a curious sort of suppressed 
smile, which broke into a quickly checked 
laugh as she saw the miserable Wilson, 
who was now in a state bordering on col- 
lapse. ‘‘I thought so,” she exclaimed; ‘‘I 
wassure itcould be no one else. Mr. 
Mainwaring, you are a spy as well as 
poet, informer as well as spy! What an 
admirable Crichton you are, to be sure!” 

‘* My spying was involuntary,” replied 
Wilson. 

‘Indeed !” said Miss Reydell; ‘‘and how 
quiet you must have been—was that in- 
voluntary too?” 

“Miss Reydell,” interposed the rector, 
“all this is not to the point. What we 
wish to know is, if you met a—a—gentle- 
man—somebody—a—a—stranger to us, 
late last night at the bottom of the gar- 
den?” 

‘You may remember,” remarked Mrs. 
Wallis, with concentrated venom, ‘‘that 
you accounted to me for your absence by 
saying you had been out to look for Seli- 
na’s sash.” 

“Oh yes, I quite remember, dear Mrs, 
Wallis,” returned the astonishing young 
lady very sweetly, ‘‘but thank you, all the 
same, for reminding me. You are mis- 
taken, however, I met no stranger;I met 
Lord Newmarket.” 

‘Dear, dear!” cried the rector in a 
peevish voice, ‘‘what does the name mat- 
ter?” 

“It may not matter to you,” reterted 
Miss Reydell, ‘‘but I considerit matters a 
good deal to me.” 





‘*Ha,” said Mr. Mainwaring with a 


“It would appear,” said the rector,rising, 
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‘that we need not prolong this very painful 
interview. There is no need for any more 


~ to be said.” 


“‘Oh yes, there is,” replied the governess, 
speaking with all the coolness imaginable, 
“much need. What has been said so far 
is of very trifling importance. What is 
to come will probably deeply interest you 
all, especially my friend the poet-spy.” 

But at this moment a diversion occurred 
which created a total change in the as- 
pect of affairs. The rector, glancing out 
of the window, suddenly exclaimed: 

‘Why, here comes Lord Newmarket 
himself !” 

‘No, no, it can’t be!” cried Miss Rey- 
dell. ‘‘He promised he would not. Oh, 
what a nuisance!” and she wrung her 
hands in uncontrollable vexation, as a 
loud double knock sounded through the 
house. 

Then seeing that she had gone too far 
she relapsed into a mortified silence, while 
her companions glanced at each other 
with rising complacency, and Wilson felt 
himself much better. The change was 
not lost upon Miss Reydell, and her brow 
grew very dark. 

‘*It is just like him, he always makes a 
muddle of everything,” she murmured; 
‘*but it can’t be helped.” 

The servant announced his lordship 
with a rather scared face. ‘“‘Show him 
into the drawing-room,” snapped Mrs. 
Wallis; but before anything could be done 
the governess opened the door, and said 
loudly: ‘‘I am here, Jack, come in!” 

Consternation reigned as the audacious 
words were heard. What would this in- 
scrutable and shameless woman do next? 

His lordship marched into the room, 
and looked around upon the company 
with excusable astonishment. 

‘Thought you were alone, you know,” 
he protested. 

But the rector and the rector’s wife had 
seized him by the hands, and were pouring 
out inquiries about the ‘‘ dear earl and 
the dear countess.” 

‘Well, the earl is terribly annoyed 
about this affair, as well he may be,” ex- 
plained the viscount, when he could get a 
word in. ‘‘He’s found out all about it, 
Honoria,” he proceeded, speaking to Miss 
Reydell. ‘‘ That’s why I’ve come now, 
instead of going away as I promised. 
Here’s his letter, which I received this 
morning. He says he won’t speak to the 
Churchills again. And I have to apolo- 
gize very fully and completely to you, Dr. 
Wallis, and to your wife for everything 
that has occurred.” 

A grim and ghastly silence fell upon the 
company. Mrs. Wallis’s face was asa 
book wherein might be read the strangest 
matters. Wilson, while not seeing ex- 
actly how things were going, had an idea 
that on the whole the danger was passed 
so far as he was concerned. Only Miss 
Reydell, with her sphinxike smile, 
standing cool and unabashed, daunted 
him. 

‘* This isa regular ‘Comedy of Errors,’” 
she said, atlength. ‘‘ You have made a 
nice mess of it, as usual, I ought by 
rights to step forward now, and throw off 
my disguise, and say, ‘ Behold your long- 
lost So-and-so.’ Perhaps, however, it will 
be best in the circumstances that you 
should tell these good people, Jack—tell 
that good person, especially, who has 
been carrying tales about us, Jack—tell 
them all who Iam, for they don’t happen 
to have any idea at present.” 

‘* What?” asked his lordship in a very 
high key, ‘‘I thought you had been ex- 
plaining everything before I came.” 

The silence grew deeper, and with Lord 
Newmarket’s eyes upon him, Wilson heard 
it boiling in his ears. 

‘* Well, you know,” remarked his lord- 
ship at last, in a conversational tone, 
looking around as he spoke, ‘‘of course 
she’s my youngest sister, Honoria, you 
know—Lady Honoria Blachford.” 

Mrs. Wallis dropped into a chair with a 
dull thud, and remained exactly as she 
had dropped.” Wilson repeated the name 
to himself on¢e or twice with a vacant 
smile. He realized the fact that he would 
have plenty of time to think the matter 
out afterward. 

The rector, rubbing his hands and smil- 
ing a watery smile, suggested in the hum- 





blest tones that a little explanation might 
possibly make things clearer. 

‘“‘Ah yes,” replied his lordship, ‘‘ per- 
haps it would, but I am no good at an 
explanation. I only make things worse 
than they were before if I try to explain. 
Honoria can tell you everything.” : 

‘There is not much to explain,” said 
his sister. ‘Mrs, Churchill and I are en- 
gaged in writing a realistic novel together, 
and we wanted to describe the daily life 
of a governess. So we drew lots who 
should take a situation fora month. If 
she had lost I should have highly recom- 
mended her—but she won, so she highly 
recommended me, and here I have been 
for more than three weeks, making notes 
for our book. The people at the Towers 
thought I was staying with Mrs. Church- 
ill, as I often do. My brother went tosee 
me—found I wasn’t there—and wormed 
the secret out of her. 
to know I can’t tell. After all, I don’t see 
why anybody should complain or apolo- 
gize or make a fuss. I have donemy duty 
very well, and Mrs. Wallis’s children are 
much better behaved than when I came. 
And I have found”—she glanced at the 
wretched Wilson with a smile—‘‘I have 
found an entirely new character, that has 
been worth all my trouble, and more.” 

Mrs. Wallis rose, made a deep bow to 
Lord Newmarket, and went out of the 
room, without taking the least notice of 
anybody else. The words she was s0 par- 
ticularly fond of ** A person in your posi- 
tion. Miss Reydell,” were ringing in her 
head like so many electric bells. _ 

. Mr. Mainwaring followed her with his 
eyes, and then turned to Wilson. ‘‘ Our 
business is done. I think,” said he, calmly: 
‘‘comealomg. Good-morning to you all.” 

‘‘I shall be ready to come with you in 
ten minutes,” said Lady Honoria tv her 
brother, when the Mainwarings were 
gone; and with these words she departed 
leaving the rector and Lord Newmarket 
alone together. 

The latter felt that something more 
was required of him even yet, and burst 
out at once: . : 

‘* My sister Honoria is a big | nice girl 
when you ceme to know her, Dr. Wallis, 
awfully clever and literary and all that, 
but she always was and she always will be 
madder than the maddest hatter that ever 
existed. That’s what is the matter with 
her. She has been no end of trouble both 
to her father and mother, and the earl is 
dreadfully sorry that this should have 
happen, and he bids me say that when 
his gout is better, he fully intends tocome 
and apologize to you himself.” 

‘“‘Say no more,my dear Lord New- 
market,” said the enraptured rector— 
‘*say no more! We consider it a favor to 
have had your charming sister with us. 
If the ear] should deign to do us such an 
honor as you speak of—that is, to visit 
our humble abode, for I could not, of 
course, think of his apologizing to one so 
unworthy as myself—it will be the proud- 
est and happiest moment of my life!” 

** Wilson,” said Mr. Mainwaring, as 
they walked home, *‘you need a com- 
plete change of air. A sea-voyage is the 
thing for you. Try New Zealand—and 
go soon—you needn’t wait for the Arch- 
ery meeting at the Towers.” 

About a year after the novel appeared, 
and took London by storm. The gov- 
erness was so cleverly drawn for one thing, 
and for another, the character of the 
priggish, preaching, pretentious poet was 
rca, both original and inimita- 

e. 


Wilson read the book in the Antipodes, 
and immediately wrote home that he 
had decided to stay another year at least. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,”’ THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 





ANAGRAMS. 
. Ben’s in wet jam. 
Roe; step on hen’s egg. 
Lu; her tin mart. 
A bald girl in a geer. 
Noll! a crab in ham. 
. O, then we rigs a gong. 
. Ma! will he kiss a pear ? 

8. Sure Jo Rins sold hay. 

All distinguished names. 


SE OT gO 1 


SELECTED. 
; METAMORPHOSES, 
1. From seed to corn in five moves. 
2. From boot to shoe in three moves. 
. From head to feet in three moves. 
. From flour to bread in six moves. 
. From body to soul in seven moves. 
. From moon to star in five moves. 
B. M. 
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SUBTRACTIONS. 

1. Subtract a letter froma small twist 
of cotton, and leave to step. e 

2. Subtract a letter from a substance for 
leavening, and leave one of the points of the 
compass. 

8. Subtract aletter from discovered, and 
leave attached. 

4. Subtracta letter from one who has 
charge of horses, and leave part of a house. 

5. Subtract a letter from aspirit, and leave 
malice. 


How my father got - 


6. Subtract a letter from a sacred edifice 
and leave a cooling ornament. B. 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 


Right-hand Diagonal.—1 to 4 (inclusive), 
to glide smoothly; 4 to 7, part of a bird; 
1 to 7, fluent; 4 to 1, an animal; 4 to 6, to 
gain in a contest. 

Left-hand Diagonal.—1 to 4, to feel 
ardent passion; 4 to 7, a grub; 1 to 7, a 
creeping animal that shines in the dark; 
2 to 4, not aloft; 4, 5, grief. M. H. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 22p. 


TRANSPOSITION. 
& 3 3 Bad 
Lee a .F -3 
Let Dey 
All bad—Ballad. 
UNIONS. 


1, Cot-ton; 2, pat-ten; 3, help-mate; 4, nine- 
pins; 5, foot-man; 6, gold-ring; 7, pat-riot; 
8, court-ship; 9, pa-tent; 10, blunder-buss; 
11, cur-rent; 12, bug-bear. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


Lovely. 
WRINGERE 











CHAPIN’S HATS, 
12 ASTOR PLACE. 


Discount of 10 per cent. to Clergymen and Theolog- 
ical Students. , 
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comprehensive, cheap. Send for cirealar. 
Seb Vocal Culture,” 16 
East 14h Street and 713 5th Ave., N. Y City. 
Dow aikie, of 


. Wm, 
.”? saysot it: * Lnever 
T Tiked half as well.?* 


SARATOGA VICHY. 


Cnequaled for Dyspepsia, 
WEAK DICESTION 


Sour Stomach, Gout and Rheumatism. Helps Kidney 
and Liver Complaints. 


‘A FINE TABLE WATER.” 


Beware of artificial Vichys! 
Address 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 


Breakfast Cac, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 





















W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





BUY 
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other wringers, and costs 
but little more. 


DOES NOT GREASE 

ae EMPIRE Tie Ciothes 
WARRANTED. 

Agents wanted everywhere. Empire W. Co,, Auburn, 


IMPROVED SEATING 


FOR 


Churches, 
Chapels, 
Lecture Rooms, 
Sabbath 
Schools, 
etc., etc. 
Forty stviles of Folding and Connected 


Chairs, with Arm and Foot-Rests, Book, 
Umbrella, Coat and Hat Racks, 


PEWS, PULPITS, COMMUNION TABLES, ETC. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Av., Chicago, 686 B’way,N.Y. 


FELT sesh 











ADJUSTABLE CLEANSER 
AND POLISHER. QOD 


Endorsed by the 
Has the following advantages over the old bristie 
Tooth Brush: More Cleanly, Perfect Pollsh- 
er. No Loose Bristies. Non-Irritating to 
the Cums, Powdered Ready for use. 


For sale 4 al) dealers in toilet articles, or oy mail 
for %c.. by THE HORSEY M'F'G OO... Utica, N. Y. 


‘Saratoga Geyser. 


Its Combination the most perfect of any 
water either 


FOREIGN OR DOMESTIC. 
Send for Analvsis. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
bools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. LL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 














VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 
B its merits as a WadSH BLUE have been 1u.iy Lest 
and endorsed by thousands of housek rs. Your 


Ask fim for it 
N. Second 8t. Phil. Pw 


r onght to have it on sale. 
. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, New York, 


DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRFSS GOODS and 
| oe without ripping. Send for Circular and 
ice-list. 





HOT WATER HEATING. 
m of heating for Dwell flices, 
ater Cir- 


pe ere; no 
noise in the pipes; nothing to get out of — r; can be 
d ber o ; the 








° MAKE AND SELL PURE INK. 
2.0 will start any enterprising men or woman in a 
most profitable b in the facture and sale 
of ink for writing and stamping. Agents wunted in 
every city and town in the country, and exclusive con- 
trol of desired districts given. 





WALPOLE DYE AND CHEMICAL WORKS, 
44 Oliver Street. Boston, Mass, U.S, A. 


“HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELEB, 
PROPRI 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 














oRs, 








DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 











riages of America. 


There are MORE CARRIAGES 


In use in various parts of America to-day—Buggies, Pheetons, Swrreys, 
Barouches, Family Carriages, and Two- Wheelers, giving entire satis- 
faction to the purchasers—cl manufactured by the 


EMERSON & 
FISHER CoO., 


Of CINCINNATI, than have been made and sold by any other car- 
riage firm in the world, and their production is greater this year than 
during any previous season of the firm’s sixteen years’ existence. 

What is the secret of this great popularity? All these vehicles have 
two distinguishing features: First, uniform excetience of material and 
workmanship, insuring DURABILITY; and second, large and eco- 
nomical production, insuring MODERATE COST. 

In other words, EXCELLENCE (in all essentials), combined with 
LOW PRICES (considering quality) have made these the favorite car- 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 
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farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetve any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 





ALMOST the only portion of the United 
States where the cultivation of the true 
saffron of commerce, Crocus sativus, has 
been undertaken to any extent has been in 
Lancaster County, Penn.. were some Ger- 
man people once attempted raising the 
plant. Saffron is a member of the iris fam- 
ily.is perennial. and has a bluish-purple 
flower, with a style that ends in three iony, 
yellow stigmata. ‘These are the valuable 
portions of the flowers, 

Fifty years ago saffron was cultivated 
diligently in Essex and Cambridgeshire, 
England, though even then the business was 
not so extcnsive as it had been formerly. 
English saffron was considered the best in 
the market, for it was dried with more care 
than that from other countries, and it was 
not mixed with oil, as was the Spanish. 
This English saffron has now disappeared 
from our markets; but the method of pre- 
paring it for sale then is said to be as fol- 
lows: In the climate of England the seeds 
never matured, and the propngation was 
carried on entirely by bulbs, Ifa new 
plantation was to be started, a piece of 
ground was chosen having a light 
mold and at such a distance from any 
other plantations as to allow the air a full 
sweep through the fleld. In April or May 
the ground was manoured, and it was fre 
quently plowed tillthe first of July. The 
saffron crocus, being an autumnal flower- 
ing variety, it was not well to plant till the 
first of July. At the timeof planting, small 
trenches were dug for the bulbs, which 
were placed in them about three inches 
apart. The trenches themselves were the 
same distance apart, so that it took an im- 
meuse number of bulbs to cover even a smali 
plantation. It is said that the estimate was 
128 bushels of roots to the acre. In Septem- 
ber the small plants appeared, and were kept 
free from weeds. The next month the plants 
flowered and the busy time of picking began. 
Early inthe morning, before the flowers 
were wide open, the pickers gathered them 
in baskets and took them to the tables 
where by mid-day the blossoms Were spread 
out. 

Then commenced the work of carefully 
picking out the stigmata, with often a bit 
of the style attached, from the flowers. 
The worthless blue blossoms were then 
thrown away, and the drying process be- 
gan. 

It was customary to use artificial heat for 
this, and a peculiarly made kiln that could 
be transported from one place to another 
was used. Tne stigmata were wathered and 
placed between sheets of white paper, and 
these were put on a hair cloth that was 
stretched over the kiln, A coarse blanket 
doubled half a dozen times was placed on 
the saifron papers, and all were pressed 
down by weighted board. For the first two 
hours the heat was kept quite high, and the 
saffron was turned once. After this, a more 
moderate heat was used for twenty-four 
hours, the saffron requiring to be turned 
every half-hour. It was then done, and in 
tne state knuwn as “ cake-saffron,”’ a hind 
inferior to ‘ huy-saffron,’”’ in making which 
no pressure was used, 

The English found, however, that a saf- 
fron crop was a thing not to be depended 
upon, not enough being made in some years 
to pay for the trouble and expense of plant- 
ing and harvesting. It is necessary to re- 
new a field once in three years in 
order to keep disease from the crop, as 
the saifron, if allowed to spring up 
year after year in unmanured land, 
becomes liable either to destruction 
frum a parasitic growth, or to a disease that 
destroyes the bulbs and leaves them in a 

black, powdery condition. The French call 
this latter divease * tacon,”’ and the former 
**la mort,” and the best remedy for the lat- 
ter is said to be the digging of trenches be- 
tween the infected and the disinfected por- 
tions of the field. A French gentleman, M. 
Mouthbus, has recommended as a preventa- 
tive of disease the manuring of the ground 
after the October harvest and the renewal 
of the planting of bulbs every three years. 

The sources of saffron at the present day 
are Lower Aragon, Gibraltar, and Trieste. 
Some grows in Austria. Gibraltar saffron 
is exported usually in canisters. Persia and 
Egypt, Sicily, Spain and France raise saffron. 
The French, Grecian and Chinese varicties 
have virtues peculiar to themselves. 

Saffron has been used in making var- 


herb has ceased to be so highly valued me- 
dicinally asin the past, yet it is now used in 
coloring tinctures. Formerly saffron was 
used in dyeing, but this has gone by. Some 
people may, perhaps, still use it for flavor- 
ing and coloring cheese and butter. 

M. Menthos has also discovered that the 
petals of (. sativus, as wellas thestigmata, 
may be used in making saffron, but the 
product has to be kept in some place where 
light and dampness may be excluded. The 
test for true saffron, as proposed by Mr. 
Miller is concentrated sulphuric acid. If 
this is applied to the saffron, it will, if 
pure, immediately turn to an indigo-blue 
eolor. True saffron is supposed to have 
been the plant mentioned by Solomon. 
The Arabs called the plant *zafran,’”’ or 
“‘zahafram,.” from a word meaning “ yel- 
low,” and the name of the substance in the 
French, English, Dutch, German and Rus- 
sian languages is supposed to have been de- 
rived from the Arabic word. Pliny knew 
saffron, for he said that the best came from 
the Corcirus in Cilicia, the next from 
Mount Olympus, and the third from Phleg- 
ra in Macedonia. The word ‘‘crocus”’ is 
said to be of Chaldean origin and to have 
been applied to the plant by Theophrastus. 

Some have thought that the Romans. 
conscious of the virtues of saffron, brought 
the plant with them into England, and it is 
said that the earliest record of saffron in 
that country is of its growing beside a Ro- 
man roud that ran through Essex. 

The coloring matter of saffron has had 
various names given to it, as “‘safranine,”’ 
‘saffron yellow,” ‘‘ polychroite,” and ‘* cro- 
cine.” 

Saffron isa plant tbat has seen its best 
days. Neve” again will it be respected as it 
has been. Many are the old superstitions 
that cling to the saffron. ‘‘ He hath slept 
on a bag of saffron ’’—‘‘ Dormivit in sacco 
croci’’—was the old Latin saying of any 
one who had a happy disposition. And the 
plant was considered equally blessed in the 
far East, where the saffron blooming ona 
rave was regarded asa siyn of the happy 
destiny of the dead. 

The saffron from Sicily was greatly 
prized by the Romanus who would steep it 
in wine and sprinkle the mixture around a 
theater so thatthe perfume permeated the 
whole apartment, There was an idea, too. 
in ancient days, that saffron cured excess 
of bile, and rendered the complexion clear. 
It is said that the Cilician physicians recom- 
mended this drug to Antony and Cleepatra. 
Coughs, pleurisy, inflammation of the eyes. 
all vanished before this wonderful medicire 
The Swiss mothers fastened safran around 
their children’s necks to keep the little ones 
from harm. In one or two districts in Erz- 
gebirge, saffron was thought to cure jaun- 
aice, and it was believed to be good for but 
ter if given to cows. People used to be ac 
customed in old times to wear bags of 
saffron to sea in order to Feep away ail un 
comfortable feelings, and those that were 
stricken with small pox formerly had small 
bags of saffron huny under their chins, as 
such charms were said to hasten the erup 
tion. Saffron was also esteemed as 
strengtbening to the heart and lungs. The 
aucient herbalist that gives us so many of 
the quaint notions of the olden time 
about plants, Gerarde, says of the saffron 
tbat it is “ood for the head, maketh 
the sences more quick and lively, shaketh 
off heavie and drowsie sleepe, and maketh 
aman merrie.” 

Nor has saffron been without its connec- 
tion with astrology. Culpeper, in his old 
** Herbal”* says of saffron: 


“It is an herb of the sun; and under the lion, 
and therefore you need not inquire why it 
strengthens the heart so exceedingly. Let not 
above ten grains be given at a time, for the sun, 
which is the foundation of light, may dazzle the 
eyes; and a cordial being taken in an immoder- 
ate quantity hurts the heart, instead of helping 
it. Itquickemeth the brain, for the sun is ex- 
alted in Aries, as well as he hath his house 
in Leo.” 

Of course such a precious herb as this 
must not be adulterated, and some of the 
old punishments for such a crime were ex- 
ceedingly severe. Especially stringent in this 
respect were the laws in Germany four hun- 
dred years ayo. I[t is said that in 1444 a man 
was taken with the saffon he had adulter- 
ated, and they were burned together. Two 
years after this two men and a woman were 
buried alive for the same sin. 

Nevertheless, the adulteration did not 
cease. as people at the present day can testi- 
fy. The list of some of the articles that are 
mixed with saffron by dishonest dealers is 
as follows: 1. Oil, or water, to increase 
weight. 2. The flowers of the officinal mar- 
igold, Calendula officinalis. 3. Those of the 
“safflower,” Carthamus tinctorius. 4. Chip. 
pings of dried beef. 5. Pomegranate flow- 


= 
la, 7. Those of arnica. 8. Yellow chalk. 
9. Glycerine. 
When the flowers of either the safflower or 
the officinal marigold are used in mixture 
with the saffron, one can detect the cheat by 
dropping some of the mixture into hot water. 
The particles will then become separated. 
and their true shapes can be seen. The Fu- 
minella flowers are discovered by dropping 
some of the mixture on a piece of paper, and 
if this is done gently, it is said that ove can 
detect the fragments of Fuminella by their 
color, which differs from that of the saffron 
stigmata by being of a rusty shade. The 
adulteration with yellow chalk is generally 
made by mixing it with something, sup- 
posed to be honey, and sticking the mixture 
on the stigmas. The test for this is the 
shaking of the saffron-chalk in water and 
treating the precipitated powder with hy- 
drochloric acid, when a tell-tale efferves- 
cence reveals the deception. 
There are several plants that have been 
used as substitutes fortruesaffron. In 1862, 
at an International Exhibition in London, 
there was shown a specimen of Ceylon saf- 
fron, and this, although much hke that of 
commerce generally, was yet found to be 
composed of the stigmata of another va- 
riety, C. orientalis. The stigmata of the 
true saffron, C. sativus, are an inch, or ap 
inch and a half long. ard it is said that it 
takes tae stigmata of 4,320 flowers to mak< 
an ounce of dried saffron. According to 
another calculation, a plot seventy two teet 
square would produce nine thousand stig- 
mata, or about thirty-three or four pounds 
tu the acre. 
Still another plant that has been used 
medicinally in place of saffron is one found 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and sometimes 
called the ‘‘Cape saffron,” although belong- 
iug to another family altogether, the Scro- 
phulariacec, This plant is said to be very 
abundant at the Cape and to much resem- 
ble real saffron in odor and in staming 
water, 

“African saffron,” ‘‘dyer’s saffron,” or 
false saffron,’”’ as itis variously called. is 
thecommon safflower. Itisa native of Indi: 
and Exyypt, but has b2en cultivated in Hun- 
gary,Italy,France,Spain and South A merica. 
It is still used for dyeing, but its qualtitie- 
are very poor, as the goods dyed wiih it fade 
very quickly. It was once much used ir 
dyeing red tape. The safflower belongs to 
the thistle tribe, grows a foot or more high. 
with spiny leavesand orange-red flowers. 
**American saffron’’ is made from the for- 
ets, and one of the substances composing 
safflower isa red ingredient called cartha- 
wine. This is used in making rouge. 

EAST OAKLAND, CAL, 
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NOTES FROM MY VINEYARD. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 





It is impossible ty judge a grape by what 
it doesin a single season. For instance, 
last yearI hardly got a Pocklington that 
was fit to eat although the season with us 
was open tiil latein October. This year] 
am eatingexcellent Pocklingtons Septem- 
ber 5th. Last year they were intolerably 
musky, this year but slightly so. I think 
oue should take notes for at least five years 
before getting his opinion fixed concerning 
almost any grape. 

My notes so far for 1887 read, Lady ripe 
August 18th; not ripe in 1886 until August 
25th. Picked Lindley, August 29th, Massa- 
soit, August 30th; not ripe last year until 
September 10th. Began picking Wordens 
August 29th, finished September 5th; last 
year this grape was ripe from September 
Ist to 15th. Picking Duchess September 
5th; will be a little better, nearly perfect in 
about threedays more. Picked some good, 
sweet Marthas August 30th, picked the bal- 
ance September 3d. Pocklingtons are ripen- 
ing finely September 5th; should hang on 
five days longer. But Pocklington is never 
quite ripe—that is, while good, itis never 
quite free from a taste of imperfection, as if 
not entirely ripe. Wilder is fair to-day, 
September 5th. Last year not good till the 
20th. Brighton issuperb asusual, and will 
in two days be as fine as a perfectly ripened 
Iona. Ionas were very nearly ripe where 
open to the sun; but take care about 
exposing this grape too much. It needs 
full foliage. It has no superior in the 
world. I think Brighton follows close after. 
Walter has been eatable since September 
ist,*but is a curious grape that will two 
wecks hence not seem quite ripe. Goethes 
No. 30 will need about five days more. For 
a meaty grape it stands first with me; it is a 
grand grape and cannot be overpraised. 
Herbert I picked this year August 29th, 
which is several days ahead of 1886. Em- 
pire State not yet ripe. Concord can be 
eaten if the eater be not over particular, 








nishes and confectionery. Although the 


ers. 6. Those of a Brazilian plant, Fuminel- 





but it is far from being truly ripe. Worden 


cannot be easily distinguished from Con- 
cord in color of fruit but the stem is. more 
brittle andis less inclined to red. But as 
a grape Worden is fifty points ahead out of 
ahundred. It is fine eating when only light- 
ly colored, while the Concord is not eatableé 
till ten days after coloring. There is a full 
two weeks difference in time between sweet 
Wordens and sweet Concords. There is no 
reason for any longer planting Concord; it 
is thoroughly and every way superseded by 
Worden, in grape and in vine, in time of 
ripening and in quality, while for prolific 
bearing the two grapes donot differ. Ag- 
awam is another grape that surprises me 
this year by early ripening, being nearly 
ready at the present time. Prentiss this 
year has not proved very refractory in any 
way except that it does not give large crops 
and needstoo much covering and nursing; 
it should be discarded. 

Lindley and Massasoit area good deal 
alike. Lindley much better when ripening, 
but Massascit gainsquality asit hangs on 
thevines. They are neither of them as good 
bearers of fine clusters as they ought to be. 
Massasoit is the only grape in my vineyard 
that has ever rotted. I wish we knew, or 
some one knew, all about that vile disvase. 
[intend todig my vines and burn them. 
The evil may be in the air; but [think the 
vine is also at fault. At least cut they go. 
My notes make points favorable to Her- 
bert, only that it isso far with me a light 
bearer. I also mark up Goethes No. 20, as 
[have said. Lady has several new points 
this year and will be one of the few I shall 
row more extensively. Barry is mutch 
like Wilder, but is not so good; it should be 
discarded. Morris Early I mark down and 
do not see any good reason for planting it; 
it barely precedes Worden and bears light 
crops. Duchess [ merk exceedingly high; 
the bunches are very fine, very showy, and 
the flavor is excellent; it is alsoan admira- 
bleshipping grape, and will bear a good 
deal of rough handling. The bhandsomest 
show of all white grapes is made by Duch- 
ess. Brighton has not given me heavy 
crops, but the vines are not old, and I un- 
lerstand it is a prolific sort. 

If comvelled to made a nerrower selec- 
tion of rootsI should be sure to include 
Worden, Rogers 30, Herbert, Duchess, Lady, 
fona, Brighton, Wilder or Salem, or both, 
Delaware. Goertner. Agawam, Lindley. Of 
my newer sorts, not fairly tested, I think 
best of Golden Gem, Poughkeepsie Red, 
Hayes, Ulster, Jefferson, Niagara, Jessica, 
Empire State, and hope great things for 
Morris Diamond. Niagara is really grand, 
but leaves an unpleasant taste in the moutr. 
I shall make my fall planting of Lady, 
Rogers 30, Brighton, and Faith. Hayes 
I have not yet fruited, but believe it to be 
one of the best for early market, and if I 
had not already planted it largely should 
atoncedoso. The chief trouble with new 
varieties is to determine the time of ripen- 
ing. Propagators are inclined to straina 
point, and cut off a few days from tke real 
date of full ripening. Five days makes the 
whole difference between profit und luss. 
For instance, Empire State came to us as 
an eariy grape, but in truth it is a little af- 
ter Concord, 

In planting a vineyard there is all of five 
days’ difference in the ripening from vines 
on a southeast exposure and from vines on 
2 west or northexposure. The ground must 
be thoroughly drained, well enriched, and 
kept well tilled. In my own vineyard I 
plant currant busbes between roses, and 
from them alone get full profit for land 
used. Sometimes | grow strawberries un- 
der the grape trellises. Thestrawberry vines 
mulch the grapes, but they demand all the 
more manure, and it is questionable whether 
it be advisable to allow them to occupy the 
ground: yet they yield finely. 

1 would plant a few vines, at all events, in 
any locali‘y, and with any soil or exposure, 
but | would not plant a vineyard before I 
had tested my chances. Invariably buy twe 
year old vines, of a first-class dealer, and 
cut them down to a single eye. In two 
years you get a few yrapes, in four, a full 
crop. But it is indispensable to cut back 
thoroughly the first two years. Even then 
some year’s growth will be double others. 

The grape crop is tlhe one above ail others 
easy to grow, and the amount raised might 
be aoubled without trouble. I shall pick 
five bushels from the west side of my barn 
of the best Concords, besides fifty pounds of 
Lindleys from asmaller vine on the east 
side. Nature arranged the vine for this 
special purpose of giving abundance of fruit 
to those who have small spac’. It is, how- 
ever, a matter of some importance what 
sorts are planted to cover barns and houses. 

Long jointed vines like Lindley are not the 

best. Delaware is fine, <‘oncord is good, 

Worden is better. For porches, there are 





no better than Agawam, Worden, Herbert 
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The foliage of Agawam is peculiarly dense, 
dark and handsome. 

Among my seedlings, I have a white de- 
scendant of Concord. about the size of Pock- 
lington, of which I hope much; also a seed- 
ling of Delaware, very showy, compact, pro- 
lific and very nearly ripe at this date, Sep- 
tember 5th. 

My very latest notes, made just before 
penning these lines, make Herbert an excel- 
lent shipping grape, compared with most 
of the black grapes of similar size. Its 
skin is rather too tough for eating; yet I 
find it a favorite with almost all visitors to 
my vineyard. Rogers 80 is also a good ship- 
per, and Duchess is one of the very best. 
The Concord class, including Werden, bave 
tender skins and are poor keepers. Pock- 
lington is a capital shipper. Martha but 
mocerate. and Lady fair. For very highest 
table qualities Brighton must stand first, 
and is not a bad shipper. Lady, when thor 
oughly ripened, stands in quality close to 
Brighton. Jefferson is one of the very best 
in qual ty, but I have fruited only a small 
bunch or two. and cannot tell its shipping 
quality. Prentiss carries well, if it were 
otherwise worthy. Lindley, Massasoit and 
Salem, al] similar, are fine shippers. 

he great enemy of the grape, apart from 
black rot, is the English sparrow. Other 
birds dc some harm; but the sparrow is a 
wanton destroyer. He strikes his bill into 
a dozen berries in ravid succession sucking 
alittle juice. Then the hornets come to 
finish the mutilated fruit. Last year I was 
annoyed a gool deel; this year the 
rascals came with the verv first era nes at- 
tacking Lady. TI took a kettle and put in it 
some wetted moa) and Paris-green and hung 
itht e tra ili:; what effect it had on the 
birds Teannot sav, bnt they quit at once, 
and have not tovchel e. grave since. ‘The 
sparrow isacunning fellow and as suspi- 
ciors es he is sancv and bold. I have no 
serious comnnunetions for destroying as 
many as nossible. If we do not co-operate 
soon be will have the better of us. 

CLINTON, N, Y., Sept. 5th, 1987. 
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EARLY APPLES FOR VINEGAR. 


It is possible, by using early apples and 
hurrving matters somewtat, to get cider 
into, vinegar before cold weather. It rapid- 
ly undergoes the first fermentation into al- 
cohol, and this may be hastened by adding 
sweetened yeast. The more sweet there is 
in the fruit, the better the vinegar will be. 
If sour apples are used, sugar or sirup inay 
be added. The second fermentation is 
greatly aided by adding a little well-soured 
vinegar, which acts as a yeast, and by fre- 
quently changing from one vessel to anoth- 
er, thus exposing the fermenting cider to the 
oxygen of theair. Most cider is made too late 
to turn to vinegar the same season; partly 
because this job is put off until more wr 


ing work is done, and partly, perbaps, 

keep the stuff in drinkable sotto 
through the winter. Hard cider or vinegar 
are, however, very injurious to digestion if 
used freely, and it is beter on many ac- 
counts, to quickly change cider into so sour 
vinegar that nobody will be tempted to 
drink much of it. This is best done bv 
using the early apples forcider making, this 
fruit also being quickly perishable, and ha- 
bletowasteif not thus used.—American 


Cultivator. 
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GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 








Per. Ton. 

Soluble Pacific Guano................ $38 00@40 00 
H. J, Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 

Potato r'ertilizer 45 00 

Wheat 45 00 

Cabbage “ 46 50 

AA Ammoniated Superphosphate 

ILLS ccccsssaledste sme kane 37 0 

Pelican fone Fertilizer.... ........ 22 50 
George HK. Forre-ter’s Specialties 

Corn or Wheat Maniwre..... ....... 45 00 

Poctato or Grass Manure.... ....... 45 00 

Tobacco Manure............ ...++. 46 00 

Cabbage or Turnip Manure ....... 47 @ 
Lister bros,” Specialties : 

Standard Supverphosphate...... ... 35 00@37 50 

Ammoniated Uis'd Hone... 31 00@53 50 








u. 5. Phospnate........... . £7 0@29 00 
Ground Kone.... : 
Crescent rone...... 
Potato Fertiuzer.. ....... 
Tobacco tertilizer........ ...+++ 4f 7 
ucx wheat Fertilizer . : 
Mapes #. and P. G. Co’s Speciaities: 





votato Manure... ........ 45 00 
Corn Manure.......... . 43 00 
Vegetable Manure 45 00 
CR lee noc nc 00k. cscs 38 00 
Ammoniatedc Supervaospnate... . 29 00 
J. M. Vearson’s Specialties 
Empire State Supe:pnosphate..... 30 00 
DED, .tcthosniniwtanns- ekeceukhaote 2h 00 
Fine Ground one and Potash cia 30 00 
Read & Co.'s Specialties 
Farmer's Friend vertalser iaiintnnaneds 40 00 
New Vork Soluble Kone.......... 50 Ou 
Whiiniams. Clark & Co.'s Specialties 
Americus Bone ~~ a geeanmnebee 38 00 
Rovai Bone *hospnare.. Lape 8” 00 
Fy age Potato Fertilizer......... 45 00 
Piet wind,’ 'OCRER.... ...0. 5. .0ccecees 35 00 


Americus Pure sone Meal......... 28 00 
ASHES. -We quote 4@4% cents for Pot and 
5@P44 tor -ear! 
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CONS UME TION 


J. M. Thorburn & Co., 


15 JOHN STREET, 
NEW YORE. 
BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR DESCRIPTIVE PRICED 


CATALOGUE OF 


BULBS 


forautumn planting is ready for mailing to applicants. 
LILY OF THE VALLEY PIPS AND BER- 
MUDA EASTER LILIES, 
. FOR FLORISTS, A SPECIALTY, 





Standard ‘Fertilisers 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime, 
GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New = Office, 159 oe Street, 

actory, Newark, N 
LM Farmers a Dealers are inv tied to send for Cir- 
cul 
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VIRGINIA iii. is ES 


TRAVEL. 


fA MAN + 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF ba 
COUNTRY WILL GEE BY EXAMINING THIG MAP THAT THE 














}TopekaP—p— | RANGAS CITY 


Treason of its comtral Ty close relation to prin. 
and contin 











TWO MILLION ACRES 
Fine Timber, Prairie 
and Grazing Lands. 


Cheap, on long time, in the best part of 
Minnesota. Perfect Title Guaranteed by the 
Railroad. Very cheap Land Seekers’ rates. 
Send for our illustrated pamphlet, 

“What They Raise in Minnceota,” 
and Maps. 


J, BOORWALTER, Land Commissn’r, 


8t. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R’y. 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 























PAINT YOUR HOUSES : 
PAINT. 





Send a4 a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 
There is no Paint manufxactured equal toit. It is 
smooth, slosey, durable, and economical. Any shade, 
As there are imitations now on the market, 
see that the above TRADL-MARK is on each package’ 
«nd thereby get the em x goa R PAINT. 
Factories at 750, 7 Py? 54 w asbington St., 
New Yort. > i425: and, C 


hic 
and St. Louis, ai 
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NEINES °UNRESHERS 
ACINE WISCONSIN 
Beno For ILLUsyTRaTEO ortaLoae. 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has *‘ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt setters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
on the receipt of one dollar each, or sent 
(postpaid) to any P.-O. in the United States, 
on the receipt of one dollar and twenty-five 














| cents each. The usual price is $1.50. 


All Express Trains een cago and the Missour 
River consist of Comfortable Day Cvaches. 
Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleepin 
revising greenest meals, and—betw: 
tn sey nm and Kansas City—restfu 


Ibert Lea Route 
be Chic and Minne 
ross Expres: 







avenworth, Kansas Aig 
ints. All cl 


é. “3T,. JOHN, 
“Pres’ tb Gon'l M'r’v. Goat Migs. 
“quuaseo 


HARVEST 
Excursions 


On August 30th, September 20th, and 
October 11th, the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern Railway will run Harvest Excursions 
to points on its own system in Minnesota, 
Dakota, Nebraska, Northwestern Iowa, 
Wyoming Territory and the Black Hills 
regions, and also to points on connecting 
lines beyond Council Bluffs and St. Paul. 
Tickets, good to return in thirty days, will 
be sold at the Company’s offices in Chi- 
cago, and at various local stations, on the 
above dates only, at the extremely low 
rate of one fare for the round trip. and 
will be good only on trains leaving on 
those dates. The attractive feaiures of 
these excursions are the unusually low 
rates, and the fact that they are arranged 
so as to give land seekers and all interested 
unusual opportunities fur personal opéer- 
vation of the merits of the productive and 
attractive sections of country traversed 
by the Northwestern Railway and its con- 
nections. Maps and circulars, giving de- 
tailed information, will be furnished on 
application to any ticket agent, or to the 
General Passenger Agent at Chigago, Ill. 
M. HUGHITT, President. 

H. C. WICKER, Traffic Manager, 
E. P. WILSON. Genera! Passenger Agent. 


&. A. HOLBR: 
Gent The © Pom 
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—y STATE | STEAMSHIP a 


BETWEEN NEW pate. Shor: AND BEL- 
WITH rarovan TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES 
TO LIVEKPOOL. LONDON. DUBLIN. 

STATE OF INDIANA. Thursday, Sept, 29th. $ ea 
STATE OF NEBRASKA. Taurs iay. (ct. 6th,7 a. 

‘abin passag>, and #4), accuraing to bocntan of 
stateroom. td, tickets at r-ducea rates. steer- 
a tickets to and from all parts of Europe at lowest 

. From pier foo of Canal St., North River. For 

trejaht ano paseage apply to 

AUS1IN BALDWIN & se General Acents 

ii Broadway, New York. 








has forsale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which wil! be 
sent, postpaid, to any a dress upon receipt of the very 
low prices named. 

ENGRAVINGS, 


THE “ FIRST READING O¥ THE EMANCI- 
Mine ee by Ritchie. 


‘Fhqanme, fp Aption’s Evect, atgnet and attested 
by &. B. Ca the Artist, and A. H. 
Ritchie, CG FO indie te cccsducbovesosceses 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Size aay b dokeboodaMsieliipoongdadile e0a8e eo 
The Seme in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. B. 
Ritchie, the Gaoraver hide c adeeb aéabcoiernd 15 00 


EX-PRES!DENT U.S.GRANT. Sive, 16x%.. 1 00 
ENaC TD ee BNET WILSON. 





Weibecs SctacensaaB©s sercoee wee 100 
me. 1. STANTON. Sire, 15x20.. - 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size. 1x20......... ~~ 1060 





All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on recetpt of the money. 
Tre “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LIN- 

COLN.” By ¥rank B. Carpenter. Bound 
in Cloth. 3° pages. Price.............++ eae 75 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound 


pa 
Orders, with the cash inclosed. to be eddressed to 


"THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway. New York 


The Independent 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 
52 Numbers (postage free). ..........seeccereeeee 





39 a (9 mos.) (postage free) 
26 ° (¢ mos.) 

17 ¥ (4 mos.) a 

13 - (3 mos.) = 

4 ° (1 month) ” 

2 ad (2 weeks), _ 

1 Number (1 week), & 





One subscription two years. .........s00cee-ceeeeee 
Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 


GUIDED. ccccccccccccs docccesasutheoceseetpeiebe 5 00 
Three subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 

mittance.......... Stee enceeees ceeseesenesecsoes 7 00 
One subscription three yerrs...... ....ssceseceees 700 
Four subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 

CURIE. cv ciiepasceticsmeckddccbesudess watenses 8 50 
One subscription four years.........0.seecceeeeess 8 50 


Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 





One subecription "ve years 
Any number over five at the same rate invari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Posta! Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 


RATES. 
“TRIAL TRIP.” 


Jn order that any one so inclined may read a few 
consecutive numbers of THt INDEPENDENT, and 
thus learn its value, we offer a month's subscription 
asa “Trial Trip,” for 50 cents, which can be remitted 
by postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balince of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped al the end of the time for 
which payment ts made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

Make all remittances payable to the order of Tum 
INDEPENDENT. 

2” Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drefts, or express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money in a REGISTERED LeTTeR. The prea- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 


tection agrinst losses by mail, and a'l postmasters are 
oblized to register letters whenever page to dose. 
Rembttaneee by Postal Notes at the risk of the 
sen 
No nemes entered on the subscription books with- 
out the roret in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are "perticulerty requested to no 
the pe ea of their pabsor ions, which is pn 
given on the yellow eddress label on the last page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


oqgur 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient pocstes 
for the FIRST sabecri tion. Receipts for money 
mitted to RENEW s riptions are indicated by tbe 
chahge ia the date a yoo}, on the little yellow 
ticket attached to the which change is made 
either the frst - secon ook after the rroney is re- 

ceived. But when a portage stamp is received the re- 

ceipt will a sent by all. 

esers. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet St 
are our Aen in London to receive subscriptions 


advertisements. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


Address 
P.-0, Box ‘2787, New Vork City 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1887, 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with TH&’ INDEPENDENT, can save @ 
very handeome percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch. 200 lines to the column. 












Ordinary Advertisements. has Pant Business Notice 
ON Rrra Te. ie ssesewonshe seinaaan 90c 
4times (one month)... 2uc. = one meq. . ASe. 
13 “ (three montheye. sb “ (three 1800. 
“% “ (six (26 pan es Ss 
52“ «(twelve * )Suc./82 “* (twelve )....65c 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
POR ine « cnccccagcnsconses oi cssbbsteencs 
4 times (one month) 
122 “ (three months). 
* “ (six 6 
“ (twelve “ ; 
READING NOTICE#S......... @ DOLLAR PuR AGATE 
Ling, sice vane 


FINANCIAL NOTICES..... TWO DOLLALA PER AGA™ 


&. 

RELIGIOUS NOTICUS...... ..... furry Cents 4 Lin 
MAKRIAG%S AND D“ATHS, not exceeding four 

$1. Over that, Twenty-f ve Cents a Lin 
Payment« for ac vertising may be mate in advanee 
Address all letters 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway New York 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powaer never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 
nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
wders. Sold only in cans. por aL BAKING POWDER 
COMPANY, 106 Wall St.. N. 


THE ‘HILTON PAINTS, 
are made of pure Linseed Oi] and contain no chemi- 
cals, water or benzine. These paints on account of 


their durability pone the most economical. If your 

dealer does not them send for color cards and 

_ es to Chilton Stanutac turing Company, M47 Fulton 
. N. Y., or M41 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


er Arun & Co, 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 
FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 22d St,, Near ith Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 











PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Hi hest Award New Orleans Exhibition 


Fullencamp & ~ 
TAILORS, 


327 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Between 32d and 33d Bts., New York 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 


‘ G = _— > ~ — 
25 CENTS A BOTTLE BY ALL DRUGGISIS. 


fF ROBINSON’S 
SU RE CURE 
Myf HEUMATISM 
AND 


NEURALGIA. 





and re me say for diseases arising from an impure state 


e blood. An psiliste for Malaria. 
Prisca, 50c, and 81,00, Can be sent . by mail, 
KR, W. ROBINSON & 5 


ON 
184 Gree nwich St.. N. ¥. 


Send for Circular, 





CVE 
SPAN)" 


MAHRANTED 


STANDARD 


Used by thousands of first-class Manufacturers 
and Mechanics ontheir best work. me ——— 


hi 
ae pombe. lot of ann wen commits ONLY rewnes 
LePare's iquid Glue is manufactu 
EME gLoucest ER, MASS 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY LOWELL 
CARPETS HAVE BEEN ACKNOWL- 
EDGED TO BE THE 


BEST 


The grade has never been lowered, and the 
company unhesitatingly challenge com- 
parison with the production of any manu- 
facturer tn the world. 


Sold by all 


FI RST-CLASS DEALERS. LANEL 


BROOK'S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 


The Lowell Ingrains are 
wound upon a hollow 
stick, which the U. 8. 
Superior Court decided to 
be a valid trade mark 


I 


The word “LOWELL” ap- 
pears in CAPITAL letters 
in the back of Lowell, 
Wilton, and Body Brus- 
sels at every repeat of the 
pattern. 


Look carefully to the 
trade marks and be sure 
you get the genuine Low- 
ELL . carpet. 


'STE 
ST 


For Sale by all Stationers. 


Albany Perforated Wrapping Paper Co. 
Manufacturers of Writing, Wrapping, Toilet,“ Anti-Rust,” and Medicated Papers, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, ALBANY, N., ¥. 


The public are thereby 
thoroughly protected 





























Branch Offices: qe LONDON, 
me PAP Pp Min British P: Perf 
on ms. WN on rit atent or- 
NEW YORK, ae 
) AL orn ¥ AY, are ated Paper 0o,, 
OHIOAGO, | _ nu esis rrr — x (yun, Limited, 
1j | BEBEE EI | Banner Street, 
BOSTON, St. Lukes, E. C. 
Manilla, White, ANTI-RUST 


PRICE REDUCED 
50 
This Fixture Heavily Plated 


AND 


Four Thousand-Sheet Rolls 





and Colored 


Wrapping 


Wrapping 
Paper 
Papers, 








GOODS. 
IN ROLLS. BEST STANDARD BRAND ; 
» | petany rin Perfect Protection 
ALL SIZES | DELIVERED FREE AGaINst 
Anywhere in the United States INJURY 
AND | on receipt of ae 
WEIGHTS. Ls Ce oreee =| paNPrwies. 











OUR MEDICATED PAPE 
Kor sufferers from Hemorrhoids has proved « most successful vehicle S emollient and astringent remedies, 
affording a means of securing for chronic cases that regular, persistent treatment, without which the advice 
ant ome dies of the ablest physicians fail to relieve. 

r, heavily charged with an ointment approved by the profession, offers a method of treatment 
Pa. en Pthe inconvenience and annoyance attending the use of other remedies. The itching type of the dis- 
eqase ulckly yields to its influence. 


We submit a few extracts from the many letters we receive as tothe value of our Medi- 
cated Paper. The originals may be seen at our office, 

NEWBURGH Meg Wh, 1886. 

y Ragpician recommends your Medicated Paper, 
wa I inclose #1 for eight packets with pocket case. 
LIsBoN, D. T., April 30th, 1886. 

Your Medicated Paper is a bonanza ry fam — 

has relieved two cases of long standing. nelo 1 


for two rolls. 
ennssrow. N, PENN., Dec. 15th, 1886. 
A. P. W. PAPER C 
La Having reeom mended your Mostented 


pom $1 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
A, P. W. PAPER Co. 

GENTLEMEN:—Your Medicated Totlet Paper is use- 
fulinthe treatment of Anal diseases, allaying to a 
great extent the intense itching, is a remedy easily ap- 
plied, and a trial is convincing of its merits. 

F. M. JOHNSON, M.D., July Ist, 1886. 
NEW HAVEN, Feb. Ist, 1886. 
It is a decided pleasure to fiad an advertised article 


possessing real merit Linclose $1 fora further sup- Paper to my tients suffe: from 
ply. New York, April 5th, 1886, Hemorrholds, I Vand it of great yy yess the 
FROM A PHYSICIAN.—I = much pleased with your | ae cures se aaee¢ vei —— 
sample of Medicated Paper. Please send me eight | EW HARTFORD, IOWA, Aug. 11th, 1887. 
packages and pocket case for $1 inclosed. We cannot = without your ‘Medicated ‘aper. Send 


NEw YORK, Apri), 1885. two dollars’ worth at on 
rhas been used with most gratl- PITTSBU URGE. PENN., Aug. 7th, 1887. 
endid remedy and has mg unqual- I inclose Postal Note for four rolls Medicated’ Paper, 
Please send two 1,000-shee rolls. } the best it remedy we have ever found. 


Your Medicated Pa: 
fying result. Itisas 
ed Indorsement. 


Pocket Pack 





Price per oll of}. ,900 Sheets securely wrapped in Tin Foil.. 
Eight ackets an Neat Pocket Cas 
Two tl Sheet Rells, and Nickel 


’ re 
Del ivereti Free, anywhere in the U Shed States on receipt of price. Address, 


ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y, 
THE 


PARKER GUN. 












e wth, 
ond Annual he Cham be rif odie 
Out of RIOHTY.-SEVEN ENTRIES fro iene’ Ce mipnele at ~ erase 
STATES, the Parker Gun won FIRST and THIRD M ing #900 out of $1.00 purse sffered, 


diane 
another victo m Tournament for the ch 1 tf i 
the world, held at New Orleans, La., Feb. 11th to 16th. on th mm ons Dol 
paw A any ag - -q Cody, Stubbs, Erb and oth ae e contestante shooting other guns were such 


PARKER BROS., Makers, Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK SALES ROOMS, 97 Chemhane Street. 


W. &B. DOUGLAS. GOODYEAR’S 


_ INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M’F’G CO., 
503 and 505 Broadway. 


Rubber Goods of every description. 


87 Jobn Bt. New York, and 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


to 1885, which was the second International Clayst 















Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron rbs, Yard 
Epesente, 


“Wonxs FOUNDED ON 1822. 
menos medal awarded 
them by the Universal] Exhi- 
for vie Paris, 





Street Washers 








RUSSIA CEME NT CO., Sensole Sy matte: stamps 










itely improved. 
whereby la ¥, is made sim le and in- 
cxpenaive. " a ualt 


“Lust ‘pez Arenuer pesuereg 
(“oe * 
® 


have floor made esign 
expressly for it. yo for information. 


0.8. Dickinsou,Granville,Mass. 
New York Agency, E. D. Stair & Co., 7 W. Mth St. 


Send SIX Cents 
or a sample 








Indispensable and economical. Made of cloth, and 
wocmamey = bed mene Correct styles. Per- 
fect fit. A mating size. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 25 Kilby St., Boston, 
Mass. Illustrated Catalogue free. 





GLENWOOD B. RANGE. 








The celebrated Glenwood B, Ranges are at 
resent the most popular, and preferred bythe best 
usekeepers. 
MADE BY 


WEIR STOVE COMPANY, 


Taunton, Mass- 


DTEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
| ne a Fang mm way pre Grand Gold 
as He the Society of Arts for 
=~ Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Wareroms: Stiway Hal, New Tork, 











2 Buit No No, 1 

s Small 

i Bouton. 

For Iron Roofing’ ! 

CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO. 
CINCINNATI OHIO. 





WALTERS’ TIN, STEEL 
GALVANIZED OR COPPER 


Sve -Y 
VAAL LA LALA ° 
CALALALA 
ALAAMAS 

WOU 
Abd 


at Shingles, 


ake the 
andsomest, 
t bs ry ute- 
¥y storm, 
wind and fire 
roof roof, 
. e guaran- 
tee satisfac- 
tion, Send for 


















~CRIMPED & ‘CORRUGATED 


TRON ROOFING 
WG HYNDMAN & CO. 


+ CINCINNATI Of 


R CIRCULAR & PR E 





















BICYCLES. 


VICTOR TRICYCLES 


Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CoO., 











manUpacTUnans oF 
benenseeet rea 


Geretui service. DOUd's $y 9 scene Boston 


moa, Austria, in 1873; 
and Centennial Exhibition 





182-188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 











PUMPS. 
Tus INDEPENDENT Pauses 9) 4yD 238 Ross StReer 





